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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


TO THE 


EARL BATHURST. 


Free 


My Lorp, 

IF I were not fully apprized of Your Lordfhip’s 
contempt for that fervile and adulatory ftyle, in 
which ‘patrons of eminent rank are too fre- 
quently addreffed, yet my own habits and fen- 
timents would fufficiently. feeure You from the 
uneafinefs, which panegyrick moft fenfibly gives ° 
to thofe who moft highly deferve it; nor fhould 
I indeed have been ambitious of obtaining any 
protection for. the following work, which muft 
fucceed or fail by its own worth or demerit, 
and cannot be fupported by the {plendour of a — 
name, if the obligations, which Your Lordship 
has conferred on me, were not of fuch a kind, 
as to call aloud for the moft open and the 
warmeft acknowledgement. 

On fuch an occafion, it might perhaps be 
pardonable to deviate a little fram my former 
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principles, and to delineate Your Lordfhip’s 
character in juft, yet. glowing, colours; efpe- 
cially as my own certain and perfonal know- 
ledge of it has given me the power of drawing it 
to the life; and, if one of two groundlefs impu- 
tations muft neceffarily be incurred, I fhould pre- 
fer the fufpicion of being a flatterer to the charge 
of being ungrateful; but I muft not forget that 
it 1s Yourfelf, whom I am addrefling, and I 
could not write to You with pleafure what I 
knew You would read with pain. 

I check myfelf, therefore, my Lord, with re- 
fuctance, and abftain from thofe topicks, to 
which the overflowing of my zeal would natu- 
rally impel me; but I cannot let flip this op- 
portunity of informing the publick, who have 
hitherto indulgently approved and encouraged 
my labours, that, although I have received many 
fignal marks of friendfhip from a number of il- 
luftrious perfons, to whofe favours I can never 
proportion my thanks, yet Your Lordfhip has 
been my greateft, my only, Benefactor ; that, 
without any folicitation, or even requeft on my 
part, You gave me a fubftantial and permanent 
token of regard, which You rendered ftill more 
valuable by. Your obliging manner of giving it, 
and which has been literally the fole fruit that 
I have gathered from an inceffant courfe of very 
‘painful toil; that Your kind intentions extended 
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to a larger field ; and that You had even deter- 
mined to reward me in a manner the moft 
agreeable both to my inclinations and to the na- 
ture of my ftudies, if an event, which, as it pro- 
cured an acceffion to Your happinefs, could nog 
but conduce to mine, had not prevented the full 
effeQs of Your kindnefs, 

It might here become me to. fupprefs, what I 
cannot however perfuade myfelf to conceal, that 
Your ‘Lordfhip was pleafed to affign the moft. 
flattering reafons for Your intention, and to de+ 
clare that You defired my promotion both for 
my own fake, and for that of the publick; the 
firft of which motives I afcribe to Your candour 
and the goodnefs of Your heart; the fecond, 
which I am wholly unconfcious of deferving, | 
can impute only to Your fingular. benignity and 
indulgence. 

As a benefit intended is the fame in my opi- 
nion with a benefit conferred, my obligation to 
Your Lordthip is perfe@tly equal; and this fen- 
timent, I entreat You to believe, no change of 
fituation can alter, no length of time can obli- 
terate. I had a friend, my Lord, who knew my 
gratitude for the former inftance of Your kind- 
nefs; and He indeed was entitled to fome fhare 
of it, as it was He, who procured me the ho- 
pour of being known to Your Lordfhip: with 
Your late favours, unhappily for me, and un- 
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happily for all who were conneéted with him, 
he did not live to be acquainted. 

~ Your Lordfhip perceives that I fpeak of Sir 
JAMES PORTER; whom You alfo called 
your friend, and by whom You were moft truly 
' efteemed and refpected. He was a man, whofe 
focial virtues were fo tranfcendent, that his life 
was {pent in perpetual exertions of them, and 
not a day of it elapfed without fome intention 
fincerely expreffed, or fome ac zealoufly per- 
formed, for the pleafure or advantage of an- 
other; nor were his talents inferiour to his 
benevolence ; for, during his embafly at CON- 
STANTINOPLE, where he gained a perfe& 
acquaintance with the manners of the extraor- 
dinary people among whom he refided, his 
addrefs and activity were fo properly exerted, 
. that the interefts of our mercantile body were 
never better fecured, nor the honour of our na- 
tion better fupported. Of ufeful, as well as or- 
namental, knowledge, both in ‘literature and {ci- 
ence, he had confiderably a greater portion than 
is ufually poffeffled by men of the world; and, 
while he was effectually ferving his country as 
a minifter, he juftly acquired the reputation of 
a {cholar. One part of his character was no 
lefs amiable than uncommon: fo totally free 
was he from envy, the vice of little fouls, that 
he was always eager. to ary the appear- 
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ance of literary merit, wherever it could be 
found ; and, if any perfon had cultivated a par- 
ticular branch of learning more affiduoufly. than — 
himfelf, he took a real pleafure in receiving in- 
formation, and, what was ftill more rare at his 
age, in renouncing ancient prejudices, and re- 
tracing opinions which he allowed to have been 
precipitately formed, 

But it is needlefs to expatiate on his excellent 
qualities, which were known to Your Lordthip, 
as well as to many of Your common friends; 
and I need only add, that his well fpent life 
would have been completely happy, if it had 
lafted until he had feen You retire with dignity . 
from the high office which You fo long filled 
with honour, and had been withefs of the fplen- 
did tranquillity which you now enjoy. | 

The nature and {cope of the following work, 
which I had before imparted to Him, I took 
the liberty of explaining alfo to Your Lordthip; 
-and, if the execution of it were conformable to 
the defign, I might flatter myfelf, that it would 
obtain your approbation: it has antiquity at 
leaft to recommend it; and, whatever opinion 
Your Lordthip may juftly entertain concerning 
the general utility of minute philological re- 
fearches, yet You will be convinced, that ancient 
literature, properly directed, may be applied to 
many ufeful purpofes beyond thofe intended at 
the {chool or the college. | 
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Amofig other things, You will remark with 
fatisfaction, that, -how much foever the old 
ftatés of Greece might have furpafled us in the 
productions of art and genius, yet the admini- 
firation of juftice, on which our common fecu- 
rity depends, now flows in a purer ftream at 
Weftminfter, than formerly at ATHENS; for 
the Archon fat in a tribunal, where every tafe 
was generally decided by a kind of political 
law, to which no precedenté were applied, and 
frotn which no rules were deduced ; wherea® 
Your Lordthip prefided in a court where the 
preat boundaries of property are not only dif- 
tin& and vifible, but irrevocably fixed, where 
nothing is vague or precarious, nothing left to 
difcretionary interpretation, but where Your 
predeceffors wifely eftablifhed, and Your Lord 
fhip nobly maintained, a beautiful fyftem of li- 
beral ju: "prudence, which, while i it fecutes many 
important rights of our countrymen, contributes 
to the glory of our country itfelf by oe 
the admiration of all mankind. | 

'.The laws of ENGLAND are the proper 
ftudy of Englifhmen; but they always fhine 
with greater luftre, when they are compared 
with thofe of other. nations; and, as Your No- 
ble Father conftantly admired the eloquence of 
Demofthenes, fo I am perfuaded that Your Lord 
fhip will not be difpleafed with the fpeeches af 
an orator, whom Demofthenes himfelf both ad- 
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mired and imitated : if I fhould not be deceived 
in this expectation, I fhall gain a fufficient re- 
ward for my trouble in tranflating him, and 
fhall feel Your Lordfhip’s approbation of my 
paffed, to be the ftrongetft incentive to future, 
labours, 


Iam, my wile 
with unfeigned refpedt, 
Your Lordthip’s 
moft obliged and 


moft grateful fervant, 


WILLIAM JONES, 


ae 


., 
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PREFATORY DISCOURSE. 


"THERE is no branch of learning, from which 
a ftudent of the law may receive a more rational 
pleafure, or which feems more likely to prevent 
his being difgufted with the dry elements of a 
very complicated fcience, than the hiftory of the 
rules and ordinances by which nations, eminent 
for wifdom and illuftrious in arts, have regulated 
their civil polity: nor is this the only fruit that 
he may expect to reap from a general know- 
ledge of foreign laws both ancient and modern ; 
for, whilft he indulges the ‘liberal curiofity of a 
fcholar in examining the cuftoms and inftitu- 
tions of men, whofe works have yielded him 
the higheft delight, and whofe a@ions have 
raifed his admiration, he will feel the fatisfaGtion 
of a patriot in obferving the preference due in 
moft inftances to the laws of his own country 
above thofe of all other ftates; or, if his juft 
profpects in life give him hopes of becoming a 
legiflator, he may colle& many ufeful hints, 
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for the improvement even of that fabrick which 
his anceftors have erected with infinite exertions 
of virtue and genius, but which, like all human 
fyftems, will ever advance nearer to perfection 
and ever fall fhort of it. In the courfe of his 
enquiries-he will conftantly obferve a ftriking 
uniformity among all nations, whatever feas or 
mountains may feparate them, or how many 
ages foever may have elapfed between the pe- 
riods of their exiftence, in thofe great and fun- 
damental principles, which, being clearly deduced 
from natural reafon, are equally diffufed over 
all mankind, and are not fubje& to alteration by 
any change of place or time; nor will he fail 
to remark as ftriking a diverfity in thofe laws, 
which, proceeding merely from pofitive inftitu- 
tion, are confequently as various as the wills 
and fancies of thofe who enact them: fuch, 
among a thoufand, are the rules by which the 
poffeffions of a perfon deceafed, whether folid 
and permanent, or incorporeal and fluctuating, 
are tran{fmitted to his heirs or fucceffors, and 
which could never have been fo capricioufly di- 
verfified, if they had been founded on pure rea- 
fon, inftead of being left to the difcretion of 
every fociety, for whofe convenience they are 
calculated. | 
Sir MATTHEW HALE, to whofe learning 
and diligence the prefent age is no lefs indebted 
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than his contemporaries were to his wifdom and 
virtue, feems to have approved the ftudy which 
I recommend ; and, in his Hiftory of the Com- 
mon Law, has given a fummary of the rules 
which prevailed among the ancient Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, concerning the hereditary 
tranfmiffion of property ; but, as he profeffed to 
touch very fhortly on that fubje@, and was con- 
tented with tranfcribing the verfion of Petit, 
without having recourfe to the authors by whom 
the originals are preferved and explained, his 
account of the Attick laws is remarkably fuper- 
ficial and erroneous. He complains, that the 
text is very obfcure: it is indeed, as he cites it, 
mot only dark, but corrupt; and the fenfe, ° 
which he collects from it, is by no means per- 
fpicuous. A defire of removing this obfcurity, 
and of fupplying a defe&t, however unimpor- | 
tant, in the work of fo great a man, firft in- 
duced me to renew my acquaintance, which had 
been for many years interrupted, with the Athe- 
nian orators, from whofe private {peeches I had 
reafon to expect the cleareft light on the fubje& 
of inheritances ; and I prefently recolleéted one 
of them, whofe remains I had feen when I was 
a boy, but had been deterred, like many others, 
from reading them, by the difficulty of the fo- 
renfick terms, which occurred in almoft every 


page. 


VA. -THE PREFATORY DISCOURSE.. 
‘This was IS US, a lawyer of the firft clafé 


at Athens, and an advocate, as the ancient cri- 
ticks agree, of a ftrong original genius; but, as 
his works muft have been dry, if not unintelli- 
gible, to the herd of grammarians and philolo- 
gers, by whom the old monuments of Grecian 
learning were faved from deftruction, they feem 
to have been greatly negle@ted; for, out of at 
leaft fifty of his genuine fpeeches, which were 
extant in the ninth century, ten only remain; 
and thefe, as they all relate to the Athenian 
Jaws of hereditary and teftamentary fucceffion, 
and give abundant fatisfaction upon that head, 
T here prefent to the ftudent of our Englifh laws 
in his native language, not doubting but that 
they will yield him the fame entertainment 
which they have afforded me: fince, however, 
he will naturally expet fome account of an au- 
thor, with whom fo few are acquainted, | 
will endeavour, before I refume the fubject of 
the Attick laws, to fatisfy his expectations ; hav- 
ing firft apprized him, that this ancient orator 
muft be carefully diftinguifhed from another of 
the fame name, who feems to have flourifhed at 
Rome in the reign of Trajan or Domitian; for 
he is highly extolled in a fet epiftle by the 
younger Pliny, and incidentally by Juvenal, as 
a wonderfully rapid fpeaker, anda fketch of his 
life is drawn by Philoftratus, who calls him an 
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Affyrian, and adds, that in his youth he was ex-, 
tremely addidted to the pleafures of love and 
wine, and -was remarked for the foppery of his 
drefs, but that he afterwards changed his courfe 
of life, and became, as it were, a new man; it 
it is evident, that the declaimer, of whom they 
{peak, had nothing in common with my author 
but the volubility of his language, and his name, 
which was probably affumed, as that of Ifocrates 
alfo was taken by one of the later fophifts who 
wrote the inftructions to Demonicus. 


ISZEUS, the mafter of Demofthenes, and the a 


true fountain of that eloquence which after- 
wards flowed with fo impetuous a ftream, is by _ 
fome f{uppofed to have been a-Chalcidian, and 
by others, with greater appearance of probabi- 
lity, an Athenian: but whatever country may 
claim the honour of being his birth-place, it is 
certain that he was educated at Athens, where 
he became famous as a pleader of caufes after 
the clofe of the Peloponnefian war. The time 
of his birth may be nearly afcertained by rea~ 
foning from the known or fuppofed dates of his 
{peeches ; for that on the eftate of Diczogenes 
appears to have been delivered in the fourth 
year of the ninety-feventh Olympiad, or two 
thoufand one hundred and fixty-fix years ago: 
now it is very probable that he was then at 
Jeaft in his twenty-feyenth year ; for it has been 
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remarked, that both Demofthenes and Cicero 
began to diftinguith themfelves at that age; and 
Dionyfius, on a fimilar oecafion, fuppofes that 
Dinarchus muft firft have fpoken in publick at 
the age of twenty-five or twenty-fix; whenee 
we may fairly conclude, that Iffeus was not born 
after the ninetieth Olympiad; and we can 
hardly believe that he was much older, fince he 
certainly continued to flourifh as an advocate, 
_ and compofed the fpeech on the eftate of Hag- 
nias, after the beginning of Philip’s reign. If 
this computation be juft, he could not have been 
regularly a pupil of Ifocrates, who was born in 
the firft year of the eighty-fixth Olympiad, but, 
according to the beft accounts, did not open his 
School till the archonfhip of Lyfiftratus, when 
Ifeeus was at leaft in his forty-eighth year, and 
in the height of his reputation: it is not, in- 
deed, improbable, and no more, perhaps, than 
this was meaned by Hermippus, that he might 
‘occafionally attend the leQures of fo renowned a 
‘mafter ; but it is certain, that he took pupils 
himfelf at that very time; for Demofthenes, 
who was then but twelve years old, and who 
-foon after deliberated on the choice of an in- 
ftructor in the art of fpeaking, preferred him to 
Ifocrates, not from any difference in the prices 
of their inftructions, as it'is vulgarly fuppofed, 
but from a well-grounded opinion, as Plutarch 
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juftly imagines, that the ftyle and manner of 
Hus were more forcible, and better adapted to 
the purpofes of real life, than the -fine polihh, 
elegant turns, and fweet numbers, which Ife- 
crates taught with fo much refinement. This 
ardent and nervous diction, which Demotthenes 
admired, he imitated alfo with fuch fuccefs, that 
in his feventeenth year he pronounced the 
{peeches now extant againft his guardian Apho- 
‘bus, and not long after delivered the two againit 
‘Onetor, which fome of the old criticks {uppofe 
to have been written, or at lealt corrected, by 
his mafter: we may trace, indeed, the manly 
features ‘of the inftructor in thofe and feveral 
other compofitions of the illuftrious pupil, whofe 
orations on publick affairs, with which Ifzus 
never interfered, exhibit fo noble a fpecimen of 
true eloquence, that the palm has been by uni- 
verfal confent given to him as the firft orator of 
Greece; yet his private fpeeches are not fuperior 
in force or beauty to thofe of his teacher, who 
would probably have thundered with equal 
energy in the aflembly of Athenian citizens, if 
his temper and inclination had not induced him 
to prefer the certain advantages of a very ufeful 
profefhon to the precarious favours which the 
giddy populace beftow and refume at their plea- 
fure. ' This, however, is no more than conjec- 
ture; for even the profound antiquary and ex- 
VOL. VIL Cc 
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-eellent critick, DIONYSIUS, who has left us an 
admirable treatife on the ftyle of Ifeus, profeffes 
a total ignorance of his life and condué in civil 
affairs; but it is obvious, that, if he had taken 
any part in adminiftration, and harangued the 
people on important occafions, a man of his 
great capacity. and application muft foon have 
been diftinguifhed by his contemporaries, and 
would have been mentioned with applaufe-by the 
hiftorians of his country. My opinion is likewife 
confirmed by the titles of his genuine fpeeches 
preferved by Harpocration, Pollux, and Apofto- 
lius, not one of which appears to have been de- 
livered on any national queftion ; and this may 
be the reafon, why moft of the ancients, who 
- are fo copious in praifing the fmoothnefs of Ifo- 
_ erates, the graces of Lyfias, the founding periods 
_ of Efchines, the dignity of Lycurgus, the united 
force and elegance of Hyperides, fay nothing of 
Ifzus; for all the others were eminent in pub- 
lick life, or at leaft compofed orations on fub- 
jects of a publick nature: thus Lyfias added to 
his other excellent qualities an ardent zeal for 
liberty, and raifed five hundred men at his own 
expenfe for the fervice of the ftate, in expelling 
the thirty tyrants, and reftoring the popular go- 
vernment, which he fupported alfo by his elo- 
quence; and Ifocrates laboured fuccefsfully to 
unite the Greeks in a common caufe againft 
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their old enemy the king of Perfia: the poli- 
tical conduct of A{chines, Lycurgus, Hyperides, 
is generally known; and; although Dinarchus 
would not perhaps have attained much celebrity 
by the ftrength of his own genius, yet he has 
acquired a rank among the ten orators of 
Athens by his affiduous imitation of the great 
man, whom he could not but admire, even when 
he impeached him: as to Andocides, his of-. 
fences and misfortunes would have preferved 
his name, if his harangue on a peace with the 
J.acedemonians had been loft; and, if Antipho 
“had left no fpeeches in iii cafés, yet the 
place, which Thucydides, who is thought to 
have been his pupil in rhetorick, has given him 
in the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, would 
have rendered him fufficiently illuftrious; fo 
that, of all the ten, Ifzus alone appears to have 
confined his talents to the narrow limits of the 
bar and the compofition of forenfick arguments ; 

which, however interefting to lawyers, cannot 
be fuppofed to attract the notice of fcholars in 
general fo much as.the pompous and folemn 
orations on treaties and embaffies, or the various 
events of an obftinate war. After all, one can- 
not help wondering, that, although Dionyfius 
lived in the very age of Cicero, and was copied 
almoft too clofely by Quintilian, yet the name 
of Ifeus is not particularly diftinguifhed in the 

C2 
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rhetorical pieces of the two Romans: for this 
omiffion I can no otherwife account than by 
afcribing it to inadvertence or to accident ; and 
by obferving, that the fame of the Philippicks 
was fo {plendid, as not only to eclipfe the repu- 
tation of a mere advocate, but even to diminifh 
the attention due to the other productions of 
Demofthenes himfelf, whofe private {peeches 
have been almoft as much neglected as thofe of 
his mafter. 

This is all that I have been able to colle& 
concerning the life of IS/EUS, and I now pro- 
ceed to difcourfe more at large, but without 
prolixity, on his profeflienal character and the 
ftyle..of his oratory, not meaning to anticipate 
the judgement of the publick on the following 
{peeches, but intending to fhow in what eftima- 
tion he was holden by the Grecian criticks, and 
principally by the Halicarnaffian, the moft 
learned of them all; from whom, however, I 
fhail more than once take leave to diffent. 

Firdt, it is hard to conceive, why Dionyfius, 
m the very beginning of his treatife, the fole — 
obje&t of which was to difplay the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Ifzus and the originality of his ge- 
nius, fhould affert, that he was chiefly illuftrious 
for having given inftru€tions to Demofthenes : 
this is not only contradiCtory, but the fa@ itfelf 
is fo far from being true, that, if his pupil had 
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never been born, his reputation would probably 
have been greater, and he would have been 
reckoned the firft orator of his age, or at leaft 
the next to Hyperides; for the judicious Her- 
mogenes, whofe rhetorical tracts are fortunately 
preferved, places him far above Lyfias, and be- 
low none but Demofthenes, in that mode of 
{peaking which he calls popular, and which alone 
feems to be calculated for real ftruggles in active 
life, where genuine eloquence has the fulleft 
room to expand herfelf in bright and natural 
colours. It is furprifing too, that Ifeus fhould. 
all along be reprefented as the imitator of Ly- 
fias by the very author who exprefsly calls 
him, im his account of Dinarchus, the -snventor 
of bis own original fyle: he could not, indeed, 
but admire fo fine a compofer, who was about 
forty years older than himfelf, and had long en- 
joyed a very flourifhing reputation: he muft 
have ftudied the compofitions of Lyfias, and 
poffibly began with imitating them. but find- 
ing them too foft and delicate for his forenfick 
combats, which required ftronger nerves and. 
harfher features, he changed his courfe, and, 
taking nature alone for his guide,. difcovered 
and. purfued. a new fpecies of eloquence, which 
Demofthenes carried to fuch perfection, that no 
mortal will ever furpafs, nor perhaps equal, him, 
until the fame habits of induftry and folidity of 
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judgement fhall be found united in one perfon 
with the fame fire of imagination and energy of 
language. One thing we muft neceflarily take 
to be true on the credit of Dionyfius; that 
many f{peeches of Ifzus were hardly diftinguifh- 
able from thofe of Lyfias ; but they might have 
been his earlieft produGtions, or the fubjeéts of 
them might have required a fofter and more 
{imple ftrain. 

The true comparifon between Lyfias and 
Ifus appears to be this: purity, accuracy, pro- 
priety, concifenefs, perfpicuity (in the perfect 
mixture or rather union of which Hermogenes 
makes the popular ftyle confift), were common 
to both of them in an equal degree, and both 
poffeffed that roundnefs of expreffion, to which 
nothing could be added, and from which no- 
thing could be removed without deftroying its 
juftnefs and fymmetry ; but the orations of Ly- 
fias had all that {weet fimplicity, that exquifite 
grace, that clearnefs, and, as it were, tranfpa- 
rency, which characterized the genuine Attick 
_ dition, and which may be more eafily con- 
ceived than -defined, admired than imitated ; 
for it is analogous to gracefulnefs in motion, to 
melody in a feries of founds, and to beauty in 
the moft beautiful of all vifible objets, the hu- 
man form: the lineaments of Ifeus were more 
dignified and manly, and his graces rather thofe 
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of Mars than of Adonis; for Dionyfius ob- 
ferves, that his figures were ftronger and more . 
various, his compofition more forcible and im- 
petuous, and that he furpaffed Lyfias in ardour 
and vehemence, as much as Lyfias excelled him: 
in fimple and natural charms. In refpect to 
the form and order of their fpeeches, there ap- 
pears tc have been infinite art in both thofe ora- 
tors; but the Critick reprefents the art.of Lyfias 
as more fubtile and recondite, that of [feus as 
more eafily difcoverable: according to him there 
was hardly a {peech of my author, which had 
not the appearance of being premeditated and 
moulded into a fafhion the beft adapted to the 
purpofe of winning the minds of the jurymen, 
and of feducing their reafon, if he could not 
convince it; but this alfo we muft take in great 
meafure upon truft, for fcarce any traces of this 
open and apparent art, with which both Ifzus 
and his pupil were reproached, are vifible to us 
in their compofitions, which breathe the {pirit 
of truth and juftice, and feem to have been dic- 
tated by nothing more than a natural animation. 
We may argue, however, as long as we pleafe: 
It is certain, that both Ifeus and Demofthenes 
had the reputation. of being extremely fubtile: 
advocates, a reputation by no means favourable 
at the bar, as it always diminifhes and frequently 
deftroys the confidence of the jury, who, 
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through a fear of being deluded, are apt to fuf- 
pe& a fnare in every argument of fuch a. 
{peaker : it is no lefs certain, that, in this refped, 
the ancients allowed the fuperiority of Lyfias 
over all pleaders of caufes who ever exifted; 
for no artful arrangement appeared in his. 
{peeches, no formal divifions, no technical mode 
of reafoning; but he opened his cafe with a 
plainnefs that captivated his audience, whilft it 
enlightened them ; fo that, if Truth herfelf had 
affumed a human voice and form, fhe could 
ligve ufed no other language. Demofthenes 
and Tfzus, without having any thing forced or 
unnatural in their productions, took more pains 
than Lyfias in preparing the minds of the judges; 
in relating the facts which gave birth to the liti~. 
gation ; in dividing the parts of their addrefs to. 
the court; in marfhalling their evidence; in 
difpofing and enforcing their obfervations ; in 
digteffing without deviation; in returning to. 
the fubje& without abruptnefs; in amplifying; — 
in, aggravating ; in extenuating; and, as Diony-_ 
fius fays particularly. of Ifus, in attacking their 
adverfaries, laying clofe fiege to the underftand- 
ings, and ftorming the paffions, of the jury; 
not omitting any thing that might tend to fe-_ 
cure the fruit of all forenfick labours, a verdict 
or judgement for their clients: for this purpofe, 
if the caufe was weak, no infinuation, no addres, 
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no contrivance was neglected by Ifus in order to 
{upport it; but, when he happened to have juftice 
on his fide, his method feems to have been ad- 
mirable. His manner of opening was various, 
according to the great variety of caufes in- which 
he was employed; fometimes he told his ftory 
in a natural order, with concifenefs and fimpli- 
city, without preparation, without ornament, 
without any mixture of argumentation ; fome- 
times he divided a long narration into feveral 
heads, proving each of them, as he went along; 
a method, of which he feems to have been fond, 
and which could not. but conduce to the perfpi- 
cuity of his fpeeches: in all cafes he made fre- 
quent ufe of. that oratorial fyllogi{m, which le- 
gicians call epichrreme, where the premifes are — 
refpectively praved by argument or evidence 
before the fpeaker draws his conclufion ; while: 
the enthymema, in which one propofition is fup- 
prefiled, appears to have been more agreeable to the 
manner of Lyfias; and Dionyfius, indeed, men- 
tions this as a. ftrong mark of difcrimination be- 
tween the two advocates. Elia other modes: of 
arguing, his anticipations, recapitulationa, di- 
greffions, inverfions, variations, tranfitions, were 
all happily and feafonably applied in conformity 
to the difpofition of his. judges, and the nature, 
of each particular cafe; and here I cannot fer- 
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tunately loft, againft ARISTOGITON and AR- 

CHIPPUS, which the illuftrious critick, whom 
I have fo frequently cited, has given us as a {pe- 
cimen of my author’s method. 

_ It was a caufe, in which the brother of a per- 
fon deceafed, claiming a right to the fucceflion, 
called upon a ftzanger for a difcovery and fur- 
render of a perfonal eftate remaining in his 
hands: the defendant pleaded to the bill, that 
the defunct had bequeathed his perfonalty to 
him; and hence arofe two queftions ;. firft, an 
Tue of faét, Whether any fuich bequeft had 
been made or not; and, fecondly, an iffue of 
law, Who was entitled to the poffeflion of the 
goods in difpute pending a fuit concerning the 
‘exiftence or validity of the will. Ifeus, there- 
fore, began with explaining the general doc- 
_ trine on that fubje@, and demonftrating in par- 
ticular, that a devifee cannot legally poffefs the pro- ° 
perty devifed, until bis right be judicially effa- 
 blifbed; a point of Athenian law, which the reader 
will find illuftrated in one or two of the follow- 
ing fpeeches: thence he paffed to an inveftiga- | 
tion of the fact, and contended, that no will at 
all had been made by his brother: and this he 
proved, not by a fimple and continued relation 
of events, but, his narration being neceffarily 
long, he diftributed it into feGions, calling wit- 
_ neffes, as he proceeded, to each head, producing 
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his written evidence, as occafion required, and 
corroborating the whole with a number of argu- 
ments drawn from all the circumftances of the 
caufe, which he fupported. : 
‘Various other examples are cited by Diony- 
fius from the works of both: orators in illuftra~ 
tion of his criticifm ; and they are all fo appo- 
fite, that I fhould be glad to entertain the Eng- 
hifh reader with them, if it were not almoft im- 
poffible to convey in our language an adequate 
notion of the nice diftinction between the dif- 
ferent originals: it is very poffible, I hope, to 
give in a tranflation fome general idea of an au- 
thor’s peculiar manner, and the caft of his com- 
pofition; but it would be no eafy talk to find 
words and fentences exatly correfpondent with 
the Greek, and to pronounce that, if Lyfias and 
I{fzus had been Englifhmen, the firft would have 
feleted fuch a word or fuch a phrafe on ac- 
count of its fimplicity, which the other would 
have rejected in favour of one more energetick 
and fonorous. The diverfity between them, in | 
regard to the difpofition of their arguments, 
might, indeed, be made plainly difcernable in 
any other tongue; but, after full confideration, 
I refolved to fubjoin the fragments of Ifzus, 
without tranflating any of Lyfias, efpecially as 
moft of his orations may now be read in Eng- 
lifh, with no lefs pleafure than advantage, by 
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any one who fhall think proper to compare him 
with my author. Had more of their produc- 
tions been preferved, we fhould have feen more 
clearly the propriety of the comparifon with 
which the critick of Halicarnaflus illuftrates his 
obfervations ; for he declares his opinion, that 
the fpeeches of Lyfias refemble ancient pieces of 
painting in the fimplicity of thetr colours and 
the graceful correctnefs of their outlines, while 
thofe of Ifaus are like the more modern pictures, 
which are lefs accurately drawn, but finifhed 
with bolder ftrokes of the pencil, decorated with 
a greater varicty of tints, and enlivened with a 
ftronger oppofition of light and fhade. 

On the whole, the orator Pytheas might have ° 
reproached Demofthenes with fome reafon for 
having transferred into his practice and manner 
of fpeaking the artifices and fubtilty of his maf- 
ter; but Dionyfius himfelf may go too far, in 
faying that the confummate art of Ifzus and his 
pupil made them hable to fufpicion, even when 
truth and equity were on their fide, while the 
plainnefs of Ifocrates and Lyfias gave even a 
bad caufe the colour of juftice and reafon ; as if 
a glowing and rapid ftyle, or a juft arrangement 
_ of topicks, could have been fufpeéted of impol!- 
ture more than the fly infinuating air of candour 
and opennefs, which the moft: artful men often” 
aflume. 
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TI cannot leave this fubject, without combating 
in few words an opinion of Cicero, intimated 
in all his rhetorical pieces, and exprefled very 
roundly in that little fragment, which feems to 
have been part of a preface to his tranflation of | 
Demofthenes and /Efchines for and againft Cte- 
fipho, but the authenticity of which was doubted 
by Manutius. It begins with a pofitive affer- 
tion, that “ there are no diftina fpecies of ora- 
“ tory, as there are of poetry; that, although a 
“‘ tragick, and epick, and a lyrick, poet may be 
“ all equally perfe& in their feveral ways, yet 
‘that no man can juftly be called a fpeaker, 
“ unlefs he unite in the higheft degree the pow- 
“ers of inftructing, delighting, and moving, 
* every audience on every fubjeét.” A charac- 
ter fo various, and a genius fo comprehenfive, 
muft neceflarily be the obje@, if ever it fhould 
exift, of general admiration ; but why it is not 
fufficient to call fuch a man the greateft, with- 
out infifting that he is the only, orator, or why 
an advocate, who never applied his talents to 
the fenatorial fpecies of eloquence, may not at- 
tain perfection in the forenfick, and fo con- 
‘verfely, [ am at a lofs to comprehend. Menan- 
aer, you fay, would not have defired to be like 
Homer; certainly not in his comedies ; dut every — 
Speaker wifhes to rofemble Demojfibenes; as cer- 
tainly not, when ‘he is addreffing the jury on 
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the obftruction of ancient lights or the diverfior _ 
of a watercourfe. The kinds of fpeaking are 
different; and, though one of them be more 
exalted than another, yet orators, as well as 
poets, -may in thofe diffcrent kinds feverally 
seach the fummit; and this analogy may be ex- 
tended to all the fine arts: Myro was not a lefs 
perfect fculptor in marble,” becaufe he was un- 
able probably to finith gems with the delicacy 
of Trypho; nor, to {peak of modern artifts, will 
Rafaelle ever be degraded from his high rank 
among painters, becaufe he might not have been 
able to draw Cupids and Nymphs with the mi- 
nute elegance of Albani; in the fame manner 
as Demofthenes will always be allowed to have. 
hurled the thunder of Grecian elcquence, al+ 
though he could not perhaps (whatever Tully 
may fuggeft to the contrary) have fpoken with 
the fimple graces of Lyfias. Philofophers may 
refine, and logicians may diftinguifh, as learn- 
edly and fubtilly as they pleafe ; it will, after 
all, be true, that the eloquence of a fenator i is of 
a.fpecies wholly different from the eloquence of — 
an advocate; that the two kinds ought never to 
be confounded; and that a complete fpeaker be- 
fore a jury or a fingle judge. may ftrain his 
throat without effect in a popular aflembly. If 
Cicero, indeed, meaned no more than that the 
title of orator fhould be given only to one, wha, 
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like himfelf, excels all men in every way, the 
argument is reduced to a mere difpute, about 
words, which every writer may apply as he 
thinks proper, provided he apprize his reader of 
the new fenfe in which he means to ufe them; 
but, furely, he might have afferted, with equal 
propriety, that he alone, who furpaffes the reft 
of mankind in every fort of poetry, deferves the 
appellation of a poet ; for nothing can be more 
exact than the analogy between the two.arts, 
and their near alliance is often acknowledged 
by the great man himfelf, with whofe opinions 
I am taking fo much liberty: had he faid that by 
the word orator he meaned a fpeaker, who had. 
cultivated every branch of his art, the Romans 
might have thought this an innovation in their 
language, but they would, perhaps, have adopted — 
the definition on his authority. We are not 
however contending about the proper applica- 
tion of terms, or the abftract idea of univerfal 
genius: the fingle queftion is, Whether there 
are not difting fpecies of oratory as there are of 
‘poetry, and whether a man may not be perfe@ 
in any one or more of them, without having 
directed his talents to the cultivation of the reft; 
for the decifion of which point, I appeal to fuch 
of my readers as have heard ten f{peeches at our 
Enplifh bar, and as many in either houfe of 
parliament. They will forgive me for having 
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applied, and for ftill applying, the word orator 
to ISALUS, although his eloquence was wholly 
forenfick ; and I confer this title on him -with 
more confidence, becaufe there is reafon to be- 
heve, that he fometimes delivered his own 
fpeeches, without confining himfelf entirely to 
the difficult, but lefs noble, tafk of compofing for 
others; for I muft confefs, that I can form no 
adea of an orator without elocution and aétion, 
nor can the praife of eloquence be juftly, or even 
without a folecifm, be beftowed on mere inven- 
tion and compofition, which conftitute indeed 
the body of oratory, but fpeech and gefture 
alone can give it a foul. Whether the remain- 
’ ing works of my author will juftify the criticifin 
of Dionyfius and Hermogenes, or whether my 
interpretation of them may not have weakened 
their original force, muft be left to the impartial 
judgement of the reader; but this advantage 
- will naturally refult from my prefent publica- 
tion: if the following f{peeches fhould be thought 
manly, nervous, acute, pertinent, and better in 
moit re{pects than the generality of addrefles to 
an Englifh jury on fimilar fubjects, we fhall 
have a kind of model, by which the ftudent may 
form himfelf, allowing for the difference of 
Athenian laws and manners; and, if they fhould 
appear inferior in all thofe qualities to the 
{fpeeches ufually delivered by our leading adve- 
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cates, we fhall have reafon to congratulate our 
age and country, and to triumph in the fupe- 
riority of our talents; for our leaders often 
make the ableft and moft fpirited replies with- 
out a poffibility of premeditation ; and wonder- 
ful, indeed, muft be the parts and eloquence of 
thofe, whofe unprepared effufions equal or fur- 
pafs the ftudied compofitions of the ancient 
orators. 

In whatever eftimation IS/ZUS may be holden 
by his tranflator’s contemporaries, it is certain 
that he ftood very high in the opinion of his 
own: but the fate of his works has not corre- 
fponded with the fame, which they procured 
him, while he lived: fince, for the reafons be- 
fore afligned, they were fo much negleéted in 
the darker ages, that no part of his fifty fpeeches, 
which were extant in the time of Photius, is 
known to exift at prefent, except what this vo- 
lume contains, with about a hundred detached 
words and phrafes explained by Harpocration 
and one or two other grammarians: even thefe 
ten {peeches would in all probability have pe- 
rifhed with the reft, if it had not pleafed fome 
man of letters to copy them ; and it is much to 
be wifhed that he had added at leaft two more, 
one on the eftate of Archipolis, and another 07 | 
that of Menecles; for we fhould then have had 
a complete collection of the orations called xanpi- 
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‘oy or relating to the fubje& of legal and tefta~ 
mentary fucceflion. This copy, however, was 
repofited in the library belonging to a monaftery 
in Mount Athos, whence it was brought to Flo- 
rence at the beginning of the fixteenth century 
by Lafcarts, who had been fent to Greece by 
Lorenzo di Medici to purchafe manufcripts; and 
it is preferved at this moment in the Medicean 
collection. Five years after the book was in 
Italy, it was printed at Venice, with fome other 
orations, by the indefatigable ALDUS MANU- 
TIUS, who gives the preceding account of it in 
his preface; and it may be prefumed, that his 
edition, upon which the curious fet a high va- 
lue, is a very exact impreffion of the manufcript 
with all its inaccuracies. Towards the clofe of 
the fame century, the celebrated HENRI ETI- 
ENNE, whom we have naturalized and call 
Henry Stephens, reprinted the Aldine edition | 
of the Greek orators with fome judicious notes 
in the margin ; but he feems to have taken more 
pains with {chines and Lyfias than with the 
others, and Ifzeus appeared under his infpection 
- with fcarce any greater advantage than that of a 
very handfome drefs: this editor, in his epiftle 
dedicatory, promifed to colleé& all the Attick 
laws with a comparifon between them and the 
inftitutions of modern nations; a work, which 
would have thrown an advantageous light on 
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my author, but which unhappily he never com- 
pleted. Many eminent {cholars, who afterwards 
poffeffed this elegant edition, among whom were 
Scaliger and Saumaife, fcribbled a few hafty | 
conjeCtures in the margin of Ifeus ; ; but the 
world at large knew little of his ten {peeches 
for above forty years, until one ALPHONSUS 
MINIATUS, as he calls himfelf, undertook, in 
the feventy-third year of his age, to tranflate 
them into Latin: his attempt was highly laud- 
able; but it is clear, that he underftood neither 
the language from which, nor that into which, 
he tranflated; for every page of his verfion 
abounds with blunders fo ridiculous, that, if any 
man can ftoop to divert himfelf at the expence 
of another, he cannot find better {port than by 
reading Miniatus ; and Schott of Antwerp, who 
profeffed a friendfhip for him, but muft have 
known his ignorance, did wrong in fuffering the 
old man to expofe himfelf by fuch a publication. 
The accurate Perizonius, whofe differtations 
contain many excellent remarks on my author, 
complained fome time after, that the very ufeful 
Speeches of Ifeus, which bis illiterate interpreter, 
Miniatus, bad moft unfkilfully rendzred, lay fcan- 
daloufly néglected; and Fabricius exprefled his 
with, that a very good f{cholar, whom he names, 
would prefent the world with a new tranflation 
of them: but even thefe publick remonftrances 
D2 
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_ could not attract the attention of learned men 
to a work, which they thought interefting to. 
lawyers only; and Taylor, who publifhed his 
Elements of Civil Law little more than twenty — 
years ago, fpeaks of my author as a writer then 
hardly known: “ When I quoted J/eus, fays 
‘“<he, I would fuggeft to my readers, that 1 men- 
“tioned an author upon many accounts very 
“‘ valuable, but upon none fo much as of the 
“‘ great light, that he is capable of throwing 
“ upon the queftion before us, de jure beredtta- 
“* rio; a fubjet, in which the orations, that are 
“left of him, moft remarkably abound.” It 
is probable, that fo ftrong a recommendation 
from fo judicious a writer produced fome ef-_ 
fect among the fcholars of his time; but Ifzus 
was ftill an obfcure name, till REISKE of Leip- 
zicky about five years ago, publifhed the origi- 
nals of the following fpeeches, together with the 
treatife of Dionyfius, in his elaborate edition of 
the Greek orators. As I have confiderable ob- 
ligations to this learned and laborious man, 
whom I mention here merely as the editor of 
Ifeus, without entering upon the other parts of 
his work, I think it better to make this general 
acknowledgement of them, than to moleft the 
reader with a fuperfluity of notes, efpecially as 
my opinion of his particular corrections may be 
always afcertained by my tranflation of the text ; 
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and it muft be owned, that although many of 
his annotations are hafty and even puerile, yet 
moft of them are candid, plaufible, ingenious ; 
and fome of his conje€tural emendations are 
wonderfully happy: his interpretation, indeed, 
is a prolix paraphrafe in very harfh Latin; but, 
as it fhows his apprehenfion of the author’s 
meaning, and, as that apprehenfion feems to be 
generally right, let us be fatisfied with the utility 
of a performance, in which elegance was not to 
be expected. It is with pleafure that I take 
this opportunity of giving a due fhare of praife 
to fo well-intentioned and induftrious a man, 
who, although he was not without the pride and 
petulance which too often accompany erudition, 
fufficiently atoned for thofe faults by the inte- 
grity of his heart and the intenfenefs of his ap-— 
plication to the ftudy of ancient literature, which 
his labours have confiderably improved and pro- 
moted. To his valuable work we certainly owe 
the late excellent verfion of Demofthenes and 
#Efchines by the Abbé AUGER, who promifes 
alfo a tranflation of my author; and, as my 
Englifh Ifeus has the fortune to fee the light be- .. 
fore the French, I fhall be happy if it can afford 
any help to fo refpectable a fcholar, who, dif- 
daining the prejudices of an academician, and 
daring to exprefs his own juft fentiments, has 
the courage to recommend the learning and 
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language of Athens in the heart of Paris; nor 
fhall I blufh to confefs any errors that I may 
have committed, and, with the aid of his inter- 
pretation, to correét my own. | 

As to my work, I fhall fay very little concern- 
ing it, but fairly {ubmit the whole to the judge- 
ment of the publick ; for I never could approve 
the cuftom of authors, who, in their prefatory 
difcourfes, lay down rules of perfe& writing, to 
which they infinuate that their own produdtions- 
are ftrictly conformable. I will not, therefore, 
fay with Cicero, if indeed he wrote the frag- 
ment beforementioned, that I Aave tranflated 
Ifeus not as an interpreter but as an.orator; nor 
with Middleton, who was fond of imitating Ci- 
cero, that I Lave made it my firft care, always to 
preferve the fentiment, and my next, to adhere to 
the words as far as I was able to exprefs them in 
an eafy and natural ftyle. Jam fully perfuaded, 
that there is but one golden rule for good tranf- 
lation ; which is, to read the original fo fre- 
quently, and ftudy it fo carefully, as to imprint 
on the mind a complete idea of the author’s 
peculiar air and diftinguifhing features; and 
then to affume, as it were, his perfon, voice, 
~ countenance, gefture; and to reprefent the man 
himfelf {peaking in our language inftead of his 
own: but, whether I have acted the part of 
ISZUS with exaétnefs, whether I have juftly 
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exprefled the peculiarity of his character, whe- | 
ther my ftyle conveys an adequate notion of his 
nerves and {pirit, his vigour and fharpnefs, I 
really cannot tell; nor, if I could, would it be- 
come me to tell my reader. One requeft only 
I muft beg leave to make: that, if any perfon 
fhould conceive it an eafy matter to tranflate 
into Englifh the ancient orators of Greece, and 
fhould perfift in that opinion while he reads my 
tranflation, he will inftantly lay afide my book, 
take up the original, and render the next fpeech 
- himfelf: if he thould find the tafk more diffi- 
cult than he had imagined, he will then give me 
the only praife, which I defire, that of having 
taken no {mall pains to inform and entertain 
my countrymen; to whom, if opportunity alone 
had not been wanting, I would long ago have 
made many greater facrifices—But of myfelf 
enough has been faid ; and, I hope, without im- | 
propriety. 
I now refume the fubje@, from which I have 
fo long digrefled, and return to the Attick laws 
of hereditary and teftamentary tranf{miffions< 
the text of which, together with a few other or- 
dinances nearly related to them, I fhall prefix to 
the fpeeches, referving a fuller explanation of | 
them for the commentary ; it being my fole ob- 
ject, in this introduGory differtation, to prepare 
my reader for compofitions above two thoufand 
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years old, and to explain fuch allufions as may 
occur in them, fo that he may underftand them 
without the perpetual interruption of notes: 
with this intent I fhall now fubjoin a fhort 
{ketch of an Athenian fuit for the recovery of 
property in the court of HELLA, the oaly 
one of the ten, which my prefent fubjeét leads 
me to confider. A more minute account of a 
lawfuit at Athens, from the original procefs to 
final judgement, would have been fuperfluous 
inthis place, and even inconfiftent with the 
fcope of my work; but, fhould the curiofity. of 
any learned reader be raifed by this fummary, 
he will receive ample information from various 
tracts in the vaft repofitory. of Gronovius, among: 
which I principally recommend the elegant trea- 
tife of CAROLUS SIGONIUS, Ox the Atée- 
nian Republick: that moft judicious antiquary 
has, indeed, fo completely exhaufted the fubject, 
that POTTER has done little more than tranf- 
late his work with fome additional authorities 
and a multitude of quotations, which are fo far. 
from improving. his book; that they render it in- 
tolerably dry and tedious. M. Auger profeffes 
to have followed Potter and Petit, and has ex- 
tracted from their rude materials a very perfpi- — 
cuous and agreeable differtation on the jurifdic- 
tion and Jaws of Athens. I have turned them 
all over with as much attention as it feemed 
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worth while to give them ; but my remarks are 
chiefly drawn from the pure fource of the 
Greek orators themfelves, and from their beft 
interpreter, Harpocration, I cannot help griev- 
ing, that the Commentaries on I/eus by DIDY- 
MUS have not furvived the days of Gothick 
barbarity ; for, although they were probably 
nothing more than gloffes or grammatical notes, 
yet they would have been of infinite ufe in il- 
luftrating many dark paflages, and fixing the 
purity of the text. The works too of HERO 
the Athenian, who wrote a treatife On lawfuits 
at Athens, and another On the forenfitk contefts 
of the old /peakers, would have given me no lefs 
entertainment and inftruction than afliftance in 
compofing this part of my preface; and the 
fame may be faid of two loft books by TELE- 
PHUS, the firft, On the laws and cuftoms of the 
At benians, and the fecond, On their courts of ju- 
dicature; but, inftead of wafting time in fruit- 
lefs regret, I proceed to difcourfe concifely on 
the fame fubje&t by the help of fuch pene 
light as remains. 

It is almoft needlefs to premife, what every — 
perfon who has the flighteft acquaintance with 
the conftitution of Athens already knows, that 
all caufes concerning inheritances, devifes, lega- 
cies, portions, adoptions, marriages, divorces, ali- 
mony, widows, heirefles, orphans, guardians, 
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belonged to the jurifdidtion of the chief AR- 
CHON, who gave his zame to the year of his 
magiftracy, and was thence often called Epony- 
mus; a jurifdiction, which may in part be traced 
through the Decemviral laws to that of the Ro- 
-man PR/ETOR, and from him, through the im- 
perial and pontifical conftitutions, to that of our 
CHANCELLOR. Either this great magiftrate, 
whofe tribunal was in the Odeum, or one of 
the fix inferior Archons, called The/motheta, ge- 
nerally fat, crowned with myrtle, for the pur- 
_ pofe of receiving complaints from perfons in- 
jured, of directing procefs, examining the par- 
ties, allowing or difallowing ‘the ation, and 
condutiing the fuit through its various ftages; 
for, when a citizen thought himfelf wronged, 
and refolved to feek redrefs in a court of jul- 
tice, his firft ftep was to prefer his p/aint and de- 
nounce the name of his adverfary to the fitting 
-magiftrate, who examined the complainant, and, 
f he thought the action maintainable, permitted 
him to /ummon the defendant to appear at a cer- 
tain day: it was allowable, where an expeditious 
remedy was required, to attach the perfon com- 
plained againft, and carry him dire@ly before 
the court, of which the reader will recollect 
many inftances in the ancient comedies, where 
the {cene is ufually laid at Athens ; but, in moft 
cafes of civil injuries,. the firft procefs was by. 
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eitation or fummon:, for which purpofe a number 
of apparitors or bailiffs, called /ummoners, were 
conftantly at hand; nor can we fuppofe, that 
in a {mall {tate governed almoft wholly by laws, 
which inflited a fevere punifhment on contu- 
macy, this monition of the Archon was often’ 
difobeyed: contumacious perfons were declared 
infamous, a fentence no lefs dreadful to an Athe- 
nian, than out/awry to an Englifhman. 

When both parties were confronted before 
the magiftrate, he proceeded to a ftrict examina- 
tion of them, which was called the :nterrogation, 
and the parties litigant were at liberty to inter- 
rogate one another, as we learn from the {peech 
on the eftate of PAiloétemon; whence alfo we 
may collect, that their an/wers were fet down 
in writing, and might be given in evidence 
againft them at the trial, and that, if the Archon. 
found it neceflary, he might zdjourn the exa- 
mination. This was not unlike the French ré. 
collement, of which M. de Beaumarchais has given 
us a lively and curious defcription in one of his 
interefting memorials ; and the ftudent will find 
it an inftructive and agreeable exercife to com- 
pare thefe judicial proceedings at Athens, not 
only with thofe of the civilians and canonifts, 
of which he will fee an exact fketch in Sir Jef- 
frey Gilbert’s Forum Romanum, but alfo with. 
thofe in our own courts of law and equity, and 
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with the modes of bringing caufes to a hearing 
m Scotland and France: to remind him at every 
turn of the analogy between thefe different forms 
of adminiflering remedial juftice, would be both 
idly oftentatious and inconfiftent with my prin- 
cipal defign.' 

It was the Archon who gave the complainant 
the power of impleading his antagonift, pre- 
fcribed the proper form of the a¢tion, of which 
the Athenians had a great.variety, and, to ufe 
their term, admitted the caufe into court; after 
which preliminaries the party complaining put — 
in, as I conceive, his declaration, or dill, in 
which he fet forth pertinently and fuccinctly 
the nature of the injury which he had fuftained ; 
and then, I imagine, the parties proceeded to 
their mutual a/tercations, which the Archon mo- 
derated and directed, and which, like our ancient _ 
pleadings, were delivered orally before his tribu- 
nal. If the plaintiff perfevered in demanding 
redrefs, and the defendant infifted generally, that 
he bad committed no injury, or that he had a right 
to the property in queftion, fo that the merits of 
the caufe might be fairly tried in a direc? courfe,: 
iffue was then joined, as by the Spanfo of the 
Romans, and each party depofited a ftated fum 
as a pledge of profecuting his claim: nor was 
this all; for the parties were obliged to give in 
crofs-depofitions, in which they refpetively fwore, 
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that they relied on the juftice of their feveral 
cafes, and would produce evidence of the truth. 
The Archon then enquired into the nature of 
that evidence, afked the parties, if they were 
prepared with their witnefles, and what was the 
number of them; for, if either of them was un- 
prepared and could offer upon oath a juft ex- 
cufe for his want of readinefs, the trial might 
be poftponed. This was alfo the time for pro- 
pofing terms reciprocally in regard to the litiga- 
tion, as by written challenges to produce their 
flaves, whofe teftimony was always extorted by 
pain or by the apprehenfion of it, and who 
could not be expofed to torture without the 
confent of their mafters, which was rarely given; 
but the party refufing to confent gave an ad- 
vantage to his adverfary, who, inftead of afcrib- 
ing his refufal to humanity, conftantly imputed 
it to a dread of difclofing the whole tranfac- 
tion; of which common topick we fee a re- 
eadedite inftance in the Trapezitick {peech . of 
Ifocrates, whofe very words are found in that of 
Ifeus on the eftate of Ciron, and in the firft of 
Demofthenes againft Aphobus: this identical 
paflage in the three orators is adduced by Eu- 
febius among other inftances of the grofs pla- 
. giarifm with which he charges the Greeks; but, 
it is a paflage which, to the honour of our na- 
tion, can never be copied by a Britith advocate. 
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It was competent, however, to the defendant, 
to put in a dilatory plea, as for inftanee, to the 
jurtfaiction of the magiftrate ; or to demur, as we 
call it, to, the declaration, by infifting that the 
action was not maintainable, or, in the language 
of the Athenians, not scayeyipG@ or admifible ; 
or he might plead im dar any fa& that precluded 
the plaintiff from his fuit, as a compromife and 
releaie, or the expiration of the limited time 
within which the complaint fhould have been 
preferred: this was in general five years; but 
the law of limitations doth not feem to have 

~been very rigoroufly obferved, as excufes for 
the non-claim were often made, and fometimes, 
probably, admitted. From this law there arifes 
no {mall difficulty in the {peech on the eftate of 
PYRRHOUS, whofe adopted fon Endius had 
been in poffeflion above twenty years, yet, on 
his death, an attempt was made to invalidate 
the adoption by protefting that Pyrrhus had a 
legitimate daughter: now one would have ima- 
gined, that, had fhe been really legitimate, fhe 
would have been perpetually barred by not hav- 
ing entered on the eftate, or oppofed the claim 
of Endius, within the due time from the death 
of her father ; but the five years only ran from 
the day when a new title accrued, and, fhe hav- 
ing pafled the time of entering as daughter of 
Pyrrhus, her hufband might have made a claim 
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for her as fffer and heirefs of Endius lately de- 
ceafed. However that might be, this caufe af- 
fords a good fpecimen of Athenian pleading ; 
for, in the original fuit, Xenocles appears to 
have been complainant in right of his wife 
Phila, and to have demanded in his bill the 
three talents, of which her father died poffeffed : 
to this the defendant, who was the mother of 
Endius, pleaded, that the was the fifter of Pyr- 
rhus, and, on the death of his adopted fon with- 
out heirs, became entitled to his eftate: Xeno- 
cles replied, in the form called ¢apaglpe or a 
protefiation, that fhe had no title, becaufe Pyr- 
rbhus had left a legitimate daughter: this the de- 
fendant ¢traverfed or denied; and, as the iffue 
was found in her favour, the complainant, who 
had protefied upon oath, muft neceflarily have 
been perjured. I chofe to give this Attick form 
the name of protefiation, although odteftation be 
more literal, and although the former word be 
reftrained in our law to a parenthetical allega- 
tion, which is not ¢raverfuble; but I cannot too 
often requeft the reader of J/eus to place him- 
felf at Athens, and to drop for a time all 
_thoughts of our own forenfick diale@. This pro-. 
tefation then, which anfwered fometimes to a 
demurrer, and fometimes to a fpecial plea # dar, 
differed from the ragayea97 or exception; for the 
firft might be entered by either of the contend-. 
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ing parties, or even by a third perfon inter= 
vening; as, in the litigation concerning the 
eftate of Diczogenes, when Menexenus and his 
coufins were going to join iffue with their ad- 
verfary, Leschares put in a proteftation, that the 
heirs at law were precluded from claiming the in- 
beritance: but the exception, which in general 
was a dilatory plea, could only be made by the © 
defendant. Thefe oblique modes of pleading 
were, however, confidered as unfair, and were 
therefore difcountenanced, as tending to divert 
the ftream of juftice, and to evade a candid in- 
 weftigation of the whole truth: thus T4ra/y/lus, 
in the fixth fpeech, makes a merit of having 
pleaded in a direc form, when it was in his 
power to have protefled {pecially, that he was 
the adopted fon of Apollodorus; and, in the 
fifth, the fame topick is urged in favour of Che- 
reftratus, whofe advocate infifts, that his oppo- 
nent, inftead of protefting, that Philoctemon had 
left legitimate fons, fhould have denied at once 
the validity or exiftence of his will. It feems 
that, in all cafes of difputed eftates, every de- 
vifee, and every heir, except a lineal defcend- 
ant, was compelled to make a claim by exhibit- 
ing a bill to the Archon: if his title was con- 
troverted, the adverfe claimant prefented a cro/s- 
bill, called dvlbypxea, and it appears from the laft 
mentioned cawe, that this courfe might be pur- 
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fued by a perfon who had protefted, even after 
the iffue on his proteftation had been found 
apainft him; whence it fellows, that a multipli- 
city of trials was prevented by the «vvéixia or ge- 
neral plea. We may colle& alfo from a paflage 
in the fourth of the following fpeeches, as well 
as from Harpocration, that when a ftranger ine 
terpofed by protefting, that the eflate was not 
twidix@ or open to controver/y, it was ufual to dif- 
continue the original action, and to try the iffue 
joined on the proteftation, the event of which 
trial muft have directed the judgement in the 
firft caufe: what follows that paflage is ex- 
tremely fingular ; for, when Leochares was more 
than half-conviéted of perjury, the punifhment 
of which was a perpetual deprivation of all civil 
rights, the plaintiff not only was permitted to de- 
cline taking the verdi@, but even confented to 
accept the promife of Leochares himfelf, that 
Diczogenes fhould furrender the property in 
difpute. 
. ‘ Whenever, in the courfe of thefe pleadings, 
the parties came to a faé or a point of /zw (for 
both were determined by the fame judges) af- 
ferted on one fide and denied on the other, the 
Archon proceeded, as if the defendant had pleaded 
generally: and all the writings in the caufe, the 
bills, claims, crofs-depofitions, challenges, pro- 
teftations, and exceptions, together with fuch in- 
VOL. Vi. E 
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ftruments as had been exhibited, and, I believe, 
with the depofitions of the witneffes, were en- 
clofed in a veffel called ixii@*, which could not 
be opened till it was carried into court. 

Thus was a caufe at Athens prepared for trial, 
and, we muft acknowledge, in a fimple and ex- 
peditious manner; nor was the popular form of 
pleading the general iffue, and proving the f{pe- 
cial matter in court, liable to the objection of 
expofing the parties to the danger of being fur- 
prized with an unforefeen cafe or unexpected 
evidence; fince all the circumftances were pre- 
vioufly fifted, and the depofitions: accurately 
fettled, in the prefence of the Archon, fo that 
each party was fully aware of his adverfary’s 
ftréneth, and able to inftruct his advocate with- 
out darknefs or perplexity: yet if we confider 
the multitude of law-fuits, with which, as Ifeus — 
himfelf informs us, Athens abounded, it muft 
appear ftrange how fix or feven magiftrates, 
even with their affeffors, could have time to 
conduct the altercation of fo many litigants, and 
to perform the other important duties of their 
office. “At Weftminfter a fimilar plan would 
be found impra@iicable; nor fhall I eafily be in- 
duced to wifh for a change of our prefent forms, 
how intricate ‘foever they may feem to thofe 
who are ignorant of their utility. Our fcience 
of fpecial pleading is an excellent Logick ; it is 
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ximirably calculated for the purpofes of ana- 
lyfing a caufe, of extraQing, like the roots of'an. 
equation, the true points in difpute, and refer- 
ring them with all imaginable fimplicity to the 
court or the jury: it is reducible to the ftricteft 
rules of pure diale@tick, and, if it were fcientifi- 
cally taught in our publick feminaries of ltarn- 
_ ing, would fix the attention, give a habit of 
reafoning clofely, quicken the apprehenfion, and 
invigorate the underftanding, as effeCtually as | 
the famed Petipatetick fyftem, which, how in- — 
genious and fubtile foever, is not /o honourable, 
fo laudable, or fo profitable, as the {cience, in 
which Littleton exhorts his fons to employ their 
courage and care. Yt may unqueftionably be 
perverted to very: bad purpofes; but fo may the 
nobleft arts, and even eloquence itfelf, which 
many virtuous men have for that reafon de- 
cried: there is no fear, however, that either the 
contracted fift, as Zeno ufed to call it, or the ex- 
panded palm, tan do any real mifchief, while 
their blows ‘are direéted and refirained by the 
fuperintending power of a court.—But let us 

return to Athens. | 
The next act of the Archon was to caft lots ' 
for the judges, on whom I chufe in general to 
confer that title, becaufe they determined not 
the fa&t only, but the law and equity, of every 
exfe: although I have always been of opinion - 
E 2 
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with the learned antiquary Dr. PETTINGAL, 
that they might with propriety be called juryy 
men; and that the Athenian juries differed from 
ours in very few particulars. It is well known, 
that the dias) were a ftanding body of citizens, 
all at leaft thirty years old and of unblemifhed 
charaGter, but without any ftated qualification. 
. in point of fortune: before they were admitted 
into the order of judges, they fwore folemnly, 
among other things, “ that they would never 
“ accept a bribe dire&ly or indirectly for pro- 
“ nouncing their fentence, nor fuffer any of 
_ their fellows to be bribed, with their know- 
“ledge, by any artifice or conttivance what- 
“ ever; that they would impartially attend to 
“ both plaintiff and defendant, and give a juft 
“ verdi& on the very point in iffue;” which 
oath, as we may collect from Demoftbenes, they 
repeated before every trial, and the advocates 
Teldom failed to remind them of it. The num- 
ber of their names drawn by lot, in caufes to be 
tried in the Heliza, was ufually five hundred, 
as we learn from the fourth fpeech of Ifxus 7 
but, on very important oecafions, a thoufand, © 
fifteen hundred, and fometimes: two thoufand, 
fat to decide the fame caufe ; fothat they formed 
in reality a committee from the whole legifla- 
tive body, and hence they are frequently preffed. 
by the orators to be guided by the laws which 
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they had themfelves enacted: it is on account 
of their ample powers and their mixed charac- - 
ter, that I call their fentence indifferently a 
judgement, a verditf, or a decree; although at 
our bar we appropriate each of thofe words to a 
diftint meaning. The fentence was determined 
by the plurality of fuffrages; but the nearer the 
court approached to unanimity, the more bril- | 
liant was the victory ; and as he, who had not a 
fifth part of the votes, was fined a thoufand 
drachmas, I conceive, that the parties were al- 
lowed to challenge fuch of the jurors as they 
could affe& with a reafonable fufpicion of a bias 
to either fide. When the judges, on the day 
zppointed, took their feats in the Hehaa, a 
place in the open air, but furrounded with a 
rope and attended by officers who kept off the 
croud, the Archon propofed or introduced thé 
caufe; and, if the defendant made default, 
judgement was given againft him; but it was 
not final till two months had paffed, within 
which time he might apply to the magiftrate, 
and, by affigning on oath a fatisfa€tory reafon 
for his abfence, might fet it afide, and have an- 
other day fixed for the trial. When the parties 
appeared, they ufually brought with them as 
many powerful friends as they could affemble, 
with a view, no doubt, of influencing the jury ; 
a fhameful cuftom! but which cannot eafily be 
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prevented in any country, and which feems ta. 
have been common at Athens, as we find in 
fome of the old comedies, and in the beginning 
of the fpeech on. the eftate of Cleonymus: they 
were accompanied alfo by their advocates and 
witnefles,.of whom it will be neceflary to {peak 
with as much concifenefs as the fubje@ will 
admit. _ 

The office of curiyop > \ was diftinét from that 
of. &nyntis; as the firft was the actor caufarum, 
and the fecond the jurz/con/ultus, of the Romans ; 
hoth which characters are generally ynited in 
our counfel: I call the firft an advocate; -al- 
though I have no.certain knowledge that -the 
Athenian title was given to men of a particular 
profeffion ; but am inclined to think, that any 
man whatever, whom friendfhip or ability re- 
commended to either party, might, with ‘the 
permiffion of the court, plead his caufe before 
the judges ; nor do [ believe, that this bufinefs 
was in general: confidered as reputable; for 
Nicodemus, who {feems to have been a very pro- 
fligate fellow, is reproached by Ifxus in the ‘fe- 
gond fpeech, for acting difhoneftly, in hopes of 
the petty fees, which he gained by pleading 
caufes ; and, in the eighth, Xenenetus and his 
affociates, whom my author reprefents as a de- 
teftable crew; are faid to have had fuch powers 
"jn fpeaking, that they were often employcd ag 
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advocates. The paropis were of a higher clafs ; 
many of them, illuftrious ftatefmen; and all, 
men of diftinguifhed abilities, who were fre- 
quently engaged in private caufes, either at the 
requeft of particular friends, or, like the Roman 
fenators, who were forbidden to take money by 
the Cincian law, with a view of acquiring fame 
and popularity: but Antipho of Rhamnus is 
faid to have been the firft who took fees for his 
forenfick labours. When the orators addrefled 
the court in perfon, they were affifted, as Tully 
fays, in ‘matters of law by folicitors or agents, 
who were called gpaywarxel, and whofe profef- 
fion was reckoned illiberal; but, moft com- 
monly, the fpeeches were compofed by the 
great matters of rhetorick, and delivered either: 
by memory or from writing, by ‘the clients 
themfelves, or fome of their intimate friends: 
for the Athenians were naturally quick; their. - 
general aflembly was the beft fchool of elo- 
quence in the world; and, as they had but one 
language to learn, which was the fineft ever 
fpoken by mortals, the loweft among them 
could not only exprefs themfelves with prapri- 
ety, but were even the niceft judges of the pure 
Attick di@tion. P/utarch tells us, in his treatife 
on Garrulity, that Lyfias wrote a fpeech for a 
client, who brought it back with great marks of 
uneatinefs, affuring the orator, that, ‘‘ when he 
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“ firft read it, he thought it wonderfully fine ; 
“ but that, on the fecond and third reading, it 
“appeared quite languid and inapplicable.” 
“ What! faid Lyfias fmiling, do you forget 
“ that you are to {peak it but ance to the jury?” 
This mode would, for many obvious reafons, 
be hardly pradticable among us; yet, in fome. 
criminal cafes, we have inftances of artful and 
elaborate defences, at leaft equal to thofe of 4n- 
tipho, compofed or delivered by the prifoners 
themfelves: and, furely, no compofitions re; 
quire fo much delicacy and judgement, fince 
innocent men on fuch occafions are feldom elo- 
quent. Sometimes both methods were united 
at the Athenian bar; and the party, having told 
his ftory in a fet fpeech, was fucceeded by his 
advocate, who pronounced the peroration in a 
Joftier ftrain: of this we have fome examples 
in Demofthenes, who is called up by name ta 
finith the fpeech for Darius againft Dionyfodo- 
_ us; and that of Ifus on the eftate of Nicof; 
tratus was, I believe, of the fame kind; for it 
eontains very folid obfervations on laws and the 
ature of evidence, which would-have come 
with a bad grace from the mouth of an ordinary 
elient; and it concludes with a recapitulation of 
proofs, nane of which appear in the preceding 
part; fo that from thefe circumftances we may 
collet, more certainly than from the opening 
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of the {peech, that it was delivered by the orator 
in his own perfon; nor is it in any refpect un- 
worthy of his reputation. It is hardly neceflary 
to obferve, what the reader will naturally ima- 
gine, that women and infants both fued and 
were impleaded in the names of their hufbands, 
guardians, or next friends; as, in the difputes 
about the eftate of Hagnias, the prochein amy 
of young Stratocles exhibited the information, 
and delivered the charge, againft Theopompus, 
whofe fon was afterwards attacked by the gnar- 
dian of the third Eubulides. ‘The time, which 
thefe judicial fpeeches were not fuffered to ex- 
ceed, was previoufly fixed by the Archon ac- 
cording to the nature of the caufe and the nnm- 
ber of pertinent obfervations which it required ; 
and this time was regulated by the dropping of 
water through a glafs, called clepfydra, which 
was carefully ftopped, when any verbal or written 
evidence was produced, or any law, will, or other 
inftrument, was read to the court: this was a 

reftri@ion in moft cafes highly expedient for 
the difpatch of bufinefg; although Tacitus con- 

fidered the Pompeian law, by which the length 

of a criminal’s defence was limited to threo 

hours, as a check to the free courfe of elo- 

quence ; and, as the power of allotting the due 

quantity of water feems to have been difcre- 

flonary in the magiftrate, the fuceefs of a caufe 
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might, perhaps, depend too much upon his vis 
gilance, attention, and fagacity: on the whole, 
we proceed better, [ think, without any fuch 
reftraint. | 

It does not appear, that two or more advocates 
were ever heard at Athens on the fame fide, as 
they were at Rome, and commonly are with us 
on legal queftions. Cicero, in his pleafing book 
on Famous Orators, objects warmly to this 
practice ; but his objections, in my apprehen-. 
fion, are not weighty : when he was a boy, 
there were but {rx advocates in the fulleft bufi- 
nefs ; nor have we many more, who are {ure to 
be retained in every caufe of great importance ; 
to determine who are the Craffus and Antonius, 
who the Philippus and Cefar, who the Cotta 
and Sulpicius, of our Englith bar, would be a 
tafk no lefs invidious than unneceflary ; but if 
the moft eminent were always to {peak without 
any, fubalterns, a young barrifter might be con- 
demned ‘at Weftminfter to a filence of twenty 
years. | 
If the reader has but opened the following 
work, he mut have obferved, that the Athenian 
advocates called their witnefles and read their 
depofitions, as they went alang, in proof of their 
feveral points, inftead of crouding all their evi- | 
dense together at the conclufion of their 
fpeeches; and, although eloquence flows mor¢ 
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agreeably and oftentatioufly in a ached 
fiream, yet their method feems better caleulated 
than ours for the purpofe of enlightening and 
convincing the jury; fince, as Mvonyfus re- 
marks, a number of proofs collected in one place, 
and belonging ta a variety of beads, is inconf ee 
with perfpicuity, The witneffes were examined, 
and, I doubt not, crofs-examined, in the prepa- 
ratory dtages of the caufe; but they.were not 
{worn till the day of the trial, when they took 
the oath together at the altar with all poffible 
folemnity, and were afterwards called before the 
tribunal to confirm their depofitions, or, if nes_ 
ceflary, to correct and explain them;. fo that 
the practice of the Athenians happily united the 
advantages of both oral and written teftimony. 
This was the form of a depofition in one of 
their moft celebrated canfes: ‘* SOSIA depofes, 
“that Calliftratus, his wife’s father, . was firit 
 coufin to Polemo, the father of Hagnias, and | 
‘* to Charidemus, the father of Theopompus ; 
“‘ that his mother was fecond coufin to Polemo; 
© and that fhe often told him, that Phylomache, 
“the mother of Eubulides, was fifter of the 
f* whole blood to Polemo, the father of Hag- 
“ nias, and that the {aid Polemo never had a 
f‘ brother.”” They admitted, .we fee, . hearfay, 
evidence even of particlar facts, as it appears 
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alfo from the fpeech on the eftate of Citron; 
and, when it was expedient to perpetuate the 
teftimony of perfons going abroad or likely to 
be detained by ficknefs, it was ufual, in the 
prefence of reputable witnefles, to take their de- 
pofitions, which. were called bpagrvga, and 
might afterwards be read when the caufe was 
ripe for a hearing. If a witnefs was fummoned, 
he was obliged to attend the trial under pain of 
_ perpetual infamy ; and, if he was really igno- 
rant of the facts in queftion, the court permitted 
him to aéjure, or {wear that he knew nothing 
of the matter; but, if he would neither give 
evidence nor abjure, the law condemned him to 
pay a fine of above five-and-thirty pounds, a 

fum by no means inconfiderable in a country 
where money was extremely fcarce: thus Hie- 
rocles protefts his ignorance of a material fact in 
the caufe concerning the eftate of Aftyphilus, 
where the fenfe diredts us to read 'Efwmeria, or 
abjuration, inftead of Magrupia, or evidence, which 
he refufed to give. I am perfuaded, that objec- 
tions were frequently made to the competence 
of witneffes; and, when they were received, 
many arguments were ufed and fingular proofs 
adduced by the adverfe party to affect their cre- 
dibility : thus the feventh {peech of Ifzus clofes 
with a violent attack upon Dioclés, whom the 
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erator accufes of the moft atrocious crimes, and 
even produces evidence that he had been a dif- 
honeft guardian and an adulterer. 

In the admiffion of evidence they feem to 
have indulged an extraordinary latitude; as in 
the firft caufe, on the revocation of a will, they 
heard proof of an opinion declared by the 
friends and relations of the devifees, that the - 
property of Cleonymus ought to be divided 
among the contending parties; and many other 
fingularities of this kind will be feen in the reft 
of the {peeches: but we muft never forget, that 
the dixasxi were judges of fa&, law, and equity, 
with ample powers of deciding according to the 
juftice of every cafe; fo that the parties were 
permitted in general to prove whatever tended 
to place them in a favourable light; and this 
accounts for the popular topicks to the jury, 
which occur fo often in Ifeus, Demofthenes, 
and Lyfias, that their clients had contributed 
largely to defray the expenfes of the ftate, had 
furnifhed gallies, ferved chargeable offices, given 
handfome entertainments, and lived parfimo- 
nioufly in private, that they might a& liberally 
in publick, while their adverfaries either con- 
cealed their fortunes, or were remifs and penu-. 
rious in their contributions; topicks, which no 
advocate in his fenfes would urge before judges 
of the bench, but which feem well adapted to 
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the conftitution at the courts at Athens, wheré 
tfie democracy could never have flourifhed, mui 
fefs all the citizens had vied with each other in 
fupporting it; and, as in fome ftates certain 
offendets are excluded from the proteétion of 
the law, fo'in a republick few offences can de- 
ferve that exclufion more juftly than a want of 
zealous aflé€tion to the commonwealth. After. 
all, we have ho reafon to regret, that, in private 
éeaufes at: leaft, an Englifhman is fure to obtain 
juftice, although he may not have paid his an- 
nual taxes with eagernofs, or ferved the office 
of fheriff with great alacrity; and we may tri- 
_ umph in our elegant and philofophical theory of 
' evidence, which Arifltotle and Plato muft have 
admired, and by the ftri@ rules of which aik 
trials in the world ought to be directed. 

_ A few other particularities will be remarked 
int the {peeches of Ifeus; as, am appeal by Me- 
nexenus to the knowledge of the jurors them- 
felves, concerning fome tranfactions at a former 
trial ; witneffes, who happened to be: prefent,, 
called upon to give ¢vidence for Ciron’s brand-: - 
fon; allufions by tlie brother of Aftyphilus to 
what was pafling in court; the profecutor 
openly interrogated by Theopompus at the begin~ 
ning of his defence : moft of thefe circumftances 
are inconfiftent with fet fpeeches eompofed by 
the orator and pronounced by the: party; and 
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one would almoft be tempted to conjecture, that _ 
the advocate himfelf fpoke in the perfon and 
charaGter of his client, if the ftory before cited 
from Plutarch and other authorities were not de-~ 
cifive of the contrary. 

When the defendant had clofed his fpeech 
(for I find no certain traces of any reply by the 
complainant) the jurymen gave their fentence 
- by cafting pellets or beans into the urns allotted 
to the parties, and, in cafes of inheritances, 
every claimant in a diftinct right had a. feparate 
urn, but a fingle one ferved for all thofe who 
claimed under the fame title: the magiftrate 
then counted the pellets, and declared the judge- 
ment; and here ended his sysowx, or prefidency 
of the court; for he had no power to dire@ or 
influence the jury; and Ly/fas afks with fome 
warmth, What could be more difzraceful and abo~ 
minable, than if the Archon, in ¢aufes concerning 
Letrefjes, fhould dure to folicit the judges, aud de- 
fire them to find a verdict? according to his plea- 
jure? This regulation deferves to be applauded, 
and would even be worthy of imitation, if the . 
complex queftions and nice points, which an 
Engh/b jury are often required to determine, 
did not make it abfolutely neceflary for them to 
receive light and .affiftance from the learning 
and experience of a judge. 
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If the complainant failed of fuccefs, he was 
amereed for his falfe claim, which amercement 
was ufually a fixth part of the fum demanded : 
in all cafes the unfuccefsful party forfeited his 
depofit, and the fines and forfeits were fpeedily 
collected by the rays, or officers of the reve- 
nue, who paid them into the treafury, where 
fome of them were appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the jurymen, and the reft applied to the 
fervice of the publick. 

To the courts at Athens appeals lay from the 
decifions of the ftanding @rditrators, of whom 
there were four hundred and forty in different 
' parts of Attica, forty-four being drawn by lot 
from each of the ten tribes: two of them com- 
monly gave judgement in every caufe; and we 
find, in the fragment againft the burgeffes of 
Erchia, that their tribunal was fometimes placed 
in the Delphinian temple of Apollo. As very 
little occurs in the following fpeeches concern- 
ing this court, it is needlefs to difcourfe at large 
on its origin and conftitution ; but we may ob- 
ferve, that its decrees muft always be diftin- 
guithed from the awards of arbitrators freely 
chofen by the parties themfelves, and generally 
fworn to do juftice, from which there was no 
appeal. , 

Before I conclude this prefatory part of my 
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‘ work, it will be proper to mention fuccinélly, 
that the people of Athens, who had the freedom 
Of the city and governed the republick, were 
divided into ten tribes; that the tribes com- 
prifed a number of boroughs, dilperfed in va- 
rious parts of Attica; that each borough -was 
fubdivided into wards, and each ward compofed 
of diftin@ families. Every legitimate child, who 
was named on the tenth day after his birth, was 
prefented, before his feventh or eighth year, to 
the citizens of his ward with many ceremonies, 
to which we find allufions in the following 
{peeches : the time for prefenting natural chil- 
dren was the feftival, called Apaturia, which 
lafted four days in January ; but: adopted fons 
were admitted at the feafts of Thargelia in July, 
as we may collect from the {peech on the eftate. 
of Apollodorus, where the reader will fee a de- 
{eription of the forms ufual on thefe occafions. 
If the members of the ward were fatisfied of 
the child’s legitimacy, and none of them re- 
moved from the altar the victim called xépi0, 
which was facrificed in their prefence and dif- 
tributed among the company, the name of the 
new citizen was infcribed on their common re- 
gifter ; but he was not a complete burgefs till 
the age of twenty years, when he was regiftered 
on the pudilick roll of his father’s borough. 
VOL. VII. F 
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This will be a fufficient introdu€tion to the 
works of the author, whom I now fend abroad 
in an Englifh drefs: the four orders of Athe; 
nian citizens, their military and religious infti- 
tutions, their funeral rites, their celebrities in 
honour of Ceres and Proferpine, of Pallas and 
Prometheus, with their greater and lefs feftivals 
of Bacchus, are known to all, who have re- 
ceived the flighteft tincture of Grecian learning ; 
but ISZEUS will give full fatisfaction to thofe 
only, whofe imagination can for a time tranf- 
port them to his country, who can live in idea 
two thoufand years ago, and read an Attick 
orator with the mind, and, as it were, the eyes 
of an Athenian; in the fame manner as an 
aftronomer, to borrow a comparifon from the 
excellent writer on Hebrew poetry, fuppofes 
himfelf to become for a while an inhabitant of 
every planet, where he obferves its peculiar 
qualities, and its fituation with refpect to others, 
tmeafures their diftances, compares their motions, 
and forms a diftin& view of the whole univerfe. 
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I. 


WHEN a woman, in order to enjoy the rights of a lawful 
wife, has been duly betrothed by her father, or her brother by 
the fame father, or her paternal grandfire, her children born 
in wedlock are legitimate. If none of thofe relations be liv- 
ing, and fhe be an heirefs, let her neareft kinfman marry her; 
but, if fhe have no kinfman entitled to claim her, let him, 
who fhall be appointed her guardian, give her in marriage. 


Il. 
The legitimate fons of heireffes fhall enter upon their 


eftates at the age of fixteen years, and fhall allow their mo- 
thers a fuitable maintenance. 


IIT. 


If the neareft kinfman of a woman without an eftate re- 
fufe to marry her, he fhall give her in marriage with a por- 
tion of five minas, if he belong to the firft order of citizens; 
or of three, if he belong to the fecond; or of a mina and a 
half, if he be of the third clafs. If fhe have many kinfmen 
in the fame degree, they fhall feverally contribute to her por- 
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tion; and if there be many fuch women, each of their kinf- 
men fhall be obliged to marry or to give in marriage one of 
them only. Ifthe next of kin will neither marry them nor 
give them in marriage, the Archon fhall compel them to do 
either one or the other; and, if he negle& this duty, he fhall 
forfeit ten minas to the Temple of Juno. Any citizen may 
prefer a complaint before the Archon againft fuch as difobey 
this law. 


IV. 


Let the Archon take care of orphans and heireffes, of defo-~ 
late heritages, and of women, who, alledging that they are 
enceint, remain in the houfes of their deceafed hufbands: 
let him not fuffer them to be infulted or injurioufly treated. 
If any one fhould injure them, let him impofe a fine within 
the limits of his authority; and, if the offender fhould feem 
deferving of a heavier punifhment, let the Archon fummon 
him to appear within five days, and, laying the damages at 
fuch a fum as he thinks proper, let him bring him to a trial 
in the court of Heliza, where, if he be found guilty, let the 
jury inflict fuch a corporal pain, or fet fuch a fine, as he 
fhall deferve. | | 


V. 


If a hufband repudiate his wife, he fhall return her pore. 
tion, or pay intereft for it at the rate of nine obolus’s a 
month for every mina. Her next of kin, under whofe pro- 
tection fhe is, may fue for her portion or her alimony before 
the Archon in the Odeum. 


VI. 


All genuine unadopted citizens may devife their eftates as 
they think fit, provided that they have no legitimate children, 
and be not difabled by lunacy or age, or poifon or-difeafe, 
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nor influenced by women fo as to have loft their reafon. 
from any of thefe caufes, nor be under any durefs or con- 
finement. 


VIL. 


The wills of fuch as have legitimate fons fhall fland good, 
if thofe fons die before their age of fixteen years. 


VU 


If a man have legitimate daughters, he may devife his 
eftate as he pleafes, on condition that Ble devifees take them 
- jn marsriage. 


TX. 


Infants and women fhall not transfer or devife more than 
the value of 4 buthel of barley. 


x. 


. Adopted fons fhall not devife the property acquired by 
adoption; but, if they leave legitimate fons, they may return 
to their natural family. If they .do not return, the eftates . 
fhall go to the heirs of the perfons who adopted them. 


XI. 
The adopted fon and the after born fons of the perfon who | 


adopted him, fhall be coheirs of the eftate; but no adoption 
by a man, who has legitimate fons then born, fhall be valid. , 


AIT. 


s 


If a citizen die inteftate and leave daughters, the neareft 
kinfmen who marry them {hall inherit the eftate; but, if he 
die childlefs, his brothers by the fame father fhall be his 
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heirs, and the legitimate fons of thofe brothers fhall fucceed ° 
to the fhare of their fathers. If there be no brothers, the 
fifters on the father’s fide, and their children, fhall inherit. 
On failure of fifters and nephews, the coufins on the father’s 
fide fhall be heirs in the fame manner; but males and the 


_ children of males fhall be preferred, although in a remoter 


degree, provided that they belong to the fame branch. If: 
there be no kinfman on the father’s fide fo near as the fecond 
coufins, then let thofe on the mother’s fide fucceed to the 
eftate in the fame order. Should there be no maternal krod- 


men within the degree above limited, the next paternal kinfs 
men fhall be the heirs. 


XIII. 


No male or female baftard, born after the Archonfhip of 
Euclid, fhall fucceed either to facred or civil rights. 


XIV. 


Inheritances and heireffes may be claimed every month in 
the year except Auguft, and no devifee fhall poffefs an eftate 
except: by an adjudication of the court. 


XV. 


Tfany man fhall controvert the title of another, to whom 
an inheritance or an heirefs has been adjudged, let him cite 
his adverfary before the Archon, as in other caufes. The 
dcmandant fhall depofit a {tated fum as a pledge of profecu- 
tion, and, if there be no citation, the judgement fhall be re- 
verted. If the perfon, to whom the eftate was adjudged, be 
dead, his heir may be impleaded in the fame form, provided 
that the limited time be not expired. Let the fuit proceed 
before the Archon in the fame manner as the claim was at 


firft made by the poffeffor of the inheritance in difpute. 
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N OT E. 


The Athenians made no difference between the tranfmiffion of 
real and perfonal property: in thefe laws, therefore, and in the fole 
Jowing fpeeches, the words deri/e, heir, inheritance, and the like, 
are applied both to lands and to goods, without being reftrained to 
the peculiar fenfe in which we ufe them. : 
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SPEECHES OF ISEZUS. 





SPEECH THE FIRST. 
ON THE ESTATE OF CLEONYMUS. 


' , Se 
; 


THE ARGUMENT. 


POLYARCHUS left three sons, Cleonymus, Di- 
nias, and the father of those, for whom Iszus 
composed the following speech. The third son 
dying, his children were committed to the guar- 
dianship of Dinias. These young men were 
heirs to Cleonymus by the laws of Athens, and 
their grandfather had appointed them succes- 
sors to their uncle, if he should die childless. 
Cleonymus had, however, a power to dispose 
of his property; and, in a fit of anger against 
his brother Dinias, for some real or imagined 
wrong, had made a will in favour of two re- 
moter kinsmen, Diocles and Posidippus; which, 
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according to the custom of the Athenians, he 
had deposited with one of the magistrates; 
but, after the death of Dinias, he took his ne- 
phews under his care, and determined to caneel 
the will, by which they were disinherited. With 
this intent he sent for the magistrate, who kept 
the testament, but died unexpectedly before an 
actual revocation of it. His nephews then en- 
tered upon his estate, as heirs at law; and the 
other claimants produced the will; which, as 
Iseus contends in the person of his clients, 
was virtually revoked by Cleonymus, 
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SPEECH THE FIRST.. _ 


The Grandfons of enti againft Pefi hdi; ippus 
| and Diacles. | 


GREAT has been the change, which our for- 
tunes have undergone by the decéafe of Cleo-. 
nymus; who, when he was alive, intended to 
leave us his eftate, but has expofed us by his 
death to the danger of lofing it: and with fo 
modeft a referve, judges, were we bred under 
his care, that.not even as hearers had we at any 
time entered a court of juftice, but now we 
come hither to defend our whole property ; for 
our adverfaries difpute our right not only to 
the poffeflions of the deceafed, but alfo to our 
paternal inheritance, of which they boldly affert 
that he was acreditor. Their own friends, in- 
deed, and relations think it jult, that we fhould 
have an equal fhare even of thofe effects which 
Cleonymus confeffedly left them; but our op- 
ponents themfelves have advanced to fuch a 
height of impudence, that they feek to deprive 
us even of our patrimony ; not‘ignorant, judges, 
of what is right and equitable, but conceiving us 
to be wholly defencelefs againft their attacks. 
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Confider then on what esi the parties, 
who come before you, re{peQively réeft their 
claims: thefe men rely on a will, which our 
uncle, who imputed no blame to us, made in 
refentment againft one of our relations, but vir- 
tually cancelled before his death, having fent 
Pofidippus to the magiftrate, for the purpofe of 
folemnly revoking it; but we, who were his 
neareft kinfmen, and moft intimately connected — 
with him, derive a clear title, both from the 
laws, which have eftablifhed our right of fuc- 
cefion, and from Cleonymus himfelf, whofe 
intention was founded on the friendfhip fubfift- 
ing between us; not to urge, that his father, 
and our grandfather, Polyarchus, had appointed 
us to fucceed him, if he fhould die without 
children: fuch and fo juft being our claim, 
thefe affociates, who are nearly related to us, 
and who have no colour of juftice on their fide, 
are not afhamed of contefting our title to, an 
eftate, about which it would be difgraceful for 
mere ftrangers to contend. Nor do we feem, | 
judges, in this caufe to have the fame difpofi- 
tions towards each other; for I do not confider 
it as the greateft of my prefent misfortunes to | 
be unjuftly difturbed with litigation, but to be 
attacked by thofe, whom it would be improper 
even to repel with any degree of violence; nor 
fhould I think it a. lighter calamity to injure 
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my relations m my own defence, than ‘to be ine ’ 
jured myfelf by their unprovoked affault: but 
. they, judges, have different fentiments, and ap- 
pear againft us with a formidable array of 
friends, whom they have fummoned, and advo- 
cates, whom they have retained ; leaving behind 
them no part of their forces, as if they were 
going to inflict vengeance on open enemies, and 
not to wrong thofe whom they were bound by 
every natural and focial tie to affift. ‘Their 
fhamelefs audacity and fordid avarice will be 
more clearly perceived by you, when you have 
heard the whole cafe, which I fhall begin to re- 
late from that part, whence you will fooneft 
and moft eafily learn the ftate of our contro- 
verty. 

Dinias, our ‘father’s brother, was our guar- 
dian, he being our elder uncle, and we, or- 
phans; at which time, judges, a violent enmity 
fubfifted between him and Cleonymus: whes . 
ther of the two had been the caufe of the dif- 
fenfion, it is not, perhaps, my.-bufinefs to deter- 
mine; but fo far at leaft I may pronounce them 
both defervedly culpable, that, having till then 
been friends, and no juft pretext arifing for a 
breach of their friendfhip, they fo haftily became 
enemies on account of fome idle words. Now 
Cleonymus himfelf, when he recovered froin 
that illnefs, in which he made his will, declared, 
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that he wrote it in anger; not blaming us, but 
fearing, left at his death he fhould leave us un- 
der age, and left Dinias our guardian fhould 
have the management of our eftate; for he 
could not fupport the pain of thinking, that his 
property would be poffeffed during our infancy, 
and that facred rites would be performed at his. 
fepulchre, by one, whom of all his relations 
he moft hated, while he lived: with thefe fen- 
timents (whether laudable or not, I leave unde- — 
cided), he made a difpofition of his fortune ; 
_ and, when Dinias, immediately after, afked him 
publickly, whether we or our father had in- 
curred his difpleafure, he anfwered, in the pre- 
fence of many citizens, that he charged us with 
no fault whatever, but made the will in refent- 
ment againft 4m, and not from any other mo- 
tive: how indeed, judges, could he have de- 
termined, if he preferved his fenfes, to injure 
us, who had given him no caufe of complaint ? 
~ But his fubfequent condu& will afford the 
ftrongeft proof, that by doing this he had no 
intention of wronging us; for, when Dinias — 
was dead, and our affairs were in a diftreffed 
condition, he was fo far from neglecting us, OF 
fuffering us to want neceflaries, that he bred us 
in his own houfe, whither he himfelf had con- 
ducted us, and faved our patrimony from un- 
jut creditors, who fought infidioufly to deprive 
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us of it ; nor were our concerns lefs attentively 
managed: by him than his own: from thefe 
aéts, therefore, rather than from his written tef- 
tament, it is proper to colle his intention to- 
wards us; and not to be biaffed by what he did 
through anger, by which all of us are liable to 
be hurried into faults, but to admit the clear 
evidence of thofe fa&s, which afterwards ex- 
plained his defign. Still farther: in his laft 
hours he manifefted the affe€tion, which he 
bore us; for, being confined by the diforder of 
which he died, he was defirous of revoking his 
will, and with that intent ordered Pofidippus to 
bring the officer who had the care of it; which 
order he not only difobeyed, but even refufed 
admittance to one of the magiftrates, who came 
by chance to the door: Cleonymus, enraged at 
this, gave the fame command on the next day 
to Diocles ; but, though he feemed not danger- 
oully ill, and we had great hopes of his reco 
very, he fuddenly expired that very night. 
Firft then, I will prove by witneffes, that he 
made this will, not from any diflike to us, but 
from a fettled averfion to Dinias; next, that, 
when Dinias was no more, he fuperintended all 
our affairs, and gave us an education in his 
houfe, to which he had removed us; and third- 
ly, that he fent Pofidippus for the magiftrate, 
whpb was fo far from obeying the order, that, 
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when one of the proper officers came:to the 
door, he refufed to introduce him. Call thofe 
who will prove the truth of my affertion. — 
WITNESSES. Call likewife thofe, who will 
{wear, that Cephifander and the other friends of 
our adverfaries were of opinion, that the whole 
eftate fhould be divided, and that we fhould 
have a third part of all, which Cleonymus pof- 
fefled. WITNESSES. 

Now it feems to me, judges, that all thofe 
who contend for the right of fucceffion to 
eftates, when, like us, they have fhown them- 
felves to be both neareft in blood to the perfon 
deceafed, and moft connected with him in 
friendfhip, may be excufed from adding a fu- 
perfluity of other arguments: but fince men, 
who have neither of thofe claims, have the 
boldnefs to difpute with us for that which is le« 
gally ours, and to fet up a fictitious title, I am 
willing in a few words to give them an an{wer. 
They ground their pretenfions on this will, and 
admit that Cleonymus fent for the magiftrate ; 
not, fay they, with an intent to cancel it, but 
with a refolution to correct it, and to fecure the 
legacy more ftrengly in their favour: now 
confider, whether it be more probable, that our 
uncle fhould with to recall a will made in an- 
ger, at a time when he was moft intimate with 
us; or fhould meditate by what means he might 
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be fureft to deprive us of his inheritance. Other 
men, indeed, ufually repent at length of the 
wrongs, which they have done their friends in 
their paffion; but our opponents would con- 
vince you, that, when he fhowed the warmeft 
regard for us, he was moft defirous of eftablifh- 
ing the will; which, through refentment againft 
our guardian, he had made to out difadvantage : 
fo that, even fhould we confefs this idle fiGion; ' 
and fhould you perfuade yourfelves to believe 
it, you muft fuppofe him to have been mad in 
the higheft degree ; for what madnefs could be 
greater than to injure us, becaufe he had quar= 
relled with Dinias, and to make a difpofition of 
his property, by which he took no revenge ort 
his enemy, but ruined his deareft friends, and 
afterwards, when we lived with him on terms 
of the ftricteft friendfhip, and he valued’ us 
* above all men, to intend that his nephews alone’ 
(for fuch is their aflertion) fhould have no fhard 
in his fortune? Could any man, judges, in his 
fenfes entertain fuch a thought concerning the 
diftribution of his eftate? 

Thus from their own afguments they have — 
made it eafy to decide the caufe againft them- 
felves; fince if he fent for the officer, as we 
contend, in order to cancel the will, they have 
not a fhadow of right; and, if he was fo void 
of reafon, as to regard us leaft, who were moft 
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nearly connected with him, both by nature and 
friendfhip, you would juftly decree, that his 
will was not valid. Confider farther, that the 
very men, who now pretend, that Cleonymus 
defigned to eftablith their legacy, dur{t not obey 
his order, but difmiffled the magiftrate, who 
came to the houfe; and thus, one of two moft 
oppofite things being likely to happen, either a 
ftronger confirmation of the intereft bequeathed 
to them, or a total lofs of all intereft in the for- 
tune of the teftator, they gave a plain indication 
of what they expected, by refufing to admit the 
perfon who kept the will. 

To conchide: fince this caufe ig been 
brought before you, and fince you have power 
to determine the conteft, give your aid both to 
us and to him, who lies in the grave; and fuffer 
him not, I adjure you by all the gods, to be thus 
defpifed and infulted by thefe men; but, re- 
membering the law, by which you are to judge, 
the oath, which you have folemnly taken, and . 
the arguments, which: have been ufed in the 
difpute, give a juft and pious judgement, con- 
formably to the laws. 
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SPEECH THE SECOND. 


ON THE ESTATE OF PYRRHUS. 
— 
THE ARGUMENT. 


PYRRHUS left his estate to Endius, one of his 
sister's sons, whom he had adopted ; and his 
nephew continued in possession of it above 
twenty years; but when, after his death, his 

. mother claimed the inheritance as her. brother’s 
heiress, one Xenocles, who had married Phila, 
a natural daughter of Pyrrhus by the sister of 
Nicodemus, entered a protestation, that Pyr- 
thus had a legitimate daughter, and was conse- 

quently disabled from disposing of liis estate to 
an adopted son. Xenocles lost the cause; but, 
Nicodemus having sworn at the trial, that he 
had betrothed his sister to Pyrrhus as a lawful 
wife, and that Phila was born after their nup- 
tials, the brother of Endius prosecutes Nicode- 
mus for wilful perjury, insisting that Phila was 
illegitimate, and actually given in marriage to 
Xenocles as the bastard of Pyrrhus. 
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SPEECH THE SECOND. 
‘The Brother of Endius againft Nicodemus. 


Pyrruvs, my maternal uncle, judges, hav- 
ing no legitimate children, adopted my brother 
Endius, who fucceeded to his fortune, and con- 
tinued in poflefhon of it above twenty years ; 
in which long interval not a fingle man ever 
pretended to controvert his title, or to difpute 
the validity of his adoption: but, laft year, on 
the death of my brother, this Phila, who had 
fuffered him to enjoy the eftate without inter- 
ruption, afferted, that fhe was the legitimate 
daughter of my uncle; and her hufband Xeno- 
cles the Cyprian entered a claim in her right to 
the effeéts of Pyrrhus, who had fo long been 
dead, alledging in his bill of complaint, that he 
died poffeffed of three talents; and, when my 
mother infifted on the fuperiority of our claim, 
he had the confidence to proteft, that fhe had 
no title to the eftate, becaufe Pyrrhus, to whom 
it originally belonged, had left a daughter born - 
in wedlock: we traverfed this proteftation ; and, 
having brought before the court the perfon who 
ventured to make it, we clearly convicted him 
gf having {worn falfely, and prove his confe- 
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derate Nicodemus to be the moft impudent of 
men in fupporting the other’s teftimony, and 
daring to aflert upon oath, before the fame 
judges, that he had betrothed his own fifter to 
my uncle, and that fhe became his lawful wife. 
Now that this man’s evidence at the former 
trial was falfe, the conviction of Kenocles unde- 
niably demonftrates; for, if Nicodemus had not 
then been thought perjured, it is clear, that 
his aflociate would have fueceeded in his pro- 
teftation; that the legitimacy of this woman 
would have been eftablifhed ; and that fhe, not 
my mother, would have been declared my un- 
ele’s heirefs; but, fince the principal aétor in 
the caufe was convicted of perjury, and the pre- 
tended daughter of Pyrrhus defifted from her 
claim, Nicodemus was at the fame time necefla- 
rily found guilty of giving falfe evidence; for 
he fwore to the truth of the fame propofition, 
and they were both examined to the fame point, 
namely, whether the woman, in whofe right 
Xenocles claimed, was my uncle’s daughter by 
a wife or by a harlot: this was the fingle iffue 
between us, as you will perceive by hearing our 
crofs-depofitions, the evidence of Nicodemus, 
and the proteftation, which was over-ruled. 
Take and read them to the court. cCRoss-DE- 
POSITIONS. EVIDENCE. PROTESTATION. _ 
- ‘That the man, whom I now accufe, was im- 
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mediately thought guilty of: perjury, was appa~ 
rent to all who attended the trial; but it will 
be proper that his guilt be proved before you: 
alfo, judges, who are aflembled to decide the 
fame queftion. 

| I defire firt to afk this witnefs himfelf, wad 
fortune he gave with his fifter to a man worth 
three talents ; whether this betrothed wife left 
her hufband, whilft he was alive, or departed 
from his houfe after his death ; from whom he 
received his fifter’s portion, when Pyrrhus' was 
| dead, to whom he has fworn that he had given 
her in marriage; or, if it was not reftored to 
him, what action he thought proper to inftitute, 
for her maintenance or her fortune, againft one, 
who has been twenty years in poffeffion of the 
inheritance; or whether, in fo long a period, 
he once demanded the portion from the heir in 
any man’s prefence? On the following points 
too I fhould be glad to interrogate him; why 
nothing of what I have juft mentioned has been 
done for a widow, who, as he {wore, was law- 
fully married; and, whether fhe had been be- 
trothed to any other man, either of thofe, who 
were formerly conneéted with her, before fhe 
knew my uncle, or of thofe whom fhe admitted 
to her favours, while fhe lived with him, or of 
thofe, who have been intimate with her fince 
his deceafe? for it is notorious, that her brother 
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gave her on the fame terms to many others, 
who kept her as a miftrefs, and whom, if it 
were neceflary to enumerate, it would give me no 
{mall trouble: fome of them I will mention, if 
you command me; but, if it be as unpleafant 
to you to hear fuch tales, as it 1s difagreeable to 
me to relate them, I will be contented with 
producing the very evidence given at the for- 
mer trial, no part of which they have ventured 
to contradi@ ; yet, when they admit (as they 
have in fact admitted, by not attempting to 1m- 
peach the teftimony of our witneffes) that this 
woman was a common harlot, how can it be 
conceived, that fhe was legally betrothed to 
Pyrrhus? You will be convinced, when you 
have heard the depofitions, both that Nicode- 
mus has fworn what was apparently falfe, and 
that the judges gave a proper and legal fen- 
tence, when they decreed, that the fucceffion 
could not belong to the daughter of a woman 
not lawfully married. Read the depofitions, 
and let the water-glafs be ftopped. DEPOs1I- 
TIONS. That the mother of this Phila was 
common to all who chofe to be connected with 
her, and was not the betrothed wife of my un- 
cle, as Nicodemus had the boldnefs to {wear, 
has been proved to you by the other kinfmen 
and neighbours of Pyrrhus, who tell you of the . 
quarrels, riotous feafts, and contintal diforders 
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on her account, while fhe lived with him; but 
no man prefumes to revel at the houfes of mar- 
ried women, who never accompany even their 
hufbands to publick entertainments, nor think 
it confiftent with decency to {jt at table with 
ftrangers, efpecially with the firft who prefent 
themfelves ; yet they have not attempted to in- 
validate this evidence: now to fhow that I re- 
peat it fairly, read once more the depofitions of 
the neighbours, together with thofe of the other 
witneffes concerning her numerous train of lov- 
ers, which will fatisfy the court, that fhe was a 
common proftitute, and never was the mother 
of a legitimate child. DEPOSITIONS. 

From all this evidence, which you will carry: 
in your memory, it is apparent, that the fifter 
of Nicodemus, whom he fwore that he gave in 
marriage to my uncle, might haye been any 
man’s miftrefs, but was never betrothed to any, 
nor ever fupported the character of a matron: 
Jet us now confider the circumftances, from 
which it may be thought poffible, that Pyrrhus 
really married fo abandoned a woman, if we can 
fuppofe him capable of fuch indifcretion (for it 
fometimes happens indeed, that young men, in- 
flamed with the love of a harlot, and actuated 
by intemperate paffion, are induced by their 
folly to ruin themfelvés by fuch a marriage) ; 
and how can thefe circumftances be more clearly 
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known, than by recollecting the teftimeny of 
their own witnefles in the original caufe, and by 
examining the probability of the whole tranfac- 
tion? Refle& a moment on the impudence of 
their affertion: this Nicodemus, when he was 
going, as he fays, to betroth his own fifter into 
a family worth three talents, pretends that he 
carried with him, on fuch an occafion, one wit- 
nefs only, named Pyretides, whofe depofition | 
they produced at the trial of the caufe; a de- 
pofition, which Pyretides himfelf difclaimed ; 
and he ftill denies, that he gave any fuch evi- 
dence, or knows any thing of the matter. In 
confirmation of this, I will mention a convinc- 
ing argument, that the depofition produced by 
them was forged; for you all know, that when 
we are going to do any publick and deliberate 
a@, which muft be witnefled, we take with 
us our neareft relations and moft intimate friends, 
in order to have the benefit of their atteftation ; 
but in private acts, which are often done on a 
fudden, we are conténted with fuch witnefles, as 
happen to be near at hand; and, when after- 
wards their evidence becomes neceflary, we muft 
call thofe, whoever they are, that were prefent 
at the time of the act; but when we procure 
the teftimony of a witnefs, whom ficknefs pre- 
vents from giving it publickly, or of one who 
is going abroad, we defire the prefence of the 
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moft reputable citizens, and of thofe whom 
_ we beft know, not of one or of two, but of as: 
many as we can aflemble, to preclude the depo- 
nent at any future time from the power of de- 
nying his depofition, and to give his evidence 
more weight with you, judges, by confirming 
it with the atteftation of many honeft men:. 
thus, when Xenocles went to Thebes, with an 
intention to eject our fervants from the mines, 
which had been left us, he thought it not fufh- 
cient to call any perfons, who happened to be 
there, as witnefles of that oufter, but he carried 
with him Diophantus of Sphettus, who was his 
advocate in the original caufe, and Dorotheus 
of Eleufis, together with his brother Philochares, . 
and many others, whom he had collected at 
Athens, and who travelled for that purpofe full 
three hundred furlongs; yet, when he was go- 
ing, as he fays, to take a depofition in this very 
city concerning the marriage of his wife’s mo- 
ther, on which her legitimacy depended, he 
called together none of his friends, but only 
Dionyfius of Erchia and Ariftolochus of A&tha- 
lia, in the prefence of whom it is afferted that 
the depofition was taken in the heart of Athens: 
Such are the pretences of thefe impoftors, none 
of which can find credit with any difcerning 
man! The act, which they fay Pyretides at- 
tefted, was frivolous, to be fure, and of a tri- 
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fling nature ; fo that their negligence in this af- 
fair was not fingular. How! was not that a& 
to have determined the very point, on which 
Xenocles was tried for perjury, whether his 
wife was the daughter of Pyrrhus, by a married 
woman, ot by a harlot? Would he not, if fuch 
a marriage had really been contracted, have af- 
fembled all his friends for the purpofe of atteft- 
ing it? Moft affuredly he would, if their ftory 
had not been a fiction; but Xenocles omitted 
this neceflary precaution, and took only two 
perfons, whom he accidentally met, to be pre- 
fent at a depofition of fuch importance; and 
this Nicodemus himfelf pretends, that when he 
gave his fifter in marriage to a man of fo confi- 
derable a fortune, he carried with him no wit- 
nefs but Pyretides, who abfolutely denies the 
fact. Lyfimenes, indeed, afferts that he was 
invited to the marriage, together with his bro- 
thers, Cheron and Pylades; and thefe three 
were the uncles of the man, who was going to 
form fo debafing an alliance: but you will con- 
fider, whether this be credible; for, to reafon 
from probabilities, I fhould imagine, that Pyr- 
rhus would rather have kept the tranfaGtion fe- 
cret from all his relations, if he meditated a con- 
tra fo difgraceful to his family, than have 
called his own uncles to be witnefles of their 


difgrace. This alfo fills me with furprize,: 
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that there was no agreement concerning a pore 
tion either on the one fide or on the other ; for, 
if Nicodemus gave his fifter a fortune, it is to 
be fuppofed, that thofe, who pretend to have 
been prefent, would have recollected the fum 
given; or, if our uncle was fo enflaved by his 
paflions, as to marry a common proftitute, her 
brother would have been ftill more folicitous te 
procure evidence of his giving money with her, 
and would have affembled a number of wit- 
neffes, that Pyrrhus might not have it in his 
power to difcard her, when he pleafed; for 
none of you are ignorant, that the inclinations 
of men impelled by their defires are very 
' changeable; yet this fellow {wears, that he gave 
his fifter in marriage to fo rich a man before 
one witnefs only on his part, and without any 
acknowledgement of a portion; and the uncles 
affert, that they were prefent, when their ne- 
phew agreed to marry this harlot without a 
fortune. 

Thefe very uncles too have fworn that they 
were invited by Pyrrhus to an entertainment, 
which he gave on the tenth day after the birth 
of his daughter: and here I cannot fupprefs the 
vehemence of my indignation, when I fee, that 
Xenocles, who claims the patrimony of his 
wife, has called her in his bill of complaint by 
the name of Phila, while the uncles of Pyrrhus, 
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who {wear that they were prefent on the tenth 
day, have declared, that her father gave her the 
name of her grandmother Clitareta. It is afto- 
nifhing, that a man, who has now been married 
above eight years, fhould not know the true 
name of his own wife; that he could not have 
learned it before from his own witnefles; that 
neither his wife’s mother, nor her uncle Nico- 
demus, fhould in fo long a period have informed 
him of it; but that, inftead of her grandmo- 
ther’s name (if that name was in fact given her 
by Pyrrhus) he fhould infert the name of Phila 
in the very bill, by which he demands her pa- 
ternal inheritance. What could be his motive ? 
Could a hufband mean to deprive his wife of 
her grandmother's name, which her father gave, 
and which might be urged as a proof of her le- 
gitimacy ? Is it not apparent, judges, that thefe 
pretended tranfactions, which, as they f{wear, 
happened fo long ago, were invented by our ad- 
verfaries long {ince the beginning of this fuit ? 
‘Fhey manifeftly were: for it is not poffible, 
that thefe men, who fay they were invited on 
the tenth day after the birth of this girl, the 
daughter of Pyrrhus and niece of Nicodemus, 
fhould remember fo accurately from that day, 
whenever it was, to this, and fhould {wear in 
court fo pofitively, that her father named her 
Clitareta, yet that her neareft relations, her fa- 
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ther himfelf, her uncle, and her mother, fhould 
not know the name of their own child: they 
muft have known and ufed it, if the fact had 
been true; but of this I fhall again have occa- 
fion to fpeak. 

As to the teftimony of Nicodemus, it is eafy 
to perceive from the laws themfelves, that he 
was apparently guilty of perjury; for, fince, 
when a man gives a female relation in marriage 
with a fum of money by way of free gift and 
not as a portion, for which an equivalent muft 
be fettled, he cannot legally require that money 
to be given back, if either the wife fhould leave 
the hufband, or the hufband difmifs the wife, 
whoever afferts that he has betrothed his own 
fifter without a fecurity for her portion, mutt 
neceflarily appear a moft daring impoftor: for 
what would fuch an alliance avail him, if the 
man to whom he was allied might repudiate his 
wife, whenever he chofe, without inconveni- 
ence? Yet fuch would have been her condition, 
jndges, had there been no ftipulation concern- 
ing her fortune. Would Nicodemus have en- 
gaged his fifter to our uncle upon thefe preca- 
rious terms, efpecially when he knew that fhe 
bad never borne a child in fo long a courfe of 
proftitution, and that the ftipulated portion 
would by law return to him, if fhe fhould die. 
childlefs? Can any of you, judges, believe, that 
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Nicodemus is fo negligent of lucre, as to let flip 
one of thefe advantages ? I cannot think it pro- 
bable: And is this the man, whofe fifter ous 
uncle chofe to marry? A man, who in an action 
brought againft him as an intruder by one of 
the ward, of which he pretended to be a member, 
obtained indeed a fentence in his favour, but was 
adjudged a freeman of the city by a majority 
of four votes only? Read this depofition, in 
proof of what I have alledged. DEPOSITION. 
Yet this very man, who was perfectly well ap- 
prized of the law, by which he would have 
been entitled to his fifter’s fortune, had fhe died 
without children, has ventured to {wear, that he 
gave her in marriage to our uncle, without 
agreeing with him for her portion. Read the 
laws, to which I allude. THE Laws. Can 
_ you, I fay again, believe that Nicodemus, if 
there had been any fuch marriage, would have 
been fo ftupidly negleCtful of his intereft, as not 
to provide for his own advantage with a fcru- 
, pulous: attention? No, by heaven, it feems im- 
poflible, for even thofe, who give women to 
others, as their miftrefles, with a {um of money, 
take care previoufly to bargain for the benefits, 
which thofe women are afterwards to enjoy: 
and was Nicodemus contented with the cere- 
mony of betrothing his fifter according to the 
forms of law, without beftowing a thought 
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upon any thing elfe? Nicodemus, who, for the 
paltry fees, which he hopes to fcrape together 
for {peaking fometimes before you, makes no 
fcruple of aéting with thamelefs difhonefty ? 
His infamous condud&t, indeed, moft of you 
well know, without being reminded of it; 
and I am defirous of proceeding to an- 
other argument, which will demonftrate the 
abominable impudence of his aflertions. Tell 
me, Nicodemus, how came it, that if you really 
gave your fifter in marriage to Pyrrhus, and if 
you knew that fhe had left a legitimate daugh- 
“ter, you neverthelefs permitted our brother En- 
dius to claim and obtain the inheritance, with- 
out regarding our uncle’s daughter, who was 
born, as you alledge, in lawful wedlock? Could 
you be ignorant, that, by his allowed claim of 
the fucceffion, your niece was baftardized? For, 
whenever an adopted fon fets up a title to an 
eftate and obtains a decree in his favour, he 
proves the daughter of the deceafed to have 
been illegitimate ; as her father Pyrrhus, indeed, 
had done long before, by adopting my brother 
as his own fon; for no man, who has daughters 
lawfully begotten, can either devife his eftate 
from them, or aliene any part of it to their dif- 
advantage: this you will clearly underftand, 
judges, when the laws themfelves have been 
read to you.. THE LAWs. Does it feem pro- 
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bable then, that, if Nicodemus did betroth his 
fifter, as he has moft confidently fworn, he 
would have fuffered my brother Endius to 
claim the inheritance, without fetting up the 
adverfé title of his own niece, and without en- 
tering a proteftation, that Endius had no right 
to her patrimony? Now that our brother not 
only claimed this eftate, but had his claim judi- 
cially allowed, and that without oppofition, this 
piece of evidence will convince you. DEPOSI- 
TION. When, therefore, Endius inftituted a 
fuit for his inheritanee, Nicodemus neither 
durft difpute. his title; nor thought proper to 
proteft, that Pyrrhus left a legitimate daughter, 
who was his niece: he will invent, I fuppofe, 
fome filly pretext for this condué, and will pre- 
tend either that he was unapprized of our pro- 
ceeding, or that our allegations are falfe; but 
the farft is impoffible, and the fecond we have 
difproved: let us proceed to another topick. 
When our brother gave your niece in mar- 
riage to Xenocles, would you, Nicodemus, have 
fuffered a girl, whom Pyrrhus lawfully begot, 
to be given away as the daughter of his mif- 
trefs? Would you not have informed the Ar- 
chon, that fhe, being an heirefs, was grofsly in- 
jured by an adopted fon, and deprived of her 
paternal eftate ? efpecially as thefe informations 
alone may be made without danger to the in- 
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formant, fince any man, who pledfes, may fue 
on behalf of an heirefs, and the complainants in 
fich eaufes are never amerced, even though the 
court unanimoufly decide againft them 3. nor are 
they obliged, like-other fuitors, to depofit mio- 
ney as a pledge of fupporting their complaint ; 
but the profecutors may proceed -without incor- 
venience, while the defendants, if they are con~ 
victed, feldom fail to fuffer an exemplary pu- 
nifhment. If then, judges, the niece of Nico- 
demus had been really legitimate, would he 
patiently have feen her difpofed of in fuch a 
manner, and not have informed the magiftrate 
that an heirefs was thus infulted by a man, who 
had given her away as a baftard? No: if that, 
which you have now fo audacioufly fworn, had 
been true, you would inftantly have taken your 
revenge of Endius, who had injured your niece } 
unlefs you pretend, that you were ignorant of 
this fat alfo. What! did not you perceive 
from the very portion which Xenocles took 
‘ with her, that fhe was rejected as illegitimate ? 
This alone fhould have excited your refent- 
ment, and induced you to lay an information 
apainft Endius, for claiming (as he did juftly 
claim) an inheritance of three talents, and for 
giving a legitimate daughter of the deceafed in 
- marriage to a ftranger, with no greater portion 
than ten* minas.— Would: not this have raifed 
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his indighation? ‘Would he.not have complained’ 
to the magiftrate? He would! moft certainly, 
had the matriage been trpe: nor can I perfuade' 
myfelf, that either Endius, or any other adopted 
fon, would have been fo abfurdly regardléfs of 
the laws, as to give a legitimate daughter ‘of 
his father, in martiage.to another,,inftead of 
marrying her himfelf; for he could not but: 
petfe@ly know, that the children of fuch a 
daughter would inherit their grandfather's eftate ; 
and would any man apprized’ of this law give 
his property away to another, efpecially fo large 
a fortune as thefe confederates. have claimed? 
Can ‘any of you imagine, that ati adopted fon 
would be fo outrageoufly daring, as to betroth 
fuch a daughter,.without giving her fo much as 
the tenth part of her own patrimony? Can you 
imagine, that, when this affair was in agitation, 
her uncle, who has {worn that he gave her to 
Pyrrhus, would have indured fuch an infult ? 
I éannot believe it—ho: he would have con- 
tended for the fucceffion; he would have en-: 
tered a proteftation; he sould have informed’ 
the Archon; and would have followed any: 
courfe that might effeGtually have fecuted the 
right of his niece. Yet, I repeat it, when my 
brother difpofed of this gitl as of a baftard, Ni- 
coderfius, who calls her his niece, neither thought 
fit to affert het claim to the fortune of Pyrrhus, 
H 2 
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nor to exhibit an information againft the man, 
who had thus vilified her, nor was he at all in- 
dignant at the pitiful portion, which her huf- 
band received, but fhamefully acquiefced in all 
thefe tranfaGtions. | 

On each of the points juft mentioned ° the 
laws are explicit; but read firft the depofition 
concerning the claim and adjudication of the in- 
heritance, and afterwards that concerning the 
pretended marriage. DEPOsITIONS. Next read 
the law. THE tAw. To clofe the whole, 
read once more the depofition of the defendant. 
DEPOSITION of NICODEMUS. Now in what 
manner can an accufer more clearly convié the 
perfon accufed, than by adducing proofs both 
from the man’s own condué, and from the 
laws of his country? Of Nicodemus, therefore, 
almoft enough has been faid. 

Confider now, whether the very man, who 
married his niece, may not afford a convincing 
argument of his guilt. It has been given in 
evidence, that Xenocles took the girl as an ille- 
gitimate daughter of Pyrrhus, and he himfelf 
eftablifhed the truth of that evidence, by his 
long acquiefcence; for, had he taken. her. from 
Endius ag one born in lawful matrimony, he 
would not have negleéted, when fo many of his 
children by her were adult, to affert againft my 
brother her claim to.her paternal inheritance; ef- 
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ptcially, when he was prepared to.deny that 
Endius had really been adopted by Pyrrhus, 
and excepted to all the witnefles, who {wore 
that they were prefent at the execution of the 
will; as their depofition, which fhall now be 
read, will convince you. DEPosITION. By the 
actions, indeed, of thefe confederates, they ma- 
nifeftly acknowledged the validity of that adop- 
tion ; for, had they thought it impeachable, they 
would not have fubmitted to the long poffeffion 
of the laft occupier, nor have delayed till now 
the claim of this woman to the fortune of Pyr- 
rhus, who has been dead above twenty years, 
whereas Endius died only laft year in the month 
of O&tober, and they put in their claim on the 
third day after his death: now the law ordains, 
that whoever has a title to an eftate muft claim 
it within five years after the deceafe of the laft » 
poffeffor ; fo that Phila had only this alterna- 
tive, either to contend with Endius, while he 
lived, for her paternal eftate, or, after the death 
of the adopted fon, to claim the fortune of her 
brother by right of fucceffion; efpecially if En- 
dius, as thefe men alledge, betrothed her to KXe- 
nocles, as his legitimate fifter; for we all per- 
fe@tly know, that it is neceflary to make a for- 
mal claim to a fraternal inheritance, but that, 
when a man leaves children lawfully begotten, 
they immediately enter upon their patrimony 
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and enjoy it without litigation. Thus you and 
all other citizens poflefs your paternal fortunes 
without fear of controverfy ; yet thefe affociates 
are bold enough to ‘infift, that an adopted fon 
ought not to claim the fortune, which his father 
left him, while they are claiming the patrimony 
of Phila, whom they pretend to be the legiti- 
mate daughter of Pyrrhus: the very reverfe of 
. which is the practice eftablithed by law ; for, as 
J before obferved, legitimate children ought not 
to demand a decree for their paternal inherit~ 
ance, but fons adopted by will are bound to fue 
for an adjudication of the eftate devifed to them; 
becaufe no man would controvert the right 
of an heir by defcent, whereas all the relations 
of the deceafed-would eagerly engage in a con- 
teft with an heir by appointment. Left any 
ftranger, therefore, who pleafed, fhould com- 
mence a fuit for fuch eftates, and left others 
fhould dare to claim them as vacant inherit- 
_ ances, all heirs by adoption are obliged to have 
their title formally allowed: none of you then 
ean fuppofe, that Xenocles, if he really believed 
his wife to be legitimate, would have claimed 
her patrimony in court; but fhe would have 
entered, as lawful heirefs, on the lands of her 
father; and, if any one had ufed violence or at- 
tempted forcibly to retain the poffeffion, fhe 
would have ejected him, as the might, from her 
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paternal eftate; nor would her Opponent have 
been expofed to a private lawfuit only, but even 
to a publick information before the Archon, who 
Might have inflicted a corporal punifhment, or 
impofed a heavy fine. I may add, that thefe 
uncles of Pyrrhus, if they had known that their 
nephew left a legitimate daughter, and that nei- 
ther Endius nor any of us would marry her, — 
would never have permitted Xenocles, who bore 
no relation to the deceafed, to take a woman, 
who belonged to them as her next of kin: that 
would have been inconceivably ftrange. The 
law commands, that both fuch daughters as have 
been given in marriage to ftrangers by their 
own fathers {yet who can determine better than 
a father, what may be for his daughter’s advan- 
tage?) and fuch as remain fingle, fhall be mar- 
sied to their neareft relations, if their fathers die 
without leaving fons begotten in wedlock ; and 
many men have had their wives taker from 
them by force of this law: would any one of 
Pyrrhus’s uncles then have fuffered Xenocles to 
marry a daughter of their nephew, when the 
_laws had adjudged her to one of them, and thus 
have made a ftranger heir to fo large an eftate, 
inftead of themfelves? Never believe it, judges ; 
for no man prefers another's intereft to his own ; 
but if they fhould pretend, that the adoption of 
Endius prevented. the woman from having the 
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quality of an heirefs, on which account they did - 
not demand her in marriage for one of them- 
felves, let them firft be afked, why, if they al- . 
low that Endius was adopted, they took excep- 
tions to all the witneffes who attefted his adop- 
tion, and why they paffed him over, who was 
laft poffeffor of the lands, and now illegally and 
informally have claimed the eftate for Phila as 
heirefs to the deceafed ? Afk them alfo (and op- 
pofe thefe interrogatories to their impudence) 
whether any legitimate child ever thinks it pro- 
per to obtain a fentence of the court for his own 
patrimony ? - That this girl, however, was truly 
‘an heirefs and liable to be married to her near- 

eft kinfman, if fhe was not illegitimate, moft 
evidently appears from the law, which expreisly 
ordains, that every man may difpofe of his eftate 
by will, as he pleafes, unlefs he has legitimate 
fons; and that, if he has daughters, he may be- 
queath his property, but the legatees are bound 
to take them in marriage; fo that a man is al- 
lowed to devife his poffeffions together with his 
legitimate daughters, but without them he can 
neither conftitute an heir by adoption, nor ap- 
‘point a fucceffor by will to any part of his 
eftate: if Pyrrhus, ‘therefore, adopted Endius 
without providing for his marriage with his 
daughter, fuch an adoption was illegal and con- 


~ fequently void ; but if he gave her together with 
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his fortune to his adopted fon, how came it that 
you, the uncles of Pyrrhus, permitted Endius, 
without taking her, if the was lawfilly begotten, 
tq procure a decree for eftablifhing his own title 
to the fucceffion? efpecially if your nephew, as 
you gave in evidence, had requefted yau to fus 
perintend the interefts of the girl? This too, 
honeft men, you will fay, efcaped your me; . 
mory: yet, when fhe was betrothed and given 
away by Endius, you, her father’s uncles, fuf- 
fered the daughter of your nephew to be thus 
treated as his baftard; you, who {wear thar 
you were prefent, when Pyrrhus took her mo- 
- ther as his lawful wife, and that you were in- 
vited by him to an entertainment on the tenth 
day. after the child’s birth. Thus, when your 
nephew. had enjoined you (for this is the worl 
part of your conduct) to confult the girl’s in-. 
tereft, your mode of confulting it was to let her 
be difpofed of as bafe born, though fhe bore the 
name, as yourfelves have fworn, of your own 
jifter. From all this, as well as from the reafon 
of the thing, it is manifeft, that thefe confede- 
fates are the moft impudent of mortals; for 
with what view could my unclé,.if he had a le- 
gitimate daughter, adopt my brother as his fon? 
Had he any nearer kinfmen than we, whom he 
meaned to exclude from the right af demand- 
ing his daughter in marriage ! But there neither 
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exified nor exifts (for he had no fons) any 
nearer!relation to him than ourfelves.; fince he 
had no. brothers, nor brother’s fons, and: we. are 
the children of his fifter. They will urge, that,. 
-had Pyrrhus chofen to adopt any of his other 
kinfmen, he would have given his daughter, to-. 
gether with his eftate; yet why fhould he thus 
openly and unneceflarily affront any one of his 
relations? It was in his power, if he. had really 
married the fifter of Nicodemus, to introduce his 
daughter by her to the men of his own ward, 
as born in wedlock; by which care he might 
_ have made her fole heirefs of all his fortune, 
and might have directed, that one of her fons 
fhould be adopted as his own; for he well knew, 
that, by leaving her his heirefs, either one of 
us, his nephews, might have procured a decree 
for taking her in marriage, or, in cafe of our 
refufal, one of thefe ready witneffes, his uncles, 
might have married her; or, had they too de- 
clined the match, his next neareft relation might 
have taken her, by a fentence of the court, with 
all his property; this he would have effected 
by introducing her as his daughter to the ward, 
of which he was a member, and by not adopt- 
ing my brother; but by the adoption of En- 
dius, and the want of admitting Phila as his 
daughter, he not only declared her, as he ought 
to do, illegitimate, and deprived her of all right 
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to the fueceffion, but actually appointed my bro- 
ther heir to the whole eftate.. 

Now, to convince you, that our uncle neither. 
gave a nuptial feaft; nor thought proper to ad~ 
mit the girl, whom: they..call his legitimate 
daughter, to his ward, according to the ancient 
cuftom, the teftimony of thofe, who belong to 
the fame ward, fhall be read to you--Read: 
and do you ftop.the water-glafs. DEPOSsITION. 
Read now the proofs of my brother’s adoption. 
EVIDENCE. Can you then give credit to the 
teftimony of Nicodemus, in preference to the 
fuperior evidence of my uncle’s own condu&? 
Will any man endeavour to perfuade you, that 
Pyrrhus really married a common harlot? You 
will not be perfuaded, unlefs Nicodemus inform 
you, as I faid in the beginning of my fpeech, 
with what portion. he betrothed his fifter. to 
Pyrrhus ; before what magiftrate fhe declared, 
that the had left her hufband or his houfe; by 
whom her fortune was returned to him, after 
the death of my uncle; or, if he could not ob- 
tain a reftitution of it in the courfe of twenty 
years, what action he brought for her alimony _ 
or for her portion again{ft the occupier of the 
eftate: let him alfo declare, whether he had be- 
trothed her to any one elfe, either before or af- 
ter her pretended marriage with Pyrrhus, or 


whether fhe had children by any other man. 
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Interrogate him to thefe points, and do not fore | 

get to examine him concerning the marriage: ~ 
feaft {uppofed to be’ given to the members of 
his ward :.this is ne light argument again{t the 
teftimony of Nicodemus ; ; for, could they have 
prevailed with him. to marry the woman, he 
might furely have been induced to give an eny 
tertainment to the men of his ward, and to pre- 
fent this girl to them as his legitimate child, 
who, if he had been really married, was heirefs 
to a fortune of three talents. He would have 

been obliged alfo to entertain the wives of his 
companions at the feftival of Ceres, and to have 
borne fuch offices in his borough on account of 
his wife, as are required from a man of his pof- 
feffions: yet nothing of this kind will appear to 
have been done. The members of his ward 
have given their evidence: I fhall, therefore, 
conclude with the teftimony of his fellow-bur- 

gefles. DEPOSITIONS. 
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SPEECH THE THIRD. 
ON THE ESTATE OF NICOSTRATUS. 
a feast 


THE ARGUMENT. 


NICOSTRATUS dying in a foréign country, . 
Hagnon and Hagnotheus, his first cousins, con- 
tend for the right of succession to his estate 
against Chariades, who claims under a will. 
This speech is by some supposed to have been 
delivered by Iszeus in his own person as next 
friend to the young men, whose cause he sup- 
ported ; but Reiske well observes, that no ar- 
gument in favour of this opinion can be drawn 
conclusively from the opening of the speech; 
since the words my intimate friends might have 
been used by any other apeaker. 
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SPEECH THE THIRD. 
Hagnon and Hagnotheus againft Chariades. 


SINCE Hagnon and Hagnotheus, judges, are 
my intimate friends, and their father long ago 
was clofely connected with me, it will become 
me to defend them with the beft of my abili- 
ties: now as rieither of them has ever been out 
of Attica, it will not be poflible for them to 
comme prepared with evidence of tranfations in 
foreign parts, tior eafy'to confute thei oppo- 
nents, if they thould tell a fictitious ftory ; but 
what has paffed in our own country will, in 
my opinion, afford a fufficient proof, that all 
they, whio claim the fortune of Nicoftratus as 
legatees, aim only at deluding and infulting 
you. | : 

Firft then, judges, it will be proper for you 
to confider the difference of the names in our 
refpective bills of complaint, and to determine 
which claim has been made more naturally and 
with more fimplicity ; for Hagnon and Hagno- 
theus have alledged in their bill that Nicoftratus 
was the fon of Thrafymachus, and declare that 
they are his coufins, both which allegations 
they prove by witneffes; but Chariades and his 
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coadjutors in this caufe affert, that one Smicrus 
was the father of Nicoftratus, yet claim ‘thofe 
effe&ts which belonged to the fon of Thrafyma= 
chus; and, though my clients neither pretendbto 
know the name of Smicrus, nor are relatedsto 
any perfon, but maintain that Thrafymachiad 
wag the father of their coufin, yet to this eftans 
alfo thefe affociates have fet up a title. If each 
party agreed in the name, nothing more. would 
be left for your decifion, than fingly, whether 
that Nicoftratus, whom both fides have in con- 
templation, made a will or not; but -how can 
the fame man be faid in the fame caufe to. have 
two fathers? To this abfurdity has Chariades 
reduced himfelf; for having claimed a right of 
fucceffion to Nicoftratus the fon of Smicrus, he 
has inftituted his fuit again thofe, who claim 
as next of kin to the fon of Thrafymachus, and 
has tendered an fflue, that the fon of both 
thefe men was one and the fame Nicoftratus. 
Now alf this is a mere trick and a preconcerted 
{cheme ; for they are well aware, that while the 
cafe remains fample and not involved in this 
perplexity, my friends will have no diffiicultyam 
proving, that Nicoftratus never made.a will; baat; 
if they introduce the name of a different father, 
and centend, neverthelefs, for the fame eftaa, 
they are perfectly fenfible, that we muft ufé.d 
longer argument to prove, that. Nicoftratus. was 
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the fon of Thrafymachus, than td convince you; 
that no will was made by him: befides, had 
they confefled, that Nicoftratus was his fon, 
they could not have denied, that thefe young 
mem were coufins to the deceafed; but by fa- 
beécating 2 new father to him; they have drawn 
fato queftion not his will only; but his pe- 
digree. 

This contrivatice, and not this alone; but all 
that has happened ftom the beginning; wil con, 
wince you, that other perfons, befides thofe who 
appear in the caufe, have brought this trouble 
on my clients; for, when the fueceffion to a 
fortune of two talents had been fix times liti, 
- gated, who did not fliave his head? Who did 
not put.on miourning cloaths? As if by a falfe 
fhow of forrow they were ftire of fucceeding to 
the eftate. How miany fictitious kinfmen and 
felf-adopted fons laid claim to the goods of 
Nicoftratus? Firft, one Demofthenes preterided 
to be his nephew; but, when he was confuted 
by the true heirs, he withdrew his demand. 
Telephus néxt afferted, that the deeeafed had 
made a gift to him of all his property; but -he 
tao was very foon reduced to filence: then 
came: Amyniades, bringing to the chief magif- 
trate a child not three years old,.as the fon of 
Nicoftratus, who for eleven years together had 
been. abfent. from. Athens. Next, Pyrrhus of 
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Lampra was abfurd enough to alledge, that 
the deceafed had. confecrated his whole fortune 
to Minerva, and yet had given the fame fortune 
to him. Laftly, Cranaus and Ctefias of Befa | 
began with aflerting, that they had obtained 
judgment for one talent in a fuit againft Nicof- 
tratus; and, when they failed in their proof, 
had the impudence to declare that he had been 
their freedman. Thefe were the men, who firft 
led their forces againft the pofleffions of Nicof- 
tratus: Chariades was then at reft; but after- 
wards he both fet up a title for himfelf, and 
even produced his own child by a harlot, as the 
fon of the deceafed, hoping either to be mafter 
of the eftate, or to procure for his baftard the 
freedom of the city; till perceiving, that he 
fhould be unable to prove. him legitimate, he 
difcontinued the claim of the infant, and has 
put in iffue his own right under a will. 

It were much to be withed, judges, that every 
claimant of an eftate by gift or teftament, who 
fails in proving his title, fhould not pay the or- 
dinary cofts of the fuit, but be amerced for the 
publick benefit to the full amount of the fortune 
which he falfely claimed; for then, neither 
would the laws be defpifed, nor families infulted 
by thefe impoftors, nor fictions invented about 
the dead: but, fince all ftrangers who pleafe 
may at no great expence difpute the right of 
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fucceffion to any eftate whatever, it behoves 
you to weigh the pretenfions of fuch men with 
a fcrupulous exaétnefs, and to let no exertion 
of your faculties be wanting in fuch a caufe. 
To me, indeed, it feems that in fuits concern- 
ing wills, and in them only, greater ftrefs fhould 
be laid on circumftantial proof than on the po- 
fitive affertion of witneffes ; for, when other in- 
{truments are litigated, it is not always difficult 
to prove a witnefs perjured, when he {wears in 
the lifetime and even in the prefence, as it often 
happens, of the fuppofed party to the deed; 
but when the validity of a will is in difpute, 
how can it be known that falfe evidence 1s 
given, unlefs there be palpable contradictions in 
it, when the teftator is no more, his family are 
uninformed of the tranfaction, and the mode of 
proof is by no means clear or convincing? Let 
me add, judges, that the generality of teftators 
fay nothing to the witnefles concerning what 
they have bequeathed, but call them only to at- 
teft the fimple execution of the will: now it 
frequently happens, that the inftrument is al- 
tered, and a forged will fubftituted for the real 
one; while the witnefles are ignorant whether 
‘that produced in the fuit be the fame with that 
which they attefted. Since then even they, 
who were confeffedly prefent, are liable to be 
deceived, how much more readily will they at- 
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tempt to impofe upon you, who know nothing 
of what pafled? But the law, judges, intends, 
that a will fhall be valid, not merely-if it be 
executed, but if the teftator be of found me- 
mory: you muft firft, therefore, confider, whether 
a will was made at all, and next whether the 
maker of it hiad his fenfes at the time; now, 
fince we deny, that any fuch inftrument ex- 
ifted, how can you enquire concerning the fa- 
nity of the teftator, before you are convinced 
that he made his teftament? Obferve therefore 
the difficulty of difcovering, whether the claim- 
ants under a will have truth on their fide: but, 
as to thofe whoclaim by right of fucceffion, in 
the firft place no witnefles need be called to 
fubftantiate that right, fince all agree, that the 
poffeifions of the dead regularly devolve to their 
next of kin: befides, not only the laws concern- 
ing confanguinity, but alfo thofe concerning 
the alienation of eftates, are favourable to kinf- 
men; for they fuffer no man to difpofe of his 
.effeéts, who has loft his reafon either from age 
or ficknefs, or any of thofe infirmities, which, 
as you know, are incident to nature; but the 
neareft relation of an inteftate, whatever might 
have been the ftate of his faculties, has an un- 
difputed title to his property. Add to this, that 
you muft eftablith wills on the credit of wit- 
nefles, by whom you are liable to be deceived 
I 2 
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(for if none were to {wear falfely, there would 
be no profecutions for perjury), whilft in the 
other cafe you confide in none but yourfelves ; 
for the neareft relations fucceed to eftates by 
laws, which yourfelves have enacted. 

To all this likewife we may add, that, if thofe 
who now claim under the will had been unde- 
niably friends to Nicoftratus, even that would 
not be conclufive in their favour; but there 
would then have been a probable ground for 
fuppofing the teftament to be genuine; fince 
perfons, who have no affe€tion for their kinf- 
men, have fometimes preferred to their neareft 
relations by blood thofe who were related to 
them only by friendfhip: but now we have 
fully evinced, that thefe claimants were neither 
friends nor companions of the fuppofed teftator, 
nor even of the fame ftation with him in the 
army abroad. 

- Confider too another fact, which moft clearly 
proves the impudence of Chariades; for muft 
he not be fhamefully impudent, who neither 
carried out the body, nor colleéted the bones, 
after it was burned, of one who had left him a 
large eftate ; but fuffered all this to be done by 
perfons wholly unconne&ted with him; and 
_ who, though he performed none of thefe holy - 
rites enjoined by the laws, has the boldnefs to 
claim the poffeflions of the deceafed; and, 
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though he neglected his duty, has not omitted 
even to lay hands on the goods of Nicoftratus ? 
Nor will he himfelf deny the greateft part of 
thefe charges: he will invent, no doubt, fome 
fine pretences and weighty reafons for his con- 
duct ; but, what juft excufe remains for a man, 
who plainly avows his offence? — 

By this time, judges, -you muft be perfectly 
fenfible, that thefe men have no legal right to 
the fortune of Nicoftratus, but wifh to baffle 
you, and to deprive his near relations of that 
fucceffion, which the laws have given them: 
nor has Chariades alone acted thus, but many 
other falfe claimants have arifen; and, indeed, 
when a man dies in a foreign country, num- 
bers often claim his fortune, who were ftrangers 
even to his perfon; for they think that, if they 
fucceed, they fhall enjoy the property of others, 
and fhall not, if they fail of fuccefs, incur a 
confiderable lofs. In thefe cafes enow may be 
found, who will forfwear themfelves, and fuch 
evidence is in its nature very obfcure; in a 
word, there is a vaft difference between the 
claims of the legatee and the heir of the de- 
ceafed: you will firft, therefore, enquire, judges, 
whether a will actually exifts; for of this both 
law and juftice require you to be certain; and 
now, fince you have no perfonal knowledge of 
the tranfaction; and fince the witnefles to the 
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pretended will were not friends to Nicoftratus, 
but ftrongly in the intereft of Chariades, who 
demands what he has no right to claim, what 
_ can be more juft than to give the goods of a 
coufin to his coufins, whofe effects, had he fur- 
vived them, would have come to him, as their 
kinfmen in the fame degree? 

Our adverfaries will perhaps affert, that ao 
non and Hagnotheus are not the coufins of Ni- 
coftratus, fince the aflociates are labouring to 
_fupport a man who claims as legatee. Why do 
they not rather lay claim to the eftate them- 
felves, as of kin to the deceafed? Are they fo 
filly as to relinquifh fuch pofleflions for the 
fake of eftablifhing a will, when by their own 
account it will be more advantageous for them, 
that the fortune of Nicoftratus fhould be decreed 
to my clients than to Chariades? If my friends, 
who claim as kinfmen, take poffeffion of the 
eftate, it will at any future time be competent 
to the fupporters of our antagonift to prove, 
that they are more nearly related to Nicoftratus, 
and that he was the fon of Smicrus, not of 
Thrafymachus ; but, fhould Chariades gain his 
caufe, no relation will ever be permitted to dif- 
turb him; for what can the kindred of a man 
alledge againft him who claimed under a will, 
- and for whom judgment has been given? 
Whatever then each of you would think juft, 
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were the caufe your own, let that be your de- 
termination in the cafe of thefe youths: they 
have produced witnefles before you, who have 
proved, firft, that they are the coufins of Ni- 
coftratus, as children of his father’s brother ; 
and that no difagreement ever fubfifted between 
them; next, that they fupplied the charges of 
his funeral; that Chariades had no intimacy 
with him either here or in the army, and that 
the connection, on which he relies, is wholly 
fictitious. Independently too of thefe proofs, it 
will be right for you, judges, to confider and 
weigh the qualities of the refpective claimants. 
Thrafippus, the father of Hagnon and Hagno- 
theus, had often ferved your public offices, con- 
tributed to your expences, and been in all re- 
{pects a virtuous citizen; nor have his fons — 
themfelves ever departed from their country ex- 
cept by your command ; nor, while they ftayed 
at home, have they been ufelefs to the city; 
but they exert themfelves in their military fta- 
tion, bring their contributions with alacrity, dif- 
charge every other part of their duty with faith- 
' fulnefs, and fet an example, as all Athens knows, 
of decency and moderation; fo that they were 
far worthier than Chariades to receive benefit 
from a will of Nicoftratus; for that fellow, 
foon after he came hither, was convicted of 
dJarceny, haying been caught in the very ad, 
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and committed by the magiftrates to prifon 
(whence he was afterwards releafed) together 
with fome other felons, whom you. publickly 
fentenced to an ignominious death: afterwards 
being accufed, before the council, of fraudulent 
practices, he made default, and, having fled 
from juftice, was abfent from this city feventeen 
years, and continued abroad till the death of 
Nicoftratus ; nor has he at any time fought in 
your defence, or contributed to your fupplies, 
unlefs perhaps he has given a trifle fince the 
commencement of this fuit; but no other ex- 
pence has he at any time fuftained for your ad- 
vantage. With this difpofition, with this cha- 
racter, is he not contented with eluding the 
punifhment due to his crimes, but muft he add 
to them fo audacious a claim of what belongs to 
‘others? Were my clients, indeed, malevolent 
and bufy informers, or like too many of their 
fellow-citizens, he would not, I imagine, be 
now contending for the property of Nicoftratus, 
‘but would be trembling at the confequences of 
-a criminal profecution. Let fome other perfon, 
judges, draw the publick vengeance on his 
head: be it your care to protec thefe injured 
-young men; and favour not thofe, who bafely 
grafp at the poffleffions of others, before the 
neareft relations, and, let me add, in fome mea- 
fure, the benefactors of the deceafed ; but, call- 
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ing to mind both the laws and your oaths, and 
reflecting on the evidence which we have laid 
before you, pronounce a fentence confiftent with 


juftice and truth, 


SPEECH THE FOURTH. 


ON THE ESTATE OF DICEOGENES. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
DICZZOGENES, whose estate is in dispute, had 


four sisters, all of whom were married and had 
issue. When he died without children, his uncle 
Proxenus produced a will, by which the de- 
ceased appeared to have left his cousin Diceo- 
genes, one of the defendants, a third part of 
his effects, and the legacy was accordingly deli- 
vered; but the cousin, not satisfied with a 
share, insisted that he had a right to the whole; 
and, having set up another will in his favour, 
obtained a decree by surprize, and took the Te- 
maining two thirds from the sisters of the de- 
ceased. Afterwards the sons of those sisters, 
- being prepared with their evidence, disputed 
the validity of the second will, and proved it to 
have been forged; upon which Dicxogenes un- 
dertook to restore the two thirds without dimi- 
nution, and one Leochares was his surety: but 
on their refusal to perform their promise, the 
nephews of the elder Diceogenes commenced 
a suit against the principal and the surety for a 
specifick performance of their agreement. 
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- SPEECH THE FOURTH. 


Menexenus and Others againf? Dicaeogenes and 
Leochares. 


WE had imagined, judges, that all agreements _ 
made in court concerning this difpute would 
have been fpecifically performed; for, when 
Diczogenes difclaimed the remaining two thirds 
of this eftate, and was bound, together with his 
furety, to reftore them without any contro- 
verfy, on the faith of this afflurance we gave a 
_releafe of our demands: but now, fince he re- 
fufes to perform his engagement, we bring our 
complaint, conformably to the oath which we 
have taken, both againft him and his furety 
Leochares. THE OATH. That we {wore truly, 
both Cepliifodotus, who ftands near me, per- 
fe€ily knows, and the evidence, which we fhall 
adduce, will clearly demonftrate. Read the de-~ 
politions. EVIDENCE. | 

You have heard the teftimony of thefe wit- 
neffes ; and I am perfuaded, that even Leochares 
himfelf will not venture to affert that they are 
perjured ; but he will have recourfe perhaps to 
this defence, that Diceogenes has fully per- 
formed his agreement, and that his own office 
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of furety is completely fatisfied: if he alledge 
this, he will fpeak untruly, and will eafily be 
confuted ; for the clerk fhall-read to you a {che- 
dule of all the effects, which Diczogenes, the 
fon of Menexenus, left behind him, together 
with an inventory of thofe which the defendant 
unjuftly took; and, if he affirms, that our uncle 
neither had them in his life-time, nor left them 
to us at his death, let him prove his affertion ; 
or, if he infifts, that the goods were indeed ours, 
but that we had them reftored to us, let him 
call a fingle witnefs to that fact; as we ‘have 
produced evidence on our part, that Diczogenes 
promifed to give us back the two thirds of what 
the fon of Menexenus poffefled, and that Leo- 
chares undertook to fee him perform his pro- 
mife. This is the ground of our action, and 
this we have {worn to be true. Let the oath 
again be read. THE OATH. 

Now, judges, if the defendants intended only 
to clear themfelves of this charge, what has al- 
ready been faid would be fufficient to enfure my 
fuccefs; but, fince they are prepared to enter 
once more into the merits of the queftion con- 
cerning the inheritance, I am defirous to inform 
you on our fide of all the tranfactions in our 
family ; that, being apprized of the truth, and 
not deluded by their artifices, you may give a 
fentence agreeable to reafon and jutftice. 
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Menexenus our grandfather had one fon 
named Diczogenes, and four daughters, of 
whom Polyaratus my father married one; an- 
other was taken by Democles of Phrearrhi, a 
third by Cephifophon of Pzania; and the fourth 
was efpoufed by Theopompus the father of Ce- 
phifodotus. Our uncle Diczogenes, having 
failed to Cnidos in the Parhalian galley, was 
flain in a fea fight ; and, as he left no children, 
Proxenus the defendant’s father brought a will 
to our parents, in which his fon was adopted 
by the deceafed, and appointed heir to a third 
part of his fortune; this part our parents, un- 
able at that time to conteft the validity of the 
will, permitted him to take; and each of the 
daughters of Menexenus, as we fhall prove by 
. the teftimony of perfons then prefent, had a 
decree for her fhare of the refidue. When they 
had thus divided the inheritance, and had bound 
themfelves by oath to acquiefce in the divifion, 
each perfon poffeffed his allotment for twelve 
years; 1n which time, though the courts were- 
frequently open for the adminiftration of juf- 
tice, not one of thefe men thought of alledging 
any unfairnefs in the tranfaction; until, when 
the ftate was afflicted with troubles and fedi- 
tions, this Diceogenes was perfuaded by Melas 
the Egyptian, to whom he ufed to fubmit on 
other occafions, to demand from us all our un- 
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cle’s fortune, and to affert that he was appoirted 
heir to the whole. When he began his litiga- 
tion, we thought he was deprived of his fenfes ; 
never imagining that the famé man, who at one 
time claimed as heir to a third part, and at an- 
other time as heir to the whole, could gain any 
credit before this tribunal; but when we came 
into court, although we urged more arguments 
than our adverfary, and {poke with juftice on 
our fide, yet we loft our caufe; not through 
any fault of the jury, but through the villainy 
of Melas and his affociates, who, taking advan- 
tage of the publick diforders, aflumed a power of 
feizing poffeffions, to which they had no right, 
by {wearing falfely for each other: by fuch men 
therefore were the jury deceived ; and we, over- 
come by this abominable iniquity, were {tripped 
of our effects ; for my father died not long after 
the trial, and before he could profecute, as he in- 
tended, the perjured witnefles of his antagonift. 
On the very day, when Dicrogenes had thus 
infamoufly prevailed againit us, he ejected the 
daughter of Cephifophon, the niece of him who 
left the eftate, from the portion allotted to her; 
took from the wife of Democles what her bro- 
ther had given her as coheirefs ; and deprived 
both the mother of Cephifodotus and the un- 
fortunate youth himfelf of their whole fortune: 
of all thefe he was at the fame time guardian 
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and fpoiler, next of kin, and cruelleft enemy ; 
nor did the relation, which he bore them, ex- 
cite in the leaft degree his compaffion ; but the 
unhappy orphans, deferted and indigent, be- 
came deftitute even of daily neceflaries. Such 
was the guardianfhip of Diczogenes their near- 
eft kinfman! who gave to their avowed foes 
what their father Theopompus had left them, 
illegally poffefled himfelf of the property which 
they had from their maternal uncle and their 
grandfather; and (what was the moft open ad 
of cruelty) having purchafed the houfe of their 
father and demolifhed it, he dug up the ground 
on which it ftood, and made that handfome gar- 
den for his own houfe in the City. Still fur- 
ther; although he receives an annual rent of 
eighty minas from the eftate of our uncle, yet 
{uch are his infolence and profligacy, that he 
fent my coufin Cephifodotus to Corinth as a 
fervile attendant on his brother Harmodius ; 
and adds to his other injuries this cruel re- 
proach, that he wears ragged clothes and coarfe 
bufkins: but is not this unjuft, fince it was © 
his own violence which reduced the boy to 
poverty ? 

On this point enough has been faid: I now 
return to the narration from which I have thus 
digrefled. Menexenus then, the fon of Cephi- 
fophon, and coufin both to this young man and 
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to me, having a claim to an equal’ portion of the . 
inheritance, began a profecution again{t thofe 
who had perjured themfelves in the former 
caufe, and convicted Lycon, whom he firft 
brought to juftice, of having falfely {worn that 
our uncle appointed this Diczogenes heir to his 
whole eftate: when, therefore, this pretended 
heir was difappointed in his hopes of deluding 
you, he perfuaded Menexenus, who was acting 
both for our intereft and his own, to make a © 
compromife, which, though I blufh to tell it, 
his bafenefs compells me to difclofe. What was 
their agreement? That Menexenus fhould re- 
ceive a competent fhare of the effets on condi- 
tion of his betraying us, and of releafing the other 
falfe witnefles, whom he had not yet convicted: 
thus, injured by our enemies and by our friends, 
we remained with filent indignation ; but you 
fhall, hear the whole tranfaction from the mouth 
of witnefles. EVIDENCE. Nor did Menex- 
enus lofe the reward of his perfidy ; for, when 
he had difmiffed the perfons accufed, and given 
up our caufe, he could not recover the pro- 
mifed bribe from his feducer, whofe deceit he 
fo highly refented, that he came over again to ~ 
our fide. We therefore, juftly thinking that 
Diczogenes had no right to any part of the in- 
heritance, fince his principal witnefs had been 


actually convicted of perjury, claimed the whole 


eftate as ‘next af kin to the-deceafed : . nor- 
will it be difficult to prove the. juftice of our. 
claim; for, fince two wills had been produced, 
ene of an ancient.date, :and the other more rez. 
cent; {ince by the firft, which Proxenus brought, 
with him, ovr uncle made the defendant heir to, 
a. third part of hia fortune, which will Digzo~ 
genes himfelf prevailed upon the jury to fet 
afide; and fince the fecond, under which he, 
claims the whole, had been proved invalid: by. 
the. conviction of the perjured witnefles, wha 
fwore to its validity: fance, I fay,.-both wills 
had been fhown to be forged,, and no other 
teftament exifted; it was impoflible for any man 
to claim the ptoperty as heir by appojntment, 
but the fifters of the decéafed, whofe dayghterg 
we’ ——,? were entitled to it, as heirs by. 
birth. 

Thefe. atacinlecs us to fire for the whole 
as next of. kin, and each of us claimed a fhare ; 
but when we were on the point of taking the 
afual oaths on both fides, this Leochares put in 
a proteftation, that: the: inheritance- wag not 
controvertible: ,to.this proteftation we took ex- 
ceptions, and, havide begun to. profecute Leo 
‘¢chinesfor perjuxy, we difcontinued the former 
café; «After we had .appeared: in court, and 
urged ‘the fame atguments on which we have 
pow infifted, and after Leochares had: beeg very 
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loquacious in making his defence, the judges 
were of opinion that he was perjured; and as 
foon as this appeared by the number of pellets, 
which were taken out of the urns, it is needlefs. 
to inform you what entreaties he ufed both to 
the court and to us, or what an advantage-we 
might then have taken: but attend to the agree- 
ment which we made. Upon our confenting 
that the Archon fhould mix the pellets together. 
without counting them, Diczogenes undertook 
to furrender two thirds of. the inheritance, and 
to refign them without any difpute to the fif- 
ters of the deceafed; and for the full perform- 
ance of this undertaking, Leochares was his 
{urety, together with Mnefiptolemus the Plo- 
tian,; all which my witnefles will prove. Evi- 
DENCE. Although we had been thus injured 
by Leochares, and had it in our power, . after 
he was convicted of perjury, to mark him with 
infamy, yet we confented that judgement fhould 
not be given, and were willing to drop the pro- 
fecution upon condition of recovering our inhe- 
ritance: but after all this mildnefs ‘and forbear- 
ance, we were deceived, judges, by thefe faith- 
tefs men; for neither has ‘Diczogenes. reftored 
to us the two thirds of his eftate, conformably 
to his agreement in court; nor will Leochares 
confefs that he was bound for the performance 
of that agreement. Now, if-thefe promifes had 
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not been made before five hundred jurymen. 
and a croud of hearers, one cannot tell how far 
this denial might have. availed him; but, to 
fhow how falfely they {peak, I will call fome 
witnefles who were prefent both when Diczo- 
genes difclaimed two thirds of the fucceffion, 
and undertook to reftore them undifputed to 
the fifters of our uncle, and when Leochareg 
engaged, that he fhould punctually perform 
what he. had undertaken: to confirm his evi- 
dence, judges, we intreat you, if any of you 
were then in court, to recollect what paffed, 
and, if our allegations are true, to give us the - 
benefit of your teftimony ; for, if Dicaogenes 
{peaks the truth, what advantage did we reap 
from gaining the caufe, or what inconvenience 
did he fuftain by Jofing it? If, as he afferts, he 
only difclaimed the two thirds, without agree- 
ing to reftore them unencumbered, what has he 
loft by relinquifhing his prefent claim to an 
eftate, the value of which he has received? For 
he was not in poffeffion of the two third parts, 
even before we fucceeded in our fuit, but had 
either fold or mortgaged them ; it was his duty, 
however, to return the money to the purchafers, 
and to give us back our fhare of the land; fince 
it was with a view to this, that we, not relying 
fingly upon his own engagement, infifted upon 
his finding a furety. Yet, except two {mall 
K2 
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houfes without the walls of the city, and about 
- fixty acres of land in the Plain, we have re- 
ceived no part of our inheritance; nor did we 
care to eject the purchafers of the reft, left we 
fhould involve ourfelves in litigation ; for when, 
by the advice of Diczogenes, and on his pro~ 
mife not to‘oppofe our title, we turned Micio — 
out ‘of a bath, which he had purchafed, he 
brought an action againft us and recovered forty 
minas. This lofs, judges, we incurred through 
the perfidy of Dicaogenes; for we, not ima- 
pining that he would recede from an engage- 
" ment fo folemnly made, affured the court, that 
we would fuffer any evil, if Dicazogenes fhould 
warrant the bath to Micio; not that we de- 
pended on his own word, but we could not con- 
ceive, that he would betray the fureties, who 
had undertaken for him; yet this very man, 
who difavowed all pretenfions to thefe two 
thirds, and even now admits his difavowal, had 
the bafenefs, when he was vouched by Micio, 
to acknowledge his warranty ; whilft I, unhappy 
man, who had not recovered a particle of my 
hare, was condemned to pay forty minas for 
‘having ouifted a fair purchafer, and left the court 
Oppreffed ‘by the infults’ of this Diczogenes, 
To prove the tranfaction, I fhall ‘call ' ba) wit- 
neffes. EVIDENCE. 


- Thus have we been injured, — by this 
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man; whilft Leochares, who was bound for. 
him, and has been the caufe of all our misfor- 
tunes, is confident enough to deny what has 
been proved againft him; becaufe his under- 
taking was not entered in the regifter of the. 
court: now, judges, as we were then in great 
hafte, we had time to enter part only of what 
had been agreed on, and took care to provide 
faithful witneffes of .all the reft; but thefe men. 
have a convenient fubterfuge: what is advan- 
tageous to them, they allow to be valid, although 
it be not written, but deny the validity of what 
may be prejudicial to their interefts, unlefs it be 
in writing ; nor am I furprifed, that they refufe 
to perform their verbal promifes, fince they will 
not even a¢t conformably to their written agree- 
ments. That we {peak truly, an undeniable 
proof fhall be produced: Diceogenes pave my _ 
{ifter in marriage with a portion of forty minas 
to Protarchides of Potamos ; but, inftead of 
paying her fortune in money, he. gave her huf- 
band a houfe which belonged to him in Cera. 
micus ; now fhe had the fame right with my 
mother to a fhare of this eftate; when Diczo- 
genes, therefore, had refigned to the women 
two thirds of the inheritance, Leochares told 
_Protarchides in what manner he had become a 
furety, and promifed in writing to give him 

his wife’s allotment, if he would farrendet to 
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him the houfe which he had taken inftead of 
the portion: Protarchides, whofe evidence you 
fhall now hear, confented ; but Leochares took 
poffeffion of his houfe, and never gave him wy 
a of the allotment. EVIDENCE. 

* As to the repairs of the bath, and the ex- 
penfes of building, Diczogenes has already faid, 
and will probably fay again, that we have not 
reimburfed him, according to our engagement, 
for the fum which he expended on that ac- 
count; for which reafon he cannot fatisfy his 
creditors, nor give us the fhares to which we 
are entitled. To anfwer this, I muft inform 
you, that, when we compelled him in open 
court to difclaim this part of the inheritance, 
we permitted him, by the advice of the jury, to 
retain the profits of the eftate, which he had en- 
‘joyed fo long, by way of compenfation, for his 
expenfes in repairs, and for his publick charges ; 
and fome time after, not by compulfion, but of 
our own free will, we gave him a houfe in the 
city, which we feparated from our own eftate, 
and added to his third part. This he had as an 
additional recompenfe for the materials which 
he had bought for his building ; and he fold the 
houfe to Fhilonieus for fifty minas: nor did we 
make him this prefent as a reward of his pro- 
bity, but as a proof that our own relations, how 
difhcneft fcever, are not undervalued by us for 
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the fake of lucre; and even before, wheri it was 
in our power to take ample revenge of him by 
depriving him of all his poffeffions, we would 
not ac& with the rigour of juftice, but were con- 
tented with obtaining a decree for part of our 
Own property; whilft he, when he had pro- 
cured an unjuft advantage over us, plundered us 
with all poffible violence, and now ftrives to 
Fuin us, as if we were not his kinfmen, but his 
inveterate foes, 

- We will now produce a ftriking inftance of 
our candour, and of his knavery. When, in 
the month of December, judges, the profecu- 
tion againft Leochares was carried on with © 
firmnefs, both he and Diczogenes entreated me 
to poftpone the trial, and refer all matters in 
difpute to arbitration ; to which propofal, as_if 
we had fuftained only a flight injury, we cons 
fented; and four arbitrators were chofen, two 
by us, and as many by them: we then {fwore, 
im their prefence, that we would abide by their. 
award ; and they told us, that they would fet- 
tle our controverfy, if poffible, without being 
{worn ; but that, if they found it impofhble to 
agree, they would feverally declare upon oath 
what they thought the merits of the gafe. Af-. 
ter they had interrogated us for a long time, 
and enquired minutely into the whole tranface 
tion, Diotimus and Melanopus, the two arbitra- 
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_ tors, whom we had brought, expteffed theit 
_readinefs to make their award, ether upon oath 
or otherwife,, according to their opinion of the: 
truth from the teftimony of both parties; but 
the other two, whom Leochares had chofen, re- 
fufed to join in any award at all; though one 
of them, Diopithes, was a kinfman of: Leo- 
chares, and an enemy to. me on account of 
fome former difputes, and his companion De- 
maratus was a brother of that Mnefiptolemus, 
whom I mentioned before, as one of the fure- 
ties for Diczogenes: thefe two declined giving 
any opinion, although they had obliged us to 
{wear that we would fubmit to their decifion. 
EVIDENCE. 

‘It is abominable then, that Leochares fhould 
fequeft you to pronounce a fentence in his fa- 
@our, which his own relation Diopithes refufed 
to pronounce; and how can you, judges, with 
propriety decree for this man, when even his 
friends have virtually decreed againft him? For 
all thefe reafons ] intreat you, unlefs you think 

wy requeft inconfiftent with juftice, to decide 
this caufe againft Leochares. 

As for Diczogenes, he deferves neither your 
compaffion as‘an indigent and unfortunate man, 
“nor your indulgence as. a benefactor in any de- 
gree to the ftate: I fhall convince you, judges, 
that neither of thefe characters belongs to him s 
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fhall prove him to be both a-wealthy.and a pro- 
fligate citizen, and thall produce .inftances of his 
bafe condu@ towards his friends, his kinfmen, 
and the publick. -Firft, though he took from 
us an eftate, from which he annually received 
eighty minas, and though he enjoyed the pro- 
fits of it for ten years, yet he is neither in pof, 
feffion of the money, nor will declare in what 
manner-he has employed #. It is alfo worthy 
of your confideration, that, when he prefided - 
over the games of his tribe at the feaft of Bac- 
chus, he ebtained only the fourth prize, and was 
the laft of all in the theatrical exhibitions 
and the Pyrrhick dances: thefe were the only 
offices that he has ferved, and thefe too by com- 
pulfion ; and fee how liberally he behaved with 
fo large an income! Let me add, that, in a 
time of the greateft publick calamity, when fo 
many citizens furnifhed veflels of war, he would 
not equip a fingle galley at his own expenfe, 
nor even joined with another; whilft others, 
whofe entire fortune was not equal to his yearly 
rents, bore that expenfive office with alacrity + 
he ought to have remembered, that it was got 
his father who gave him his eftate; but you, 
jadges, who eftablithed it by your decree; fo 
that, even if he had not been a citizen, pra- 
titude fhould have prompted him to conialt the 
welfare of the city, 
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Again; when contributions were continually 
brought by all who loved their country, to fup- _ 
port the war and provide for the fafety of the 
ftate, nothing came from Dicxogenes: when 
Lechzum indeed was taken, and’ when he was 
prefled by others to contribute, he promifed 
publickly, that he would give three minas, a. 
fim lefs than that which Cleonymus the Cretan 
voluntarily offered: yet even this promife he 
never performed ; but his name was hung up 
on the ftatues of the Eponymi, with an infcrip- 
tion, afferting, to his eternal difhonour, that he 
had not paid the contribution, which he pro- 
mifed in publick,: for his ‘country’s fervice. 
Who now can wonder, judges, that he deceived 
me, a private individual, when he fo notorioufly 
deluded you all in your common afiembly ? Of 
this tranfa€tion you fhall now hear the proofs. 
EVIDENCE. 

Such and fo fplendid. ‘nn been the fervices — 
which Diczogenes,. poffeffed of fo large a for-. 
tune, has performed for the city! You per- 
ceive, too, in what manner he conduéts himfelf 
towards his relations; fome of whom. he has 
deprived, as far as he was able, of their pro- 
perty; others he has bafely negleted, and forced, 
through the want of mere neceflaries, to enter 
into the fervice of fome foreign power. All 
Athens faw his mother fitting in the temple or 
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Nilithyia, and heard her accufe him of a crime, 
which I blufh to relate, but which he bluthed 
-not to commit. As to his friends, he has now 
incurred the violent hatred of Melas the Egyp- 
tian, who had been fond of him from his early 
youth, by, refufing to pay him a fum of money, 
which he had borrowed: his other companions 
he has either defrauded of fums, which they 
lent him, or has failed to perform his promife 
of giving them part of his plunder, if he fuc- 
ceeded in his caufe. 

Yet our anceftors, judges, who firft acquired 
this eftate, and left it to their defcendants, con- 
ducted all the publick games, contributed libe- 
rally towards the expenfe of the war, and con- 
tinually had the command of gallies, which they 
equipped: of thefe noble acts the prefents, 
with which they were able, from what remained 
of their fortune after their neceflary charges, to 
decorate the temples, are no lefs undeniable 
proofs, than they are lafting monuments of their 
wirtue ; for they dedicated to Bacchus the tri- 
pods, which they won by their magnificence in 
their games; they gave new ornaments to the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo; and adorned the 
fhrine of the goddefs in the citadel, where they 
offered the firft fruits of their eftate, with a great 
number, if we confider that they were only pri- 
yate men, of ftatues both in brafs and ftone. 
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‘They-died fighting refolutely in defence of their 
country;. for Dicezogenes, the father of my 
gxandfather Menexenus, perifhed in the -battle 
of Eleufis, where he had a command; his fon 
Menexenus fell at the head of the Olyfian le- 
gion in Spartolus;.and his fon, my. uncle, loft 
his life at (Cnidos, where he nnn the 
Parhalian: galley. 

His eftate, O Diczogenes, thou haft unjuftly 
feized, and fhamefully wafted ; and having con- 
verted it into money, haft the ‘affurance to com- 
plain of poverty. How haft thou {pent that 
money? Not for the ufe of the ftate, or of your 
friends ; fince it is apparent, that no part of it 
has been, employed for thofe purpofes; not in 
breeding fine horfes; for thou never waft in 
pofleffion of a horfe worth more than three mi- 
mas: not in chariots; for, with fo many farms 
and fo great a fortune, thou never hadft a fingle 
carriage even drawn by mules: nor haft thou 
redeemed any citizen from captivity; nor haft 
thou conveyed to the citadel thofe ftatues, which 
Menexenus had ordered to be made for the 
price of three talents, but was prevented Dy. his 
death. from con{ccrating in the temple; and, 
through thy avarice, they lie to this day in the 
Shop of the ftatuary: thus. haft thou prefumed 
' ta claim an effate, to which thou hadft no co- 
lour of right, and haf{ mot reftored, to the gods 
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the ftatues, which were" tiuly thelr own. Oh 
what grourid, ‘Wicseogenés, caritt’ thou" ‘afk tite 
jury to give a fenténde’i in ‘thy favour? 18 it Bé- 
caufe thou haft frequently fervdd ‘the’ ‘publick 
offices; expended large fums of money to make 
the city more refpectable, and greatly benefited 
the ftate by contributing bountifully towards 
fupporting the war? Nothing of this fort can 
be alledged with truth. Is it becaufe thou art 
a valiant foldier? But thou never once couldft 
be perfuaded to ferve in fo violent 2nd fo for- 
midable a war, in which even the Olynthians 
and the iflanders lofe their lives with eagernefs, 
fince they fight for this country; while thou, 
who art a citizen, wouldf{t never take arms for 
the city. 

Perhaps, the dignity of thy anceftors, whe 
flew the tyrant, imboldens thee to triumph over 
us: as for them, indeed, I honour and applaud 
them, but cannot think that a {park of their virs 
tue animates thy bofom; for thou haft pre- 
ferred the plunder of our inheritance to the 
glory of being their defcendant, and wouldft ra- 
ther be called the fon of Dicxzogenes than of 
Harmodius; not regarding the right of being 
entertained in the Prytaneum, nor fetting any 
value on the precedence and immunities which 
the pofterity of thofe heroes enjoy: yet it was 
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not for noble birth, thae Harmonius and Arifte- 
giton were fo tran{cendently honoured, but for - 
their valour and probity ; of which thou, Di- 
cxogenes, haft not the {malleft thare. 


SPEECH THE FIFTH. 
ON THE ESTATE OF PHILOCTEMON, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


PHILOCTEMON, one of Euctemon’s sons, hav- 
ing adopted Cherestratus, the son of Phanos- 
tratus and his younger -sister, deposited his 
will with Chereas, his elder sister's husband, 
and died in the lifetime of his father. When 
he also was dead, Cherestratus claimed the in- 
heritance according to law; and, when one 
Androcles protested that the estate could not 
be the subject of litigation, because Euctemon 
had left two legitimate sons, Antidorus and an- 
other, the friends of Chezrestratus excepted to 
the protestation, averring that both Antidorus 
and his brother were illegitimate, and relying 
upon the law of Solon, which expressly de- 
elared, that bastards, whether male or female, 
should not inherit: the clients of Iszus, there- 
fore, maintain the affirmative in two issues; in 
one, that Philoctemon adopted Cherestratus ; 
jn another, that Antidorus was-a bastard. 
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SPEECH THE FIFTH. 
Chereftratus againft Androcles. 


"THAT I am intimately connected, judges, with 
Phanoftratus, and with Chereftratus, who now 
appears before you, many of you, I believe, 
perfetly know: but thofe, who are unacquainted 
with our friendfhip, thal! hear how ftrong a 
proof I gave of it; for, when Meneftratus failed 
to Sicily with the naval command, J, who had 
before been on a fimilar expedition, forefaw all 
the perils which enfued; yet, at the requeft of 
thefe dear friends, I was the companion both of 
their voyage and of their misfortunes: now I 
fhould aé& moft abfurdly, if I voluntarily ex- 
pofed myfelf to fuch imminent danger, ‘becaufe 
I was conneéted with them and valued that 
conneGion, but fhould now decline the tafk of 
{peaking for them, that you may decide their 
caufe agreeably to your oaths, and that they 
may obtain complete juftice from your. verdi@. 
Tintreat you therefore.to indulge me with your 
favour, and to hear me with benevolence; for 
this is no trifling conteft, but a queftion of the 
higheft importance to the happinefs of my 
friends. 
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Philo€temon of Cephifia, the fon of Euéte- 
mon, had fo great a regard for Chereftratus, 
that he adopted him by will and appointed him 
fucceffor to his eftate: when, therefore, Chzre- 
ftratus claimed his fucceffion in due form (at 
which time any Athenian had a right to fet up 
an adverfe claim in a direct courfe of law, and, 
if he could prove a better title, would have en- 
joyed the fortune) this Androcles, inftead of 
bringing a fair and regular action, entered a 
proteftation that the eftate was not liable to 
controverfy, intending to prevent my friend 
from fupporting his claim, and you from deter- 
mining who is the rightful heir of Philoctemon: 
thus in a fingle caufe and by a fingle decree he 
hopes to obtrude upon the deceafed two fidti- 
tious brothers, who bear no relation to him; . 
to poffefs the property himfelf without a com- 
petitor; to difpofe as he pleafes of PhiloG@e- 
mon’s fifter; and to deftroy the efficacy of his 
teftament. : 

Of the many audacious falfities, which the 
proteftation of Androcles contains, that concern- 
ing the will fhall be firft confuted; and I will 
prove not only that Philo&emon made a will, 
but that he appointed Chereftratus to be his fon 
and fucceflor; for, as he had no children by 
his wife, as the war was carried on with vio- 
lence, and as his frequent expeditions both by 
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Jand and fea expofed him to continual danger, 
he refolved, left his inheritance fhould become 
defalate for want of an heir, to nominate one 
by his will: his two brothers had both died | 
childlefs ; and one of his ftfters, who had been 


-gaany years married to Chereas, had borne him 


no male child ; but his other fifter, the wife of 
my friend Phanoftratus, had two fons, the elder 
of whom, Chereftratus, he adopted as his own, 
and declared in his teftament, that, if his wife 
was not delivered of a fon, Chzreftratus fhould 
have his eftate. This will, which he depofited 
with his -brother-in-law Chereas, fhall now be 
read to you; and then attend to the witneffes 
who were prefent at the execution of it. THE 
WILL. EVIDENCE. _ 

You have heard the proof of his will, and 
have obferved how ‘his eftate is given by it to 
my client : now to prove that he had a power of 
making fuch a teftamentary difpofition, the law 
itfelf fhall be produced, from which you will 
eafily perceive ‘the juftice of the whole tranfac- 
tion. THE LAW. 

This law, judges, which equally binds us all, 
permits every man, who has no legitimate chil- 
dren, to difpofe by will of his property, unlefs 


. his faculties be impaired by age, or by diforder, 


or by any of the infirmities which are {pecified 
in. the law: now that. Philoctemon had not-one 
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of thefe infirmities, I will in few words demon- 
trate ; for what man can have the hardinefs toim- 
peach the uaderftanding of fo excellent a citizen, 
who, while he lived, received the higheft honours 
from yoy, was advanced to the moft important 
offices, and died in battle againft your enemies? 
That he made his will then in his perfect fenfes, 
as the law permitted him, you have heard clearly 
proved ; fo that on this head the falfe affertions 
of Androcles are apparent; but, 4s he has pro- 
tefted alfo that Antidorus was the legitimate fon 
of EuGemon, this too f will dhow to be untrue. 

Eudétemon, judges, had no other fons thap 
Philo&emon, Ergamenes, and Hegemon; he had 
alfo two daughters; and their mother was the 
daughter of Mixiades the Cephifian: thefe are 
known to all his acquaintance, to thofe of the 
fame ward, and to many of the fame borough, 
as they will prefently give in evidence; but, 
that he ever married another woman, of whom 


know or ever to have heard in the lifetime of 
FEuGemon. The relations of the family mu — 
have knowyn all that pafled, and we may fuppofe 
them to -be the moft credible witneffes: call 
them, therefore, firft; and then read the depo- 
fitions of others. WITNESSES and DEPOSI- 
TONS. | . 
Yet -further: I will convince you that our 
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opponents themfelves have in fa& given the 
fame evidence; for, at the examination before 
the Archon, when they depofited the ftated fum, 
and contended that thefe young men were the 
legitimate fons of Eudtemon, being afked by 
us, who was their mother, and whofe daughter 
fhe was, they were unable to inform us, though 
we protefted againft their allegation, and the 
Archon preffed them to anfwer, as the law re- 
‘quired. Could they, indeed, be allowed, judges, 
to contend and proteft that the fons were legi- 
timate, when they could not declare, who their 
mother was, nor’ mention any one of her rela~ 
tions? Then, to be fure, they delayed the fuit 
by pretending, that fhe was a Lemnian; but, 
‘when they came afterwards to be re-examined, 
they faid, before any queftion was propofed, 
that the mother of the young men was Callippe, 
the daughter of Piftoxenus; thinking it fuffi- 
cient to pronounce a name, which they had 
probably invented: when we afked who this 
Piftoxenus was, and whether he was living or 
not, they anfwered, that he died fighting in Si- 
cily, and left his only daughter to the care of 
Euctemon, to whom, while he was her guardian 
as well as hufband, fhe bore thefe two fons. A 
moft audacious affertion, and palpable fition ! 
as-I will prove to you by their very anfwers at 
the examination ; for two and fifty years have 
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elapfed from the Archonthip of Arimneftus, 
when our armament embarked for Sicily, and 
the elder of thefe youths, whom they pretend 
to be the fons of Euctemon and Callippe,. has 
not pafled his twentieth year: if then we de- 
du& his age from the time fince the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, there remain above thirty years; fo 
that Callippe could neither be in ward at that 
age, nor could fhe have remained fo long un- 
married and childlefs, but muft have had a huf- 
band either by the authority of a guardian, or 
by an adjudication of the court. Befides, fhe 
muft have been known by the friends of Euc- 
temon, and by his fervants, if fhe really was 
married to him and lived fo many years in his 
houfe ; for it is not enough to produce mere 
names at an examination, but it is neceflary to 
thow that the perfons actually exifted, and to 
prove their exiftence by the teftimony of thofe 
who were connected with them: yet when we 
challenged them to fummon any of Euétemon’s 
friends, who knew that fuch a woman as Cal- 
lippe lived with him or was his ward, and urged 
them to decide the controverfy by the evidence 
of fuch domefticks as were ftill alive, or to de- 
liver up to us any of their flaves, who might be 
compelled to difclofe what they remembered: of 
the tranfaction, they would neither give up their 
own flaves to be queftioned, nor take ours for 
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that putpofe. Officer, read their anfwer, toge- 
ther with our depofitions: and challenges. AN- 
BWER. DEPOSITIONS. CHALLENGES. 

So decifive a mode of proof have they de- 
clined; but it fhall be my care to inform you, - 
who this woman and her children are, and to 
deferibe to you thofe, who have declared them 
to be legitimate, and are ftriving to procure for 
them the inheritance of Euctemon. It may per- 
haps be unpleafant to Phanoftratus, to hear the 
misfortunes of his father-in-law opened to the 
¢ourt; but it is expedient to fay a few words 
cohcerning them, that, when you are apprized 
of the truth, you may be more able to decide 
actording fo juftice. 

Eudtemon lived fix and ninety years, the 
fteater part of which time he paffed with appa- 
fent profperity ; for he had an affluent fortune, 
a wife and hopeful children, with other ingre- 
diérits of happinefs ; but in his advanced age he 
met with no fmall calamity, which threw his 
whole family into diforder, confumed a great 
part of his eftate, and occafioned a diffenfion be- 
tween hin and his moft intimate friends: what 
was the foutce of this evil, and in what mamnet 
it happened, I will explain as concifely as I am 
able, 

He had a freedwoman, who inhabited a 
houfe of his in the Pirzus, where the kept fe- 
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veral female flaves, and among them one named 
Alce, whom, [ fancy, moft of you know: after 
this Alce had been bought, the lived many years 
in that houfe, but, when fhe grew older, was 
femoved from it. While fhe continued there, 
one Dio, a freedman, was connected with her, 
and by him, as fhe herfelf declared, fhe became 
the mother of thefe two young men, whom Dio 
educated as his own; till, having committed a 
great mifdemeanor, and fearing a profecution, 
he ftole away to Sicyon: after which Euctemon 
gave Alce the care of his houfe in Ceramicus by 
the little gate, where they fell wine. When 
fhe was fent thither, judges, fhe was the occa- 
fion of many and great diforders; for EuCte- 
mon, going frequently to collect his rents, paffed 
a confiderable part of his time in that houfe, 
and even fometimes fat at table with the wo- 
man, having left his wife and children in the 
houfe, which he ufually inhabited ; and, though 
his family were highly difpleafed, yet he per- 
. fifted in his courfe, and fpent his whole time 
with Alce, having either by poifon, or by difor- 
der, or by fome other intirmity, fo totally loft 
his underftanding, that he was perfyaded by her 
to offer the elder of her two boys to the men of 
his ward under his own name; but when Phi- 
lo€temon oppofed his admiilion, and the mem- 
pers of the ward refufed to admit him, or-to ac- 
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cept of the victim ufually given on fuch occa- 
fions, the old man, being enraged againft his 
fon, and defiring to, diftrefs him, made a propo- 
fal of marriage to the fifter of Democrates the 
Aphidnean, with an intent to educate and adopt 
her children as his own, if Philo&temon would 
not confent to have the other admitted ; upon 
which his relations, knowing that he could have 
no more children at his age, but that fuppofi- 
titidus fons might be produced, which would 
raife ftill more violent animofities, advifed Phi-~ 
loG@emon, judges, to give his canfent that his 
father fhould introduce the boy to the ward, as_ 
he defired, and allot a farm for his {upport. In 
this advice Philoétemon acquiefced, heartily 
afhamed of his father’s dotage, but not knowing 
how elfe to fecure himfelf from the calamity 
wghich threatened him : when therefore an agree- 
ment was made to that effe@&, and the boy was 
admitted as a member of the ward, Euctemon 
dropped his project of marrying, by which he 
fhowed that his defign had not been formed 
with a view to having children of his own, but — 
for the fake of admitting the baftard of his mif- 
trefs; for what occafion, judges, had ‘he to 
marry, if, as they infift, he had fons ‘born in 
wedlock with a citizen of Athens? Who could 
have prevented his admitting them to their free- 
dom? -Why fhould he introduce them upon 
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- eertain conditions, when the law had ordained, 
that all children, begotten in matrimony, fhould 
have an equal fhare of their paternal fortune? 
Or why, laftly, did he admit into his ward the 
elder only of the boys, and pay no regard -to 
_ the younger, whom from the day of his birth 
he had not mentioned either to Philoétemon 
whilft he was alive, or to any of his friends? 
Thefe are the men, Androcles, whom you have 
averred, in your proteftation, to be the legiti- 
mate fons of Euétemon. Now, to prove the 
truth of my affertinns, let the eee be 
read. DEPOSITIONS. 

After this tranfa@tion Philoctemon was flain | 
at Chios in a naval engagement, in which he 
had the command of a galley; and Euétemon 
declared in open court, that he was defirous of 
recording his agreement with his fon; at the 
fame time Phanoftratus, accompanied by his 
kinfman Chereas, was on the point of failing 
with the fleet, which Timotheus condudted ; 
and the veflel, which he commanded, was juft 
weighing anchor at Munichia, when Euctemon 
went thither attended by fome friends, and, 
having written a will declaratory of the condi- 
tions on which he adopted this Antidorus, he - 
depofited the inftrument with his relation Py- 
thodorus of Cephifia. Now, that he aéted in 
this manner, not as if he had legitimate chil- 
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dren, both Androcles has proved, and the fa& 
itfelf fufficiently demonftrates ; for no man be- 
queaths any thing as a legacy to his own fons, 
fince the law gives every fon the pofleffions of 
his father, and permits not any man, who has 
children begotten in wedlock, to difpofe of bis 
eftate by will. 

When the writing had lain almoft two years 
with Pythodorus, and Chereas in the mean 
time was dead, thefe affociates, being fubfervient 
to the inclinations of Alce, perceiving the pro- 
perty of Euctemon to be continually watted, 
and con¢luding from his dotage, that a fair op~ 
portunity prefented itfelf, began their attack in 
concert; and firft they prevailed with Eucte- 
mon to revoke his will, as difadvantageous to 
the boys; becaufe his daughters only and their 
children would inherit his vifible property, but, 
if he fold part of his land and left the fum 
which he received for it, the adopted fon and 
his friends would take firm poffeffion of the 
money. ‘The old man, perfuaded by this rea- 
foning, demanded his will of Pythodorus, and 
inftituted a fuit for the production of it: when 
Pythodorus, therefore, appeared before the Ar- 
chon, Eu€temon declared that he wifhed to 
cancel his will; and his kinfman affured both 
him, and Phanoftratus who was prefent, that he 
did not oppofe his intention, but, as Chereas, 
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who had joined with Eu€temon in depofiting 
the will, had left a daughter, he thought it pro- 
per to defer the revocation of it till fhe could 
give her confent, and have a hufband or guar- 
dian who might confirm her a@: as the Ar- 
chon was of the fame opinion, Eu€temon, hav- | 
ing made a declaration before the magiftrate and 
his affeffors, in the hearing of many witneffes 
whom he called, that his teftament was no 
longer valid, left the court. - 

Soon after this they proceeded to thofe acts, 
with a view to which they had perfuaded him 
to refcind his will: they fold the Athmonian 
eftate for feventy-five minas to Antiphanes ; 
the Serangian bath to Ariftolochus for thirty; 
and the houfe in the city which had been mort- — 
gaged for four and forty minas,* they conveyed 
to the hierophant: next they difpofed of his 
goats, together with the goatherd, for thirteen 
thinas; and two carriages to be drawn by 
thules, one for eight minas, and the other fort 
five and a half; not omitting any of the flaves, 
who worked for his benefit. The fum, which 
they collected from the fale of thefe effects very 
foon after the death of Philo@temon, amounted 
fo mote than three talents. I will now call 
witnefles, who will {wear to the truth of all my 
one EVIDENCE, 
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Thus were thefe poffeffions aliened: the de- 
firuction of the reft they foon meditated, and 
contrived for that purpofe the moft infamous 
artifice, to which you fhould particularly attend ; 
for, perceiving that Euctemon was entirely fu- 
perannuated, and could not even rife from hits 
bed, they deliberated how they might after his 
death effectually fecure his property to them- 
felves. What was the refult of this delibera- 
tion? They announced the two boys to the 
Archon as having been adopted by the two de- 
ceafed fons of Euétemon ; and, feigning them- 
felves to be their guardians, petitioned the ma-. 
giftrate that the lands and houfes of thofe or- 
phans might be expofed to auction, fo that 
fome part of their eftate might be let, and fome 
of it pledged as a fecurity for the rents; that 
the latter might be diftinguifhed by columns 
and infcriptions, and that they themfelves, while 
Euctemon was alive, might receive the profits. 
' As foon therefore as the courts were full, -the 
magiftrate caufed the auction to be proclaimed, 
and a party of thefe confpirators began to bid' 
for the lots; when fome, who were prefent, 
ran to inform our friends of the contrivance, 
and they, coming without delay, apprized the 
judges of the whole tranfaction: upon this the 
court would not fuffer the houfes to be let; 
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but, if the fcheme had not been detected, the 
whole eftate would have been loft. Call thofe 
who were witneffes of this affair. EVIDENCE, 
'-Before thefe men were connected with this 
artful woman, and, in conjunction with her, 
confpired againft Euctemon, he poffeffed fo large 
an eftate, that boty he and his fon Philo&temon 
filled the moft éxpenfive offices for your fervice, 
and were fo far from aliening their ancient 
pofleffions, that they were continually making 
new purchafes with the money, which they had 
faved ; but, when Philoétemon died, fuch was 
the diforder which prevailed, that not half of 
his former eftate remained, and the rents were 
all extinguifhed. Nor were they fatisfied, judges, 
with confuming this property; but, as foon as 
Euctemon was dead, and his body was lying in 
the houfe, they were audacious enough ts de- 
tain the fervants with them, that his death might - 
not be mentioned to his daughters, or to 
his widow, or to any of his relations; while 
they, together with Alce, removed all the mo- 
ney and furniture to the next houfe, which had 
been rented, and was then inhabited, by one 
of their crew, this very Antidorus; nor, when 
the widow and daughters heard of Euéte- 
mon’s death from others, and came to the door, 
would they fuffer them to enter; but infifted, 
that it was not their bufinefs to bury. the -de- 
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ceafed. - Thus were they prevented from going 
in till juft before fun-fet ; and when they en- 
tered, they found the body, which had lain, as 
the fervants declared, unburied for two days, 
and perceived that all the goods had been re- 
moved by thefe confederates. The women, 
therefore, employed themfelves, as their duty re- 
quired, in preparing the corfe {or burial, while 
my clients were fhowing to fome friends, who 
accompanied them, ‘the miferable condition of 
the houfe; and afked the fervants, in the pre- 
fence of the affociates, to what place the effects 
hhad been carried: when they anfwered, that 
Androcles and the reft had conveyed them to 
the houfe next adjoining. Phanoftratus and 
his companions thought it neceflary to make a 
legal enquiry into the robbery, and demanded 
the flaves, who had carried the goods, to be de- 
Jivered up to them; but the contrivers of the 
moifchief would not confent to this act of jul-. 
tice. In confirmation of my narrative, read 
thefe depofitions, and this inventory of the 
goods which were removed. DEPOSITIONS. 
INVENTORY. Thus having conveyed fo many~ 
valuable effects from the houfe, having received 
the money arifing from the fale of fo large ag 
eftate, and having divided among themfelves 
the rents which became due in fo long an inter- 


val, they imagine that they fhall be mafters of 
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the whole; and to fuch a height of confidence 
have they advanced, though they durft not meet 
us in a dire form of ation, that they have 
averred the legitimacy of our two opponents 
by way of proteftation; not confidering, that 
they fpeak both falfely and inconfiftently with 
their previous conduct; fince, when they ap- 
peared before the Archon, they ftyled one of 
them the adopted fon of Philoctemon, and the 
other of Ergamenes, whereas they now proteft 
them both to be the fons of Euctemon: yet had 
they been lawfully begotten, and had they beer 
adopted, as they firft alledged, not even then 
could they have been called the fons of Eude- 
‘mon; for the law forbids a fon by adoption to 
return into the family, from which he was eman- 
cipated, unlefs he leave a legitimate fon of his 
own in the family which adopted him; fo that, 
even from their own behaviour, it is manifeft 
that their evidence is falfe. If they had then 
completed their fcheme of letting the houfes, my. 
clients would now be precluded from aflerting 
their right; but, as the judges declared that it 
was not their bufinefs to let them, thefe men — 
have not ventured to difpute our title in a re- 
gular courfe of law, but have protefted, with 
exceflive audacity, that the very perfons whofe 
claim you rejected were lawful heirs to the 
eftate. Obferve too. the affurance of Andro- 
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cles, who firft claimed for himfelf the daughter 
of Euctemon, as if fhe had been the heirefs, 
and infifted on his right to a fifth part of the 
property, as if it had been liable to litigation, 
yet has now averred that Euétemon left a legi- 
timate fon. Has he not by this clearly con- 
victed himfelf of having given falfe evidence? 
He certainly has ; for had a fon of Eu@temon 
begotten in wedlock been living, his daughter 

could not have been heirefs, nor could the eftate 
- have been open to controverfy: to prove that 
he firft made fuch a claim, thefe depofitions 
fhall be read to you. EVIDENCE. — 

The very reverfe, therefore, has now hap- 
pened of that which the law ordains; for it is 
enacted, that, from the Archonfhip of Euclid, 
no male or female baftard fhall have any right 
of confanguinity either in civil or facred mat- 
ters: but Androcles and Antidorus think them- 
felves entitled to ftrip the daughters of Eucte- 

mon and their fons of their inheritance, and to 
~ feize the poffeffions both of him and of Philoc- 
temon ; while this woman, who impaired Euc- 
temon’s underftanding, and has poffeffed herfelf 
of fo vaft a fum, has infolence enough, through 
’ their perfuafion, not only to undervalue her late 
mafter’s friends, but even to treat the whole 
city with contempt. A fingle circumftance, 
which you fhall hear, will eafily convince you 
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of her lawlefs impudence; but firft let the law 
be read. THE LAW. 

This ordinance, judges, have you fo pioufly 
and folemnly made, thinking it of high import- 
ance to the ftate, that Ceres and Proferpine, as 
well as all the other deities, fhould be adored 
with reverence; but the mother of my adverfa- 
ries, who was confefledly a flave, whofe whole 
life had been marked with infamy, and who 
confequently ought neither to have entered the 
temple, nor to have feen any thing that it con- 
tained, had the boldnefs, when divine rites were 
performed to thefe goddefles, to accompany 
the proceffion, to walk into the temple, and to 
infpect what it was unlawful for her to fee: 
the decree of the fenate concerning her proves 
the truth of my allegations. THE DECREE. 

You muft then confider, judges, whether a 
fon of this woman fhould fucceed to the eftate 
of Philo&temon, and perform holy ceremonies 
at his tomb, or the fon of his own fifter, whom _ 
he had himfelf adopted ; and whether the fifter 
of Philoé&temon, who was married to Chzreas, 
and is now a widow, fhould be at their difpofal, 
either to be given in marriage to any man, 
whom they chufe, or to grow old in a ftate of 
widowhood, or whether fhe ought not, as a le- | 
gitimate daughter, to be difpofed of by your- 
felves as your wifdom fhall direé&t: on this point 
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muft your judgment now be given, for to this 
dangerous crifis are my clients reduced by the 
 proteftation. Should thefe confederates fail of: 
fuccefs in the prefent conteft, and. fhould the 
eftate be declared open to controverfy, they may 
again bring the queftion before you in another 
action: yet, if a will was made by Philoctemon, 
which he had no power to make, his power 
ought now to have been difputed; but, if he 
undeniably had fuch a right, and the fact only 
of his having devifed his property be denied, 
they fhould not have oppofed our claim by 
this collateral mode of litigation, but fhould 
have brought the matter in due form to a regu- 
lar iffue. At prefent, what clearer method can 
be found of proving this man’s teftimony to be 
falfe, than by interrogating him thus? Whence, 
Androcles, do you know, that Philoctemon 
neither made a will nor adopted Chzreftratus ¢ 
For it is reafonable, judges, that a man fhould 
give evidence of thofe tranfaGtions of which he 
was eye witnefs, or he may on fome occafions 
even repeat what he has heard from others. 
You have exprefsly averred, that Philo&temon 
never made a will and died childlefs; but -how- 
‘is it poffible, judges, for this to be known. by 
him ? It is the fame, as if he were to aver, that 
he knows what all of you are doing every day. 
This at leaft, audacious as he is, he will not af- 
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fert, that he was perpetually in Philoctemon’s 
company, and knew every action of ‘his life ; 
for of all men living, the deceafed abhorred him 
moft, both for his general improbity, and be- 
caufe he alone of all his relations confpired with 
Alce to embezzle the goods of Eu€temon, and 
acted in concert with her in the manner before 
defcribed. : 

_ Above all it muft neceffarily move our indig- 
nation, that they fhould fo impudently abufe the 
name of EuGemon, the grandfather of Cheref- 
tratus; for if, as they alledge, Philoctemon had 
no power to appoint an heir, and if the eftate 
was EuGtemon’s, is it not more juft that his pof- 
feffions fhould be inherited by his daughters, 
who were indifputably legitimate, and by us, 
who are their fons, than by men, who bear no 
relation to him, and who are confuted not only 
by our arguments, but alfo by the conduc of 
thefe provident guardians? This, judges, I fup- 
plicate and adjure you particularly to remember, 
as I before related it; and as you have it in evi- 
dence: that Androcles firft declared himfelf 
their guardian, as if they were the legitimate 
fons of Euctemon, and then claimed for his 
own, ufe the property of their fuppofed father : 
now, in the name of the immortal gods, 1s it 
not abominable, judges, that, if thefe men be le- 
gitimate, their guardian fhould claim for him- 
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felf both their fortune and the daughter of the 
deceafed Euctemon, as if fhe was the obje& of 
a judicial conteft, and that, if they are illegiti- 
mate, he fhould now make an averment of their 
legitimacy? Thefe are plain contradiCtions: fo 
that the falfity of his teftimony has been proved 
- not only by witneffes, but alfo by his own be- 
haviour. | Se 

As to Chereftratus, no man gives him affift- 
ance by protefting that the eftate is not open to 
litigation ; but he defires to proceed in the re- 
gular courfe; while this fellow prevents all 
others from afferting their claims, and, having 
averred that Euctemon left children begotten in 
matrimony, imagines that you are to be deluded 
with impertinent digreffions, believing that, if 
he wholly omits the material heads of argu- 
ment, or very flightly touches them, but pours 
forth his abufe againft us with a loud voice, and 
exclaims that my clients are rich, whilft he is 
indigent, it will inftantly appear to you, that 
the children were legitimate. Now, my clients, 
judges, have {pent a greater part of their for- 
tune in the fervice of the ftate, than for their 
own advantage: feven times has Phanoftratus 
equipped a galley; he has ferved all the publick 
offices, and obtained many honours for the mag- 
_ nificence of his fhows. Chezreftratus too, when 
ke was very young, furnithed a veflel at his own 
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expence ; fince which time he has conducted 
the theatrical entertainments, and prefided over 
the exercifes at the feftival of Torches. Both 
_ of them have brought their contributions among 
the citizens of the richeft clafs; hitherto they 
have ferved together, and now the younger of 
the brothers conducts the chorus in the trage- 
dies, has been enrolled among the three hun- 
dred, and contributes his fhare to defray the 
publick charges; fo that my friends ought not 
to be envied; but thefe affociates themfelves, I 
{wear by Jupiter and Apollo, will be far jufter 
objects of envy, if they obtain what they have 
no right to claim; for, fhould the fortune of 
PhiloCtemon be decreed to Chereftratus, he will 
difpenfe it liberally for your benefit ; and, as he 
has hitherto done, or even with greater alacrity, 
will fuftain every burden, which you fhall im- 
pofe upon him; but fhould thefe men be maf-. 
ters of fuch an eftate, they will begin by difhi- 
pating it, and end with claiming again the pro- 
perty of fome other perfon. I therefore en- 
treat you, judges, left you fhould be deceived 
by thefe confederates, to pay a fcrupulous: at- 
tention ta their proteftation, concerning which 
you are now to decide; and command them to: 
make their defence confiftent with that writing, 
as we have opened our charge in conformity to — 
jt: they have there averred, that Philoétemon 
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neither aliened nor. devifed his eftate, which 
averment has been proved falfe; for we have 
fhown that he both made a will and difpofed of 
his fortune, as thofe, who were prefent at the 
tranfaction, have teftified. What elfe have they 
afferted? That Philoftemon died without chil-. 
dren—yet how can a man be faid to have died 
childlefs, who had adopted his. nephew as his 
fon, to whom the law gives his inheritance as 
regularly as if he were an immediate defcend- 
ant? And it is exprefsly ordained, that, if a 
man having a fon by adoption, has afterwards 
another child, both of them fhall equally in- 
herit his pofleffions. Let him demontftrate, 
therefore, the legitimacy of thefe children, as 
each of you can demonftrate his own: for this 
is not proved by mentioning the mother’s name, 
but by. declaring the truth, by producing the 
_ relations, and thofe who know that fhe was 
married to Euétemon ; by examining the mem- 
bers of the fame borough and ward, if they have 
at any time heard, or can fay from their own. 
knowledge, that he was at any publick expenfe 
on her account; by informing you where fhe 
was buried, where her monument ftands, and 
where her children, who furvived her, ftill per- 
form facred rites; by fhowing, laftly, who faw 
fuch rites performed by Euctemon, and who, 
either among the fervants or among the citizens 
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In general, knows any of thefe tranfactions. 
All this would be a proof, but mere invective is 
none ; and, if you compel my antagonift, judges, 
to prove the very facts, which he has averred to 
be true, you will make a-pious decree according 
to the laws, and my clients will obtain fubftap- 
tial juftice, 


SPEECH THE SIXTH. 


@N THE ESTATE OF APOLLODORUS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THERE were three brothers, Eupolis, Thrasy]- 
lus, and Mneson; the youngest of whom died 
without issue: the second left a son-named 
ApoLLoporvus. Eupolis, the surviving bro- 
ther, was appointed guardian to his nephew, 
and had two daughters living, one of whom 
was married to Aschines, the other to Pronapis,. 
the complainant in this cause. 


The widow of Thrasyllus married Archeda- 
mus, who, perceiving that Apollodorus, his 
wife’s son, was injured by his guardian, as- 
sisted him in applying to a court of justice, 

and obtained redress for him in two actions. 
This Archedamus had a daughter by the ino-. 
ther of Apollodorus, and that daughter, who 
married Lacratides, had a son, whom Apollo- 
dorus, on the death of his own son, adopted in 
his lifetime, and caused to be registered in the 
books of his kindred and ward by the name of 
Thrasyllus. 
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APOLLODORUS died; and Pronapis, in 
right of his wife, claimed the estate of the de- 
ceased, alledging that Thrasyllus was not en- 
tered in the register according to the true in- 
- tent of his uncle, but that the adoption was a 
mere fiction and artifice. 


The cause is, in the language of the Ancients, 
conjectural ; or, in the dialect of our bar, it 
is an issue, ‘‘ Whether cosa was Teally 
adopted by Apollodorus, or not.” 
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SPEECH THE SIXTH. 
Thrafyllus againf? Pronapis. 


{pip imagine,’ judges, that fuch adaptions as 
were made by a’mah in his perfect fenfes, who 
had conduéted his adopted fon to the fhrine of 
his anceftors, had prefented him to his kinfmen, 
had inferted his name in their common regifter, 
and had performed in perfon all the ufual cere- 
monies, were not to be controverted in a court 
of juftice; but that, if a man, apprehenfive of 
his approaching end, had bequeathed his eftate 
to another, had fealed his teftament, and com- 
mitted it to the care of a friend, the validity of 
his will might afterwards be juftly difputed ; 
fince by the former mode of alienation the in- 
tent of the party is openly manifefted, and the 
whole tranfaction made valid by the law, while 
the intention of a teftator, being more fecretly. 
and obfcurely expreffed, is liable to fufpicion ; 
whence many have contended againft the claim- 
ants under a will, that the inftrument itfelf was 
forged and void: but I now perceive this dif- 
tinction to be of little avail; for, though my 
adoption was a fact of general notoriety, yet 
the daughter of Eupolis with her hufband and 
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their advocates come to conteft my’right to the 
poffeffions of Apollodorus. 

Now had I obferved, that you were better 
pleafed with the oblique form of a proteftation 
than with a dire& courfe of proceeding, I could 
have produced witnefles to prove that my right 
was inconteftable ; becaufe I am the fon of the 
deceafed by a regular adoption; but as I am 
fenfible that the ‘true merits of the caufe cannot 
be known by this method, I come to inform you 
of the whole tranfaction, and: fhall thus pre- 
clude them from the power of imputing to me 
an unwillingnefs to meet them on the faireft — 
ground: I will demonftrate then, not only that 
the many injuries, which Apollodorus had fuf- 
tained from his neareft relations, prevented him | 
from leaving his fortune to them, but that he 
legally and juftly adopted me, who am his ne- 
phew, and the. fon of his greateft benefactor. 

I entreat you all, judges, to indulge me with 
a benevolent hearing ;. and, if I convince you, 
that thefe affociates have moft audacioufly 
claimed an eftate to which they have no colour 
of title, affift me in obtaining juftice: I will 
{peak as concifely as I am able, in relating the 
-whole affair from the beginning of it. 

Eupolis, judges, Thrafyllus, and Mnefon, had 
the fame father and mother; and their patri- 
mony, which they divided equally among them- 
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felves, was fo confiderable, that each of them 
‘was appointed by you to fill the moft expenfive © 
offices = two of thefe brothers perifhed nearly at 
the fame time; Mnefon died in the city, un- 
married and childle{s; and Thrafyllus, whofe 
fon Apollodorus afterwards adopted me, fell in 
the Sicilian expedition, in which he had been 
elected to command one of our gallies. The 
farviving brother, Eupolis, feized for his own 
ufe no {mall part of the inheritance: he took 
for himfelf, under the pretence of a legacy, the 
whole of Mnefon’s property, one half 6f which 
belonged to Apollodorus; and fo faithful was 
he in his guardianthip, that he was condemned 
to refund three talents, of which he had dey 
frauded his nephew; for my grandfather Ar- 
ehedamus, who had married the mother of 
Apollodorus, and was grieved to fee him ftripped 
of all his fortune, took both my grandmother 
and him to his houfe, where he gave him an 
education, as if he had- been his own fon, and, 
when he was adult, affifted him in claiming a © 
moiety of Mnefon’s eftate, and all the effects of | 
which this careful truftee had deprived him. 
‘Thus, having obtained a decree for him in two 
fuits, he recovered his whole patrimony; on 
which account Apollodorus retained a violent 
enmity againft Eupolis, as long as he lived, 
whilft a firm friendthip fubfifted, as it ought, 
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between him and Archedamus: but from his 
fubfequent condu@ we may draw the moft cer- 
tain conclufion, that Apollodorus was defirous 
of rewarding his benefactors for the advantages 
which they had procured him; for, when my 
grandfather had the misfortune to be made captive — 
by the enemy, Apollodorus contributed largely 
towards the p&yment of his ranfom, and even 
gave a hoftage for him, till he was able to raife 
the whole fum; after which, when Archedamus 
was reduced from affluence to'urgent neceility, 
this truly grateful man undertock the manage- 
ment of his affairs, giving him a competence 
out of his own fortune. Yet more; when he 
was going with the army to Corinth, he left his 
eftate by will to his halffifter, whofe fon I am, 
and gave her in marriage to Lacratides, who 
has fince been appointed hierophant: fuch were 
his kindnefs and gratitude towards us, who had 
originally preferved him from ruin. Now that 
my affertions are truc, and that Eupolis was ac- 
tually caft in two actions, one for his difhorfeft 
guardianfhip, and the other for a moiety of 
Mnefon’s property, in both which caufes my 
grandfather was the advifer and advocate of 
Apollodorus, who by our means recovered his 
poffeflions, and afterwards requited the obliga~ 
tion with fuch liberality, I will prove by the 
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cleareft_ evidence: call the witneffes hither. 
WITNESSES. | 

Such then and fo great were the benefits, 
which we had conferred on him; but fuch was 

his hatred of Eupolis, who had attempted to rob 
~ him of fo large a fortune, that there was no pof- 
fibility of a reconciliation between them, nor 
can it be alledged that their conneGtion was ever 
reftored: of their unalterable antipathy there 
cannot be a clearer proof, than that Eupolis, 
who was defcended from the fame common an- 
ceftor with Apollodorus, and knew him to be a 
wealthy man, offered him neither of his two 
daughters in marriage; yet fuch alliances have 
a natural power to appeafe the animofities, not 
of relations only, but of any indifferent men, 
when they intruft cach other with the deareft 
pledges of their affeCtion: whether Eupolis, 
therefore, was to blame for not offering his 
daughter, or Apollodorus for not accepting her, 
this fat alone proves the continuance of their 
diffenfion. | 

What has already been faid concerning their 
difagreement, will, I think, be fufficient; for I 
am perfuaded, that many of the oldeft among 
you recolle& their difputes and litigation ; fince 
the importance of the caufes, and the two de- 
crees which Archedamus obtained againft Eu- 
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polis, gave celebrity to the affair: but I requeft 
you, judges, to hear with attention the proofs 
that he adopted me in his lifetime and in per- 
fon, and that he appointed me fucceffor to his 
eftate, having infcribed my name in the records 
of his family, and in the publick regifter of his 
ward. ; 

Apollodorus had a fon, whom he both edu- 
cated and cherifhed, as it became him; and 
whom he hoped to leave heir to his fortune ; 
but the boy dying of a fevere illnefs in the 
month of December in the laft year, his father, 
depreffed by fo cruel a misfortune, and defpair- 
ing at his age of having another child, called to 
his remembrance that family, from which in 
his youth he had received a fignal obligation ; 
and, going to my mother, his half-fifter, for 
whom he. had the tendereft regard, he declared 
his intention to adopt me, and requefted her to. 
refign me to him as his fon: fhe granted his re- 
queft ; and fo eager was he to execute his refo- 
lution, that he carried me inftantly to his own 
houfe, and intrufted the whole management of 
it to my care; confidering, that he was no 
longer capable of fuperintending all his affairs - 
in perfon, and that I grew continually more and 
more able to tranfaé&t them. At the feftival of 
the Thargelia, therefore, he conducted me to 
the altars among thofe of the fame family and 
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ward: now it is a rule with them, that whoever 
- sntroduces to them either his own fon, or a fon 
by adoption, muft {wear by the facred tites, 
that the perfon introduced was born of an Athe- 
nian citizen in lawful marriage; when this 
oath has been taken, the other members of the 
focietydetermine by ballot whether he hall be 
admitted ; and, if they decide in his favour, he 
may then, but not before, have his name in- 
_ feribed in the regifter: with fuch exadtnefs are 
their ordinances and cuftoms obferved. This 
then being their law, the whole affembly, not 
doubting the veracity of Apollodorus, to whom 
they had adminiftered the ufual oath, and know- 
ing that I was the fon of his fifter, voted una- 
nimoufly for the enrollment of my name; and 
thus was I adopted by him in his lifetime, as 
the law permitted him to adopt me, and regif- 
tered by the name of Thrafyllus, the fon of 
Apollodorous: read thefe depofitions, which 
prove the truth of what I have related. DEPo-s 
SITIONS. 

I {uppofed therefore, judges, that you would 
readily give credit to the witnefles, who have 
{worh, and to his relations, whofe behaviour has 
manifeftly declared, that Apollodorus performed 
the ceremony of my adoption conformably te — 
law; for Eupolis left two daughters; one 
who was marricd to Pronapis, and is a claime 
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arit in this caufe; and another, the wife of 
ZE{chines the Lufian, who died: leaving a fon, 
then of full age, named Thrafybulus: now 
there is a law, that, if a brother by the fame fa- 
ther die childlefs and inteftate, his effects thall 
be divided equally between his furviving fifter, 
and the fon of another fifter, who died before 
him; nor were my opponents ignotant of this 
law, as their very conduct has manifefted ; for, 
when the fon of Eupolis was dead without chil~ | 
dren, Thrafybulus took a moiety of his eftate, 
which may be fairly eftimated at five talents, 
Thus the law gives the fifter and the fifter’s 
fon an equal fhare of their father’s and their 
brother’s fortune; but, when a coufin dies, or 
any kinfman in a remoter degree, the male re« 
lations are called to the fucceflion before the fe- 
male ; for it is enacted, that males and the chil- 
dren of males, if any be living, fhall be pre- 
ferred, although they are lefs nearly related to 
the deceafed. ‘The wife, therefore, of Prona- 
pis ought not to have claimed even a part of this 
inheritance, but Thrafybulus would have con- 
tended for the whole, if he had not thought my 
adoption valid : whereas he neither at the be- 
ginning difputed my title, nor at any time 
fince has claimed the fortune of Apollodorus, - 
but confeffes that I was legally appointed his 
fucceffor ; whilft her advocates. have attained 
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fuch a height of impudence, that they have. pre- 
fumed to claim the whole eftate. Take the 
laws, which my adverfaries have violated, and 
read them to the court. FIRST Law. By this — 
law the furviving fifter and her fifter’s fon are 
entitled to an equal fhare of their brother’s pro- 
perty. Now read the other, by which females 
are excluded in the fucceflion to the fortune of 
their coufins. SECOND LAw. Read this alfo 
which enaéts, that, if there be no firft nar fe- 
cond coufins on the part of the father, thofe on 
the mother’s part fhall fucceed to the eftate ace 
cording to the rules there exprefled. THIRD 
LAW. > 

Such being the law, this male relation has 
not even. claimed a part of the inheritance, 
while the hufband of a female has contended in 
her right for the whole: thus imagining, that 
mere audacity will avail them, they pufh it to 
any length in this caufe, and alledge, as a reafon 
for their exorbitant demand, that Thrafybulus 
was adopted into the houfe of Hippolochides, 
and emancipated from his own; which I allow 
to be true, but infift that it is nothing to the 
purpofe ; for how was he lefs entitled to claim 
this eftate? It was not in right of his father 
fE{chines, but of his mother, that he fucceeded 
to half the fortune of Apollodorus, the fon of 
Eupolis; and by the fame right he would have 
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made a juft claim to the prefent fucceffion, as 
he was preferred to any female claimant, had he 
not been convinced, that my adoption was legal 
and regular; but Thrafybulus is not fo daring: 
now a title to a maternal eftate is not loft by 
emancipation, but every man continues to have 
the fame mother, whether he remain in his fa- 
ther’s houfe, or be emancipated ; fo that he was 
not deprived of his fucceffion to his maternal 
uncle Apollodorus, but received an equal por- 
tion with the furviving daughter of Eupolis, as 
the witnefles, whom I fhall now call, will prove. 
EVIDENCE. 

It is apparent then, that not only the men of 
the fame family and ward bore teftimony to my 
adoption, but that Thrafybulus himfelf has in 
fat acknowledged, by not claiming the fortune, 
that he believed the act of Apollodorus to be 
conformable to law, and confequently valid ; 
for, if that had not been his opinion, he would 
never have waived his right to fo large an inhe- 
sitance: of this tranfaction I can produce other 
witnefles; for, before my return from the Py- 
thian games, Apollodorus apprized his fellow- 
burgeffes, that he had appointed me his heir, 
and had enrolled me among the members of 
his ward; informing them at the fame time, 
that he had committed his eftate to my care, and 
requefting them, if any accident fhould befal 
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him, to enter me in the publick regifter by: the 
name of Thrafyllus the fon of Apollodorus, and 
by no other name. Whén they heard this de 
claration (though the friends of Pronapis com- 
plained in their affembly, and difputed the vali- 
dity of my adoption, yet) the burgefles, from 
their own knowledge of the fact, took the ac- 
cuftomed oath, and inferted my name in their 
regifter, as Apollodorus had enjoined them, be- 
ing fully perfuaded that my adoption was pers 
fedtly legal: call the witneffes to thefe fads. © 
WITNESSES. Soclear, judges, is the evidence 
of my adoption, an inveterate enmity having 
fubfifted between the deceafed and the family of 
Eupolis, and the ftricteft friendfhip having been 
maintained between him and us, to whom alfo 
he was nearly related: but, had he neither de- 
tefted them nor loved our family, he would ne- 
ver, as I hope eafily to convince you, have left 
his pofleffions to my antagonifts; for all they, 
who think their end approaching, look forward 
with a prudent care that their houfes may nat 
become defolate, but that there may be fome 
perfon to attend their funeral rites, and to per- 
form the legal ceremonies at their tombs; if, 
therefore, they have no children, yet they leave 
heirs by appointment; nor is this merely the 
cuftom of private men, but it is ordained by the 
publick and comnion laws, which command the 
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Archon to provide that families be not extin- 
guifhed ; now Apollodorus was perfectly fenfi- 
ble, that, if he were to leave his eftate to thefe 
men, he -fhould occafion the defertion of his 
houfe. Why fo? Becaufe he had feen thefe 
two fifters inherit the poffeffions of Apollodorus 
their brother, without appointing a fucceffor to 
him, although they had fons of their own, 
whom they might have appointed ; he had feen 
their hufbands fell the lands and all the effects 
which they had inherited, to the amount of five 
talents, which money they divided among them- 
felves, and he had obferved the fhameful and 
deplorable defplation of the family. Since then 
he faw that the memory of a brother was fo lit- 
tle revered, how could he have expected, even 
had friendfhip fubfifted between them, to be 
treated with due veneration, when he was a 
coufin only, and not a brother? He could not. 
hope it. Now that they appointed no heir to 
fupport the family of that Apollodorus, yet are 
in poffeffion of his fortune, and have wafted an 
eftate, which was known to fupply the expenfe 
of equipping gallies, the witnefles, who fhall 
next be called, will give ample proof. Evi- 
DENCE. = | 

If fuch therefore were their difpofitions, and 
{o violent was their enmity to Apollodorus, by 
whom I was adopted, how could he have acted 
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more wifely than as he did at? Should he have 
taken a child from any of his friends, and. left 
his property to him? Yet it would have been 
uncertain even to the parents of that child, by 
reafon of his tender age, whether he would be 
a virtuous or a worthlefs man; but of my good 
qualities he had received a fufficient {pecimen ; 
for he well knew, how affectionately I had be- 
haved to my father and mother, how atten-. 
tively to my friends, how prudently I managed 
my own affairs, how far removed I had been in 
my magiftracy from injuftice or corruption: of 
all this he was fully convinced, when he com- 
mitted his poffeffions to my care; nor was I a 
ftranger to him, but his fifter’s fon, nor were 
the benefits inconfiderable, which we had con- 
ferred on him; nor was I lowminded and un- 
ambitious enough to aliene his property, as my 
opponents have aliened the fortune of their bro- 
ther, but was willing and eager, after his ex- 
ample, to furnifh and command your fhips, to 
lead your armies, to conduct your entertain- 
ments, to perform whatever you fhould order. 
If then I was his kinfman, his friend, and his 
benefa€tor, both of an exalted mind and of ap- 
proved virtue, who can doubt that his adoption 
of me was the act of a prudent and a grateful 
man? Even in this very year I have performed 


one of thofe duties, which Apollodorus himfelf 
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would have applauded: I prefided over the ex- 
ercifes in the Promethean games with liberality 
and magnificence, as the.whole tribe know, an@ 
as many of them will now teftify. wiTNESsEs. 

Thefe, judges, are the lawful and reafonable 
grounds of our prefent claim: we therefore en- 
treat you to afhft us in fupporting it, for the 
fake both of Apollodorus and of his father, 
whom you will find, if you reflect upon their 
conduG&, to have been no ufelefs citizens, but 
infpired with all poffible zeal to promote your 
jntereft ; for his father Thrafyllus not only filled 
every other expenfive office, but continued, as 
Jong as he lived, to command a galley, which 
was not built by contribution, as many veffels 
are now made, but at his own expenfe; nor 
was he fecond only in the command, but ftood 
alone; nor did he intermit his duty for two 
years, as he might have done, but performed it 
conftantly ; and not with negligence or in hafte, 
but with the moft fplendid preparations; for 
which noble conduct you approved and ho., 
noured him; and, remembering his laudable ac- 
tions, would not fuffer his fon to be ftripped of 
his property, but compelled his falfe guardian 
to reftore it. Nor was Apollodorus himfelf like 
this Pronapis, who, to defraud the publick, pre 
tended that his fortune was fmall, but taking 
his rank among thofe of the equeftrian order, 
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he fuftained the charges of the higheft magiftra« 
cies } not endeavouring by violence to take the 
property of others, and contriving that- you 
fhould reap no advantage from it, but openly 
declaring the full amount of his eftate, and bear- 
ing with alacrity whatever burden you impofed: 
thus he {trove to live with elegance on his own 
income, without injuring any man; thinking 
it incumbent on him to be moderate in his pri- 
vate expenfes, that he might be able to dedicate 
the remainder of his fortune to the fervice of 
the publick, With this overplus what office 
did he not completely fill? What fum was he 
not the firft to contribute? In what part of his 
duty was he deficient? He obtained the prize 
in the youthful games, which he conducted ; 
and yonder tripod remains a monument of his 
liberality on that accafion. What are the dur 
ties of a virtuous citizen? ‘To preferve his own 
- fortune; not, like diffolute and abandoned men, 
to attack the property of others; and, if the 
{tate has need of fupplies, to contribute among | 
the firft, without concealing any part of his pof- 
feffions. Such then was Apollodorus; and you 
will make but a juft return for his ardour in 
ferving you, if you eftablifh his adoption of me 
according to his clear intent: nor will you find 
even me, as far as my youth has qualified me 
for your fervice, either a bad or an idle citizen ; 
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for I haye borne arms in all your expeditions, 
and continue to ohey the commands of my 
country, as men of my age fhould obey them. 
For the fake, therefore, of Apollodorus and his 
father, as well as of me and my family, confi- 
der our caufe with attention; efpecially as our 
adverfaries have never furnifhed a fingle galley, 
but have diffipated and reduced to nothing an 
eftate of five talents: whereas we have already 
filled your moft chargeable offices, and will again 
fill them with eagernefs, if you effeGtuate the 
intention of my uncle, and give me the eftate; 
which he appointed me to inhefit. ‘That I may 
not feem tedious in expatiating longer on thefe 
facts, I will defcend, as foon as I have fuccin@ly 
recapitulated to you the feveral points, on which 
we reft our ref{pective claims. 

As my own mother was the fifter of Apollo- 
dorus, as an intimate friendfhip fubfifted be- 
tween us, never interrupted by any difapree- 
ment, I, whom he adopted as his fon, when he 
was living and in his perfect fenfes, I, who was 
enrolled among thofe of the fame family and 
ward with himfelf, demand the eftate which he 
gave me, and defire that thefe men may not 
have it in their power to extinguifh fo jlluftrious 
a family; but what are the pretenfions of Pro- 
napis? He firft took a moiety of the fortune, 
which had been left by his wife’s brother, and 
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now he claims this inheritance, though others 
are more nearly related to the deceafed than his 
wife can pretend to be: yet he has neither ap- 
pointed a fon to fupply the place of his brother, 
but has fuffered his family to become extina, 
nor would he have acted otherwife with regard 
to my uncle; and he makes this claim, though 
Apollodorus had fo great an averfion to him, 
and a reconciliation never afterwards took place 
between them, This, judges, you will confider; 
and will alfo recolle@&t, that I am the nephew of 
the deceafed, and that the wife of Pronapis is 
only his coufin: that fhe has inherited two eftates, 
whilft 1 fucceed to this alone as a fon by adop- 
tion; that fhe laftly was not well inclined to 
him, whofe property we claim, but that I and 
my father were his real benefactors. Thus re- 
flecting and reafoning with yourfelves, give a 
fentence agreeable to juftice: it would be fu- 
perfluous to add more; for I am perfuaded, that 
no part of my arguinent has efcaped your at~ 
tention. - 
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SPEECH THE SEVENTH. 


ON THE ESTATE OF CIRON, 


TE 





THE ARGUMENT. 


CIRON being dead without leaving a son, his 
nephew entered upon his estate; and the clients 
of Iszus brought an action to recover it, in- 
sisting that they had the better title as grand- 
sons of the deceased by his legitimate daygh- 
ter: there are two questions in the cause, aw 
issue of fact, whether the complainants were 
lawfully descended from Ciron or not; and an 
issue in law, whether a daughter’s or a brother’s 
son has more right to the property of an intes- 
tate. The writer of the Greek argument to 
this speech appears to have mistaken the law of 
Athens, which will be more fully explained in 
the commentary. 
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SPEECH THE SEVENTH, 


The Grandfons of Ciron againft bis Nephew, 


IT is impoffible, judges, to fupprefs our juft in- 
dignation, when men are not only bold enough 
to claim the property of others, but even hope 
by their fophifms to refine away the found rules 
of law, as our adverfaries are now attempting to 
da; for, although my grandfather Ciron died 
not childlefs, but left me and my brother, the 
fons of his legitimate daughter, yet thefe men 
have both claimed his eftate, as his next of kin, 
and infult us with afferting that we are not his 
grandions, and that he never had a daughter in 
his life; to this audacity have they been incited 
by their fordid love of gain, and allured by the 
value of Ciron’s eftate, which they violently 
feized, and now unjuftly poffefs; being abfurd 
enough to alledge that he died in indigence, yet 
contending at the fame time that they have a 
right to his fortune. Now I confider myfelf as 
contending in this caufe, not with the nominal 
party to the fuit, but with Diocles of Phlya, 
whofe mad violence has procured him the name 


of Oreftcs; for it was he, who firft inftigated 
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my opponent to give us this trouble, with an 
intent to deprive us of our fucceffion to the pro- 
perty of our grandfather, and has thus expofed 
us to danger, that he may not be compelled to 
reftore the goods which he has. embezzled, .if 
he can perfuade you: by his falfe allegatians to 
pronounce your decree in his favour. Thefe 
being their machinations, it 1s neceflary for you. 
to be informed of the whole tranfaction, that; — 
when you are.fully apprized of every circum- 
ftance, you may decide the caufe from your 
perfeét knowledge of it; and, if you have ever 
attended to any other caufe, hear this, I intreat 
you, with attention’: juftice indeed requires it ; 
for in the many fuits with which Athens 
abounds, no man will be found to have invaded 
_the poffeffions of another with more impudence 
and a greater contempt of decency than thefe 
confederates. It is: no eafy tafk, judges, for 
one, wholly void of experience in courts, to en- 
ter into a conteft of fo great importance againft 
the premeditated quibbles of fubtle f{peakers, 
and againft witnefles prepared to violate the 
truth ; yet I am not without hopes of being re- 
ftored to my nght by your fentence, and of 
{peaking fo far at leaft with tolerable propriety 
as to fupport my juft demand, unlefs fome fuch 
misfortune fhould befall me as I cannot even 
now help fearing: I fupplicate you, therefore, 
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judges, to hear me with candour, and, if you 
think ine injured, to redrefs the injury which I 
have fuftained. | 

Firft, then, I will convince you, that my mo- 
ther was the legitimate daughter of Ciron, and 
will prove by hearfay evidence what happened 
a long time ago, and by living witneffes what it 
is ftill poffible for them to remember: to this I 
will add 2:-number of circumftances, which are 
aften more decifive than the teflimony of falli- 
ble. men ; and when I have evinced the truth of 
this point beyond a doubt, I will demonitrate, 
that we have a. jufter claim than our adverdaries 
to the eftate of the deceafed. I will begin my 
masrative from that part of the cafe, whence 
they alfo began their argument. 

My grandfather Ciron, judges, married his 
firlt coufin, the daughter of his mother’s fifter, 
who bore my mother, and died three years af- _ 
ter marriage. Cuiron, having this only daugh- 
-ter, took for his fecond wife the fifter of Dio- 
cles, by whom he had two fons: with her and 
her children my mother was educated, and, 
when fhe attained a proper age, was given by 
her father in marriage to Naufimenes of Cho- 
jarpia, with a fortune of twenty-five minas, to- 
gether with clothes and ornaments of gold. 
Three or four years after this, Naufimenes died 
of a violent diforder, leaving no children. by 


my mother, whom Ciron received again into 
his family (but without her entire portion, as 
her hufband had been in diftrefs) and gave her 
to my father with a fortune of a thoufand 
drachmas. That all thefe tranfactions really 
pafled, as I relate them, and fully difprove the 
falfe :pretences on which our adverfaries now 
infift, I difcovered a method of evincing with 
the utmoft clearnefs ; for, whether my mother 
was, or was not, the daughter of Ciron, whe- 
ther fhe made part of his family or not, whe- 
ther he folemnized her two nuptials, and what 
fortune he gave with her to each of her huf- 
bands, all this muft neceflarily be known to 
his fervants of both fexes: defiring therefore in 
addition to the evidence, which I fhall adduce, 
to confirm thefe facts by an extorted confeffion, 
that you might give the greater credit to fuch 
witnefles as had previoufly exhibited a proof of 
their veracity, I propofed to my antagonifts, 
that the male and female flaves fhould be quef- 
tioned on the rack concerning their knowledge 
of thefe occurrences; but this very Diocles, 
who will prefently intreat you to believe his 
witneffes, declined fo eafy a mode of difcover- 
ing the truth. If then his refufal to accept my 
offer, which muft be imputed to his fear of fo 
decifive an inveftigation, be clearly proved, what 
remains to be thought of his witnefles? No- 
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thing, in my: opinion, but that they aie fore- 
fworn: in proof of this fact, read firft the depo- 
fition, which I have brought. DEPOSITION. — 
Now you are all, | believe, perfuaded, that an 
inquifition by torture, both in publick and pri- 
"wate caufes, is the beft and fureft mode df in- 
veftigating truth ; nor, when both free men and 
flaves are prefent, ahd it is expedient to obtain a 
difcovery of facts, is it your cuftom to examine 
the free men, but to rack the flaves, and thus 
to extort a true relation of all that has hap- 
pened: in this refpeét you think and ad&t wifely, 
judges ; for you well know, that many perfons 
examined in the ufual form have given evi- 
‘dence indubitably falfe ; but of all thofe, who 
have been expofed to torture, none have ever 
been convicted of falfehood: and will’this moft 
audacious of men requeft you to believe his 
artful pretences, and his witneffes, who fwear 
againft truth, when he declines a mode of proof 
fo exact and conclufive? Our conduét is widely 
different ; and, as we firft propofed to difcover 
the whole tranfaction by the means of torture, 
to which propofal we have proved that they 
would not confent, we think. it reafonable, that 
our witnefles fhould be credited. Read next 
thefe depofitions, which prove my mother’s le- 
gitimacy. DEPOSITIONS. 
Whom can we fuppofe acquainted with what 
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happened ‘fo long ago? Thofe, no doubf, who 
were intimate with my grandfather: their tefti- 
mony then has been repeated by many who 
heard them affert the truth of it. Who muft 
unavoidably know, that my mother was given 
in marriage? .Thofe, who betrothed her, and 
thofe who were prefent at the time of the affi- 
ance: to this point, therefore, we have adduced 
the evidence of perfons, who were connedted 
both with my father and with Naufimenes. 
Who mutt be confcious that fhe was bred in the 
houfe of Ciron, and that fhe was his legitimate 
daughter? My adverfaries themfelves have 
fhown this to be true, by declining the difco- 
very propofed ; fo that you cannot juftly difbe- 
lieve our witnefles, but have great — to 
fufpect the credibility of theirs. 

To thefe arguments may be added many cir- 
cumftances, which prove that our mother was 
the daughter of Ciron ; for, as it became a man 
to treat the fgns of his own daughter, he never 
made a facrifice without us; but, whether -he 
{folemnized the greater feftivals or the lefs, we 
were always prefent and always partook of 
them; nor were we invited to thefe only, but 
he conftantly carried us into the country to the 
Dionyfian feafts: with him we fate to view the 
games, and at his houfe we pafled every ho- 
liday. Befides, he moft afliduoufly paid his 
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adorations to Jupiter the Enricher,; into whofe 
temple he:admitted no flave whatever, nor any 
freemen who were not of his family, but con- 
ducted tHe whole ceremony himfelf; yet even 
of this celebrity were we partakers, performing 
the holy rites together with him, and aflifting 
him in the operations of the facrifice: -he then 
prayed the deity (as a grandfather would na- 
 turally pray) to grant us good health and am-~- 
ple gains; nor, had he not believed us to be his 
daughter’s children, and the only lineal defcend- 
ants, whom he was to leave behind him, would 
he have fhown us this parental affection, but 
would have taken for his companion, the man, 
who now pretends to be his nephew? The 
truth of all this muft be accurately known by 
my grandfather’s. flaves, whom this man will 
not fuffer to be interrogated on the rack; but 
the fame facts were notorious alfo to fome of his 
intimate friends, whofe evidence fhall now be 
produced: take their depofitions, and read them. 
to the court. DEPOSITIONS. 

Nor from thefe tranfations alone is it manie 
feft, that our mother was the legitimate daugh- 
ter of Ciron, but alfo from the condu& of our 
own father, and from the manner in which fhe 
herfelf was treated by the women of the fame 
borough ; for, when my father married her, he 
gave an entertainment, to which he invited 
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three of his acquaintance, befides his particular 

friends, and prefented thofe of his ward with 
the nuptial viétim, accerding to their inftitu- 
tions: after this the wives of his fellow-bur- 
gefles elected her, together with the wife of 
Diocles the Pithian, to lead the proceffion, and 
perform divine rites at the temple of Ceres; 
and my father, when we were born, introduced 
us to his ward, having previoufly fworn, as the 
law requires, that we were his fons by a citizen 
of Athens, whom he had legally efpoufed; nor | 
did a fingle man of the ward, although many 
were prefent who {fcrupuloufly examine fuch © 
matters, fay a fyllable againft our admiffion, or 
entertain a doubt of his veracity. Now it can- 
not be imagined, that if our mother had been 
what thefe men falfely pretend, our father would 
have celebrated his connection with her by a 
nuptial feaft and the ufual facrifice; he would 
rather have kept the whole affair fecret; nor 
would the matrons of his ward have chofen her, 
with, the wife of Diocles, to perform their fa- 
cred rites, and to prefide over the folemnity, 
but would have given that refpectable charge to 
another; nor would the members of the ward 
have received us, but would have objected to 
our admiflion, and juftified their obyeCtion, had 
it not been allowed on all fides, that our mo- 
ther was Ciron’s legitimate daughter: the truth, 
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indeed, of this fa&t is now fo apparent, and fo 
many perfons have a perfect knowledge of it, 
that it is no where difputed. Call up the wit- 
neffes, who will prove what I have laft afferted. 
EVIDENCE. , 
Yet further, judges; that we are the acknow- 
ledged grandfons of Ciron, the behaviour of Dio- 
cles himfelf, after my grandfather’s death, will 
clearly demonftrate; for I went, accompanied 
by one of my friends, a coufin of my father, to 
bring the body to my own houfe, from which 
I intended to begin the funeral proceffion: 
Diocles was not within; but, when I entered, 
and was directing the affiftants, whom I had 
brought, to remove the corfe, my grandfather’s 
widow intreated me to begin the funeral from 
her houfe, offering to affift us in laying out and 
embalming the body ; fhe wept and fupplicated, 
judges, till fhe prevailed; and, meeting Diocles, 
I told him before witnefles, that, as his fifter 
had requefted me, the remains of Ciron fhould 
be carried to the place of burial from the houfe 
in which he died: to this he made no objec- 
tion, but faid that he had brought fome things 
neceflary for the funeral, and had given earneft 
for them ; he therefore exacted a promife from 
me to pay what they coft, and defired me to 
give him back the earneft, engaging to bring me 
to thofe who had received it of him: foon after 
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indeed he affected to infinuate, that Ciron died 
infolvent, though I had not then fpoken a word 
about his fortune. Now if he had not known 
me to be the grandfon of Ciron, he would never 
have made fuch an agreement with me, but 
would rather have addreffed me thus.— What 
man are you? What concern have you with | 
the burial? I know you not: come not within 
my doors. This he fhould then have faid him- 
{elf, which he has now fuborned others to fay: 
nothing however of the kind was even inti- 
mated by him, but he requefted me to bring 
him the money on the next morning; and here, 
to prove the truth of this narrative, let the wit- 
neffes be called. EVIDENCE. : 

Nor was he alone filent on this head; but 
even the prefent claimant of the eftate advanced 
nothing in oppofition to my right, till he was 
inftigated by this fellow to difpute it; for when 
I carried the money on the following day, Dio- 
cles refufed to accept it, alledging that he had - 
received it from my adverfary: yet I was not 
prevented from joining in the funeral rites, but 
affifted at the whole ceremony; the expenfes of 
which were not borne by my opponent, but 
were defrayed out of the money which Ciron 
left: now it would have become hin, if the de- 
ceafed had not been really my grandfather, to 
have thruft me out, to have expelled me, and to 
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have hindered me from conduéting the burial 
in conjunction with them. Our fituations in- 
this refpeét were by no means fimilar; for | 
permitted him, as the nephew of my grandfa- 
ther, to a& in concert with me; but he fhould 
not have fuffered me to join with him, if that 
had been true, which they now have the impu- 
dence to alledge. ‘To fuch a degree, indeed, was 
Diocles confounded with the truth of my affer- 
tions, when in my funeral oration I accufed him 
by name of an attempt to invade my property, 
and of inciting my antagonift to make this un- 
juft claim, that he durft not even mutter a fyl- 
lable againft me, much lefs infinuate what he 
now fo audacioufly advances. Call thofe alfo 
who will prove this fact. WITNESSES. 
What now, in the name of the gods, can in- 
_ duce us to believe what we hear afferted? Is it 
not the te{timony of witneffes? I think it unde- 
niable. How can their evidence be procured? 
Ts it not by the fear of torture ? Moft affuredly. 
Why then fhould you give no credit to the al- 
legations of my adverfaries? Is it, becaufe they 
declined fo complete a proof? Yes, beyond a 
doubt. How is it poffible, therefore, to demon- 
ftrate more clearly, that my mother was Ciron’s 
legitimate daughter, than by producing hearfay 
evidence of what happened many years ago, 
and by giving you the pofitive teftimony of 
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iving witneffes, who know that fhe was edi 
cated in his houfe, was confidered as his child, 
was twice betrothed by him, and twice given in. 
marriage; and by fhowing moreover, that they 
refufe to examine the flaves who. had a perfec 
_ knowledge of all thefe tranfactions? The whole 
of this I have given in evidence; and a more 
convincing proof, by all the deities of heaven, 
cannot be produced ; but what has already been . 
advanced feems fully fufficient to evince the 
juftice of my demand. : 
I now proceed to give you entire conviction, 
that I have by law a greater right than my an- 
tagonift to the eftate of Ciron; and it is appa- 
rent, I believe, to all of you, that thofe who are 
defcended only from the fame ftock with the 
deceafed are not more nearly related to him 
than thofe who are defcended from himfelf: 
how, indeed, fhould it be fo, when the firft are 
his collateral kinfmen, and the others his lineal 
defcendants? Since however they are daring 
enough to argue againft the manifeft reafon of 
the thing, I will prove my point more diffufely’ 
by arguments drawn from the laws themfelves : 
firft, if my mother, the daughter of Ciron, were 
fill living, if her father had died inteftate, and 
if this man had been his brother inftead of ‘his 
nephew, he would have a power, indeed, to 
ynarry his daughter; but no man would have a 
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right to his eftate, except her children, to whom 
the law would give it at the age of fixteen years; 
if, then, were fhe alive, he would not have been 
entitled to her fortune, but her fons would have 
been the lawful heirs, it is evident, that, as fhe’ 
died leaving children, they only, not thefe con~ 
federates, fhould fucceed to her poffeffions. 
Nor does this law only confirm my title; but 
that concerning diftreffed parents eftablifhes the 
point, for which I contend: had my grandfa~ 
ther been alive and in want of neceflaries, the 
guilt of fuffering him to continue in diftrefs 
would have been imputed, not to our adverfary, 
but to us; for the law enjoins us to fupport 
our parents, by whom are meant our fathers 
and mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and their fathers and mothers, if they are liv- 
ing ; fince, as they are the root and ftock of the 
family, and as their defcendants regularly fuc- 
ceed to their property, it is juft and natural to 
maintain them, how little foever they have to 
leave. Can it then be thought reafonable, that, 
even if they had had nothing, we fhould have 
been liable to a profecution for not fupporting 
them, yet, if they leave a fortune, that thefe 
men, not we, fhould fucceed to it? By no 
means. 

I will begin, then, with the neareft of a man’s 
collateral relations, and will call for your fenti- 
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ments on the comparifon between them and his 
lineal defcendants ; for this method will eafily 
cenvince you. Who was more nearly related 
to Ciron, his daughter or his brother? No doubt, 
his daughter; for fhe defcended immediately 
from him, but he only derived his defcent from 
the fame anceftor. Is the brother to be pre- 
ferred in the order of fucceffion, or the daugh- 
ter’s fons? Her fons indifputably ; for theirs is 
a direé& defcent, not a collateral relationfhip: 
fince then we are fo far nearer than a brother, 
we muft have confiderably a better claim than 
this man, who is only a nephew. But I fear, 
left, by dwelling too long on a point which 
cannot fairly be'difputed, I fhould tire your pa- 
tience ; for all of you inherit the poffeffions of 
your fathers, grandfathers, and anceftors of a 
higher degree, by the uncontrovertible title of a 
lineal defcent: the cafe is fo clear, that I cannot 
believe there ever before was fuch a conteéft. I 
fhall therefore conclude this part of my argu- 
ment, with reading the law concerning the dif- 
trefles of parents ; and fhall then explain to you 
the motives which induced my opponents to 
harafs me with this caufe. THE LAW. 

The property of Ciron, judges, confifted of a 
farm in Phlya well worth a talent, and two 
_houfes in the city, one of which, near the tem- 
ple of Bacchus in the Marfhes, was occupied by 
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a tenant, and might be fold for twenty minas ; 
the other, which he inhabited, was worth thir- 
teen: he had, befides, fome flaves who worked 
for his advantage, two female fervants and a 
girl, together with utenfils and houfehold furni- 
ture, which, with the flaves, were worth as 
much as the houfe. His whole real eftate may 
be valued at rather more than a talent and a 
half; and he had no inconfiderable fum of mo~ 
ney out at intereft, from which he received a 
good annual income. Diocles and his fifter had 
long projected to poffefs themfelves of this for- 
tune; and, as foon as the two fons of Ciron 
were dead, he did not remove her from the old 
man (though fhe might then have borne chil- 
dren by another hufband), fearing left, if they 
were feparated, he fhould difpofe, as he ought 
to have done, of his poffeffions; but perfuaded 
her to continue with him, to pretend that fhe 
was enfeint, and afterwards to alledge that fhe 
had mifcarried; for he knew, that, if Ciron 
could entertain hopes of having other children; 
he would not adopt either of us. As to my 
father, Diocles perpetually calumniated him, af- 
ferting that he had confpired to feize the pro- 
perty of Ciron: his next ftep was to defraud 
my grandfather of all his money, while he pre- 
tended to execute the office of receiving his in- 
tereft, and managing his landed property. Thus 
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did he inveigle the old man by adulation and 
fervility, till he had all his effe€ts within his 
grafp; yet, well knowing that after Ciron’s 
death I fhould have a juft claim to his fortune, 
he did not prevent me from attending and con- 
verfing with him: he feared, I imagine, the 
confequences of my refentment at that time; but 
he has now fuborned a man to controvert my 
right to the fucceffion, and, if he fhould be vic- 
torious, would allow him a {mall fhare of the 
plunder, while he means to fecure the whole 
inheritance for himfelf; yet, even to this very 
man, he did not at firft acknowledge that Ciron 
left any eftate, but afferted that he died in ab- 
folute indigence. As foon as my grandfather 
was dead, this Diocles made preparations for 
the funeral; the expenfe of which, as you have 
heard from the witneffes, he required me to de- 
fray; yet he afterwards refufed to accept the 
-money from me, on, pretence that he had before 
received it from my opponent; thus artfully in- 
tending to let it appear, that he himfelf, not I, 
was preparing to bury the deceafed: when, 
therefore, he raifed this controverfy, both con- 
cerning Ciron’s houfe and his other poffeflions, 
yet ftupidly infifted, in the fame moment, that 
he had left nothing at all, I thought it an im- 
proper time (and the opinion of my friends co- 
incided with mine) to remove the body by force; 
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but I affifted them, and attended the burial, the 
charges of which were fupplied out of Ciron’s | 
efiate. In this manner was I compelled to a@; 
but, left it fhould give them an advantage over 
me, if they could fay with truth that I bore no 
part of the expenfe, I contributed my fhare, by 
the advice of a lawyer whom I confulted; and 
EF performed facred rites in the handfomeft man- 
ner on the ninth day after the funeral, both 
that they might be prevented from the impiety 
of performing them, and might not feem ‘to 
have expended the whole fum without my par- 
ticipation. 

Thefe, judges, are the tranfaCtions which re- 
late to my caufe, and thefe are the reafons which 
induced my enemies to attack me; but, were 
you perfeGly acquainted with the fhamelefs im- 
pudence of Diocles, you would not hefitate a mo- 
ment in giving full credit to my whole narra- 
tive; for this wretch aQually robbed his three 
half-fifters, who were left heireffes to their fa- 
ther, of the fine eftate which makes him now fo 
f{plendid, by pretending that he was the adopted 
- fon of their father, who, in reality, made no 
will, on purpofe to exclude him; and when 
thofe who had married two of his fifters com- 
menced a fuit againft him for their fortunes, he 
fo malignantly entangled the hufband of the 
eldeft in the {nares of perverted law, that he 
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caufed him unjuftly to be marked with infamy; 
for which, though an aétion has been brought 
againft him, he has not yet fuffered the punifh- 
ment he deferves; and, having hired a flave to 
affaffinate the hufband of the fecond fifter, he 
privately fent the affaffin out of Attica, and ac- 
cufed the wife of the murder: then, intimidating 
her with his audacioufnefs, and compelling her 
to be filent, he obtained the guardianfhip of her 
fon by the deceafed, and {tripped him of his 
property, keeping all the cultivated land in his 
own pofleffion, and giving his ward by way of 
compenfation a few ftony fields. ‘There are 
perfons now prefent, who know this to be true: 
they are afraid, indeed, of Diocles; but, per- 
haps they will be ready to give their evidence ; 
if not, I wiil produce others, who have an equal 


knowledge of the facts. Firft, however, call up.” 


thofe who are prefent. WITNESSES. 


This man then, fo profligate and fo rapacious, ' 


who plundered the inheritance of his fifters, is 
not contented with that plunder; but, becaufe 
a juft punifhment has not yet overtaken him, 


he comes to deprive me alfo of my grandfather’s . 


eftate, and having, as we are credibly informed, 
promifed to give my adverfary two minas out 
of the fpoils, has expofed us to the danger of 
lofing not our fortune only, but our country ; 
fince, if he can deceive you into a belief, that 
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our mother was not a citizen of Athens, neither 
are we citizens; for we were born after the ar- 
chonthip of Euclid. Is this litigation then, 
which his lies have fet on foot againft me, of 
trifling confequence? When my grandfather 
and father were alive, no charge whatever was 
brought againft us, and our right was always 
confidered as indifputable; but fince their death, 
it will be fome reproach to us, even if we are 
fuccefsful, that our title was ever difputed; a 
reproach, for which we may thank this execra- 
ble monfter, this frantick Oreftes, who, having 
been caught in adultery, and fuffered the chaf- 
tifement which he deferved, cannot even now 
defift from his crimes, as many, who well know 
his guilt, can teftify. 

The difpofition and character of this fellow 
‘you have now partly heard, and fhall hear it 
more at large when I have brought him to a 
trial in a profecution, which I meditate: in the 
mean time, I fupplicate and adjure you, permit 
him not to triumph over me, by ftripping me 
of the fortune which my grandfather left ; but, 
_as far as each of you is able, give me affiftance. 
Sufficient evidence has been laid before you: 
we have read our depofitions, have opened 
to you what their flaves would infallibly have 
confefled, and have produced the laws them- 
felves ; by all which we have proved, that we 
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are the fons of Ciron’s legitimate daughter, and 
confequently that his eftate comes not to them, 
but to us, as his lineal defcendants: calling 
‘therefore to your remembrance the oaths, by 
which you are bound to decide impartially, and 
the laws, which have been adduced, pronounce 
your fentence agreeably to juftice. I fee no 
occafion for a longer argument, as I believe you 
perfeQly comprehend the whole cafe: let the | 
officer, however, read this remaining depofition, 
that Diocles was taken in adultery. DEPosI- 
TION. 


SPEECH THE EIGHTH. 


ON THE ESTATE OF ASTYPHILUS 


THE ARGUMENT. — 


THE mother of the defendant in this cause had 

_ ason named ASTYPHILUS, by her first hus- 
band Euthycrates, whose nephew Cleon, after 
the death of Astyphilus, produced a will, by 
which Cleon’s son was appointed to inherit the 
fortune of the deceased. The client of Iseus 
contends that the will of his half-brother was 
forged. 
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SPEECH THE EIGHTH. 


Tbe Son of Theopbraftus againft Cleon. 


ASTYPHILUS, for whofe eftate we contend 
in this caufe, and who was my half-brother, 
judges, by the fame mother, died at Mitylene, 
whither he had failed with the army ; and that 
he never adopted a fon, nor ever aliened his 
eftate, or difpofed of it by will, fo that no man 
but myfelf has a right to his poffeffions, I fhall 
endeavour to prove, agreeably to the oath which 
I have previoufly taken. This Cleon, my an- 
tagonift, was the firft coufin to the deceafed by 
his father’s fide, and it is his own fon, whom 
he pretends that Aftyphilus adopted: now 
Cleon’s father was transferred by emancipation 
into another houfe, in which the whole crew of | 
confederates are ftill refident, fo that by law 
they bear no relation at all to the laft poffeflor 
of this eftate ; but, as there could be no queftion 
on this head, they have produced a will, which 
I fhall demonftrate, I think, to be forged, and 
are now ftriving, judges, to rob me of my bro- 
ther’s fortune. So confident, indeed, was Cleon 
(nor has his confidence, it feems, forfaken him) 
VOL. VII. P 
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of his exclufive title to the eftate in difpute, that 
no fooner was Aftyphilus reported to be flain, 
while my father was confined by illnefs, and I 
was bearing arms abroad, than he rufhed upon 
the land and claimed all my brother’s effects in 
right of his fon, not waiting, as he ought, for 
your determination in his' favour; yet, when 
the remains of their coufin were brought to 
Athens, this fititious fon of his neither laid out 
‘the body nor buried it; but fome of his friends 
and fellow-foldiers, confidering the malady of 
my father, and my abfence from the city, per- 
formed the laft honours to the dead by affifting 
at his funeral rites, and led my fick father to the 
tomb, well knowing that his piety would be ac- 
ceptable to the departed fpirit; all which fads 
will be attefted by the friends themfelves who 
were prefent at thefe ceremonies. WITNESSES. 
That Aftyphilus was not interred by my oppo- 
nent, has been given in evidence; nor will he, 
himfelf deny it. 

On my return then from the war, when I 
found that thefe affociates were enjoying the 
_ fruits of my eftate, and heard Cleon affert that ~ 
the will, by which my brother adopted his fon, 
-had been left with Hierocles of Hepheftia, I 
went to Hierocles; not ignorant of his clofe 
connection with Cleon, but believing that he 
would hardly dare to fpeak falfely concerning 
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the deceafed, efpecially as he was our uncle: 
yet, when I interfogated him on the fubje@t, he 
anfwered (regardlefs of thefe confiderations), 
that the will,-which he had received from Afty~ 
philus, was then in his poffeffion; and here, to 
prove that he made this anfwer, let a depofition 
be read. DEPOSITION. Since, therefore, judges, 
none of my brother’s friends were prefent at his 
death, and fince his body was brought hither in 
my abfence, it is neceflary for me to convince 
you, by arguments drawn from their own affers 
tions, that the will which they produce was fa- 
bricated by them, and that no will at all was 
made by Aftyphilus ; for it is reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that, if he had intended to leave an heir 
by adoption, he would have provided effectually 
for the fecurity of his appointment, and taken 
care that his adopted fon fhould not only pof- 
fefs his eftate, but have accefs to the fhrines of 
his anceftors, and perform the accuftomed rites 
both to their fhades and to his own: he muft 
have been fenfible too, that his intentions would 
take effect, not if he left a will unattefted by his 
friends, but if he firft convoked his relations ; 
next, thofe of the fame borough and ward ; and 
laftly, as many of his intimate acquaintance as 
he could affemble, to attend the execution of fo 
important an inftrument; for fuch precaution 
would have made it eafy to refute any perfon 
P 2 
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whatever, who might falfely claim the eftate as 
legatee or as next of kin; but nothing of this 
fort appears to have been done by Aftyphilus, 
who called together none of his friends to atteft 
this pretended will, as I fhall prove by the tefti- 
mony of thofe friends themfelves, unlefs any 
one of them has been fuborned by Cleon, to de- 
clare that he was fummoned. EVIDENCE. 
Now Cleon will probably contend, that the 
evidence, jut given by thefe witneffes of their 
entire ignorance that Aftyphilus ever made a 
will, is not conclufive; but, in my apprehen- 
fion, when the controverfy turns upon the ex- 
iftence of a teftament and the adoption of a fon, 
the declarations of intimate friends, that they 
were not prefent at a tranfaction of fo much 
confequence, ought to have far more weight 
than the allegations of mere ftrangers that they 
were prefent; nor would Cleon himfelf, who 
was never remarked for fimplicity, have neg- 
lected to convene any relations of Aftyphilus, 
who were in the city, or any other perfons 
whom he knew to be at all conne&ted with him, 
that they might atteft a will, by which his own 
fon was appointed heir to an eftate; for no man 
could have prevented the teftator from difpofing 
as he pleafed of his own property, and fuch 
conduct would have removed the fufpicion na- 
turally arifing from a will made in fecret. Had 
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it been the defign of Aftyphilus, judges, to con- 
ceal from all men, that he had appointed the fon 
of Cleon as his heir, or that he had left any 
teftimony whatever, it muft be fuppofed, that 
no witnefs at all would have fubfcribed his 
name; but, fince they fhow you the names of 
witnefles, and thofe not of his acquaintance, but 
of any ftrangers whom he might happen to 
meet, it is not poffible to conceive that the will 
can be genuine; for I cannot perfuade myfelf 
that a man, who was going to nominate an heir, 
would fummon any witneffes, but fuch as were 
to be partakers for the future of the fame rights 
and the fame communion with the perfon to be 
nominated: the deceafed, however, could have 
no inducement to keep this tranfaction fecret ; 
for, as the law permits every one to difpofe of 
his property according to his inclination, no 
man needs be afhamed to have fuch dn inftru- 
ment attefted by any number of witnefles. 

Now confider, judges, the time when Afty- 
philus made, as they affert, a teftamentary difpo- 
fition of his fortune; for they alledge, that he 
made it when he was at the point of failing with. 
the forces to Mitylene: by this account he muft 
have had a fingular foreknowledge of events ; 
for he firft ferved at Corinth, next in Theflaly, 
and during the whole Theban war; nor did he 
fail, wherever he heard that an army was raifed, 
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to offer his fervice ; yet not on one of thefe oc- 
cafions did he make a will, but deferred that 
ceremony till his laft expedition to Mitylene, in 
which he perifhed. Can it feem credible then 
to any one among you, that, when Aftyphilus 
was formerly preparing for his other campaigns, 
and well knew the danger of them all, he left 
no direCtions whatever concerning his affairs, 
but that, when he was going to fail as a volun- 
teer, in which character he was lefs expofed to 
peril, and muft have entertained hopes of re- 
turning fafe, he fhould then only write his will, 
and fhould lofe his life in the adventure? Can 
it be thought credible, that the contingency of 
events fhould have correfponded fo exactly with 
his conduct? | 
Without purfuing this argument farther, I 
will lay before you, judges, the ftrongeft evi- 
dence that the allegations of my adverfaries are 
falfe; for I will prove that Aftyphilus bore the 
moft violent enmity to Cleon; fo violent, that, 
rather than adopt the fon of the man, whom he 
moft detefted, he would have ordered in his 
will, that none of his relations fhould have the 
leaft communication with him; for Thudippus, 
Cleon’s father, having quarrelled with Euthy- — 
crates, the father of Aftyphilus, con¢erning the 
divifion of his inheritance, fo cruelly beat him, 
that he expired after languifhing for a few days, 
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and his death was indubitably occafioned by the 
blows, which he had received: the truth of this - 
can be proved by many of the Araphenians, 
who were at that time employed in cultivating 
the adjacent lands; but it is not in my power to 
call any of them, who will pofitively accufe- 
Thudippus of fo atrocious a crime. As to Hie- 
rocles, who faw him ftrike his brother, 1 know 
his unwillingnefs to give any evidence tending 
to defeat the will which he now produces, and 
which, as he alledges, was left in his cuftody: 
let him be called, however, that he may either 
publickly confirm the truth of my affertion, or 
refufe to be examined. WITNESS. 

This, I was perfe@tly fure, would be his an- 
{wer ; for it is confiftent with the condu@ of a 
man, who withes to perfuade you that he knows 
to be true what in fact never happened,,. to de- 
cline giving evidence of what he really knows 
to be true: but I will call another witnefs, who 
is married to the grandmother of Aftyphilus, 
and who will {wear that Euthycrates, juft before 
he died, commanded his friends to prevent any 
of Thudippus’s family from approaching his 
tomb. EVIDENCE. 

When Aftyphilus, therefore, heard this fact 
related in his childhood, both by thefe witnefles 
and by his other kinfmen, he determined, as 
foon as his reafon began to dawn, rather to pe- 
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rifh than hold any converfation with Cleon; 
thinking it impious to converfe with the fon of 
that man, who was accufed of having murdered 
his father: that his deteftation of Cleon conti- 
nued through his whole life, I will prove by 
the teftimony of witnefles, who know the truth 
of my affertion. WITNESSES. 

Had it not been for this reafon, it muft be 
imagined, that whenever Aftyphilus attended 
thofe feafts, which other Athenians ufually at- 
tend, he would have gone to them, accompanied 
by no man but Cleon, who bore fo near a rela- 
tion to him, who belonged to the fame borough, 
and whofe fon, above all, he was going to adopt; 
but the depofition of his fellow-burgeffes, which 
the officer fhall read, will prove that he never 
once appeared at the feafts in company with | 
Cleor. DEPOSITION. 

With no better claim to the affection of Afty- 
philus, this man has the boldnefs to produce his 
own fon as heir by appointment to the deceafed ; 
but why fhould Cleon alone be cenfured? Even 
Hierocles, our uncle, is audacious enough to 
come with a will which was never executed, 
and to affert that my brother committed it to 
his care. This conduct, Hierocles, is a forry 
compenfation for the many marks of kindnefs 
which you received when your fortune was 
more narrow than at prefent, as well from 
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Theophraftus my father, as from Aftyphilus 
himfelf; for you are attempting to exclude me, 
who am the fon of your benefactor and of your 
_ own fifter, from that fucceffion which the law 
has allotted me, to injure by your falfe affertion 
the memory of the dead, and, as far as you can 
prevail, to give his eftate to the man whom he 
abhorred. Before the inheritance, judges, was 
even formally claimed, this very Hierocles, who 
was con{cious that none but mytfelf had a right 
to the eftate of Aftyphilus, applied fucceflively 
to all the acquaintance of the deceafed, offered 
the whole fortune to fale, and incited entire 
{trangers to fet up a title, alledging that he was 
the uncle of Aftyphilus, and promifing, if any 
one would give him a due fhare of the plunder, 
to produce a will of his nephew in favour of 
his confederate; yet now, when he has con- 
cluded his bargain with Cleon, and: has con- 
tracted for a divifion of the {poils, he has the 
confidence to expect that his ftory will gain 
credit, and would be ready, I dare fay, to for- 
{wear himfelf, if an oath were tendered to him 
by my adverfaries: thus, for the fake of me, 
who am his kinfman, he would not even give 
in evidence what was ftrictly true; but, for the 
benefit of one who has not a fhadow of right, 
he has not fcrupled to propagate lies, and comes 
with a forged inftrument to make you believe 
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what never happened, thinking the fordid arts 
of bafe lucre more beneficial to him, than his 
connection with me. I will now bring the 
teftimony of a man, to whom he made an ap- 
plication, and promifed, on conditiqn that he 
might partake of the inheritance, to contrive a 
will in his favour. EVIDENCE. 

. What name then, judges, muft be given to 
this man, who fo readily, for his own profit, 
invents a falfity concerning the dead? This evi- 
dence too will abundantly convince you, that 
he produced this will, not without a compenfa- 
tion, but for a ftipulated reward. Such are the 
artifices which they employ in concert againft 
me, for each of them imagines, that whatever 
he can filch from the poffeffions of Aftyphilus 
will be clear gain, and as it were a gift of for- 
tune, — 

Now that the will cannot be genuine, but 
that Cleon and Hierocles have confpired to de- 
lude you, I have proved, as clearly as I am able; 
and I will proceed to demonftrate, that even had 
I borne no relation to the deceafed, yet our 
early and uninterrupted friendfhip would have 
given me a better claim to his inheritance, than 
Cleon and his fon can produce for themfelves ; 
for when my father Theophraftus took the mo- 
ther of Aftyphilus in marriage from her brother 
Hierocles, fhe brought her infant fon to his 
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houfe, where he continued for a number of - 
years, and was educated under my father’s care: | 
when, therefore, I was old enough to be capa- 

ble of receiving inftruction, [ went with him to 
the fame publick fchool, as you fhalt hear from 
our friends, who know this to be true, and from 
the very mafters who inftructed us both. DE- 
POSITIONS. 

I will alfo prove, that my father cultivated 
the paternal eftate of Aftyphilus, and fo confi~ 
derably improved it by plantation and tillage, 
that he doubled its value; let the witnefles 
come up. EVIDENCE, 8 

When my brother then had proved his full 
age before the magiftrate, he received his whole 
patrimony fo juftly and regularly, that he never 
once made the flighteft complaint of his guar- 
dian: befides, my father had given the fifter of 
Aftyphilus in marriage to a man whom he 
highly approved; and this condud, as well as 
the pains which he had taken in managing fome 
other affairs, gave complete fatisfaction to the 
young man, who thought that my father, by 
whom he was educated in his infancy, had af- 
forded him the cleareft proof of his care and af- 
feGtion. The circumftances of his fifter’s mar- 
riage fhall be proved by. perfons who were per- 
fe@tly acquainted with them. WITNESsEs. 

Let me add to this, that my father conftantly 
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took Aftyphilus, together with me, to the fhrines - 
of his family, and even introduced him to‘ the 
feafts of Hercules, as the members of that fra- 
ternity will depofe, in order to procure his ad- 
miffion into their fociety. EVIDENCE. 

Revolve now in your minds, judges, the na~ 
ture of my connection with Aftyphilus: firft, 
we were bred together from our childhood ; and 
fecondly, there never was the leaft coolnefs be- 
tween us, but he loved me with conftant affec- 
tion; as all our common friends and compa- 
nions, whom I will call before you, will teftify 
from their own knowledge. WITNESSES. 

Can you believe then, judges, that Aftyphi- 
lus, to whom Cleon was fo extremely odious, 
and on whom my father had conferred fuch be- 
nefits, would have adopted the fon of his enemy, 
and given his eftate away from his neareft rela- 
tions and benefactors? I fhould not think it 
poffible, if Hierocles were to produce ten fuch 
wills; but fhould infift that I, as his brother and 
his deareft friend, muft have been the object of 
his benevolence, and not the fon of Cleon: thefe 
men, indeed, have not the leaft pretence for 
fuggefting that they were entitled to his favour, 
fince they had no intercourfe with him while he 
lived, and neglected even to inter his body, but 
invaded his poffeffions, before juft honours had 
been performed to his fhade. Neverthelefs, they 
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have the audacity to claim his eftate, not only Tes 
lying on the will, but even fetting up a title as 
his kinfmen, becaufe Cleon was the fon of his 
paternal uncle: to this argument, judges, you 
will pay no attention; for Cleon’s father, as 
you before heard, was adopted by another fa- 
mily, and no man thus emancipated can fucceed 
to the property, which he has relinquifhed, un- 
lefs he be allowed in due form of law to return 
into the houfe from which he came: and, as to 
the pretended adoption of Cleon’s fon, the rela- 
tions of Aftyphilus fo firmly believe it to be a 
fiction, that they never would admit the boy to 
their table in the feftival of Apaturia, but al- 
ways difmiffed him when he came to demand 
his fhare of the feaft, as I will prove by un- 
doubted evidence. DEPOSITION. 

Now, Jjuftly weighing in your minds what 
each of us has depofed, pronounce a fentence 
agreeable to truth. Cleon, you find, afferts, that 
his fon was adopted by Aftyphilus; and that 
the will, which he produces, was made by the 
deceafed: this I abfolutely deny, and alledge 
that I, who, as they know, am his brother, have 
a juft claim to the whole inheritance. Beware 
then, judges, of appointing an heir to Aftyphi- 
lus, whom he, when he was alive, would not 
have appointed ; but let the laws, which your- 
felves have enacted, be your guide in my caufe: 
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by thofe very laws am I protected, and requeft 
you, judges (nor can any requeft be more fa- 
cred), to eftablifh my right of fucceflion to my 
brother. I have afferted that he never difpofed 
of his eftate, and have confirmed my affertion 
by unanfwerable: evidence: affift me then in 
this diftrefs ; and, if Cleon furpaffes me in the 
powers of elocution, let not his talents avail 
him in defiance of juftice and law; but exert 
your own underftandings in the decifion of this 
caufe, fince for no other end are you affembled, 
than that the audacious may not reap advantage 
from their boldnefs, but that the timid and un- 
experienced may fupport their juft claims, with 
a full conviction that your minds are intent 
wpon nothing but the truth. Let your verdié, 
therefore, judges, be favourable to me; and 
confider what evils will enfue from your decree 
in favour of Cleon: firft, you will fend to the 
monument, and the fhrines of Aftyphilus, thofe 
men who were objects of his abhorrence ; next, 
you will difregard the commands of his father, 
who gave them with his laft breath, and will 
convidt the deceafed of confummate folly; (for 
who that hears fuch a decree, will not believe, | 
that a man who could adopt the fon of his 
greateft enemy had loft his reafon through illnefs, 
or that his fenfes were impaired by poifon ?) 
and, laftly, you will fuffer me, who was nurfed 
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and educated with my brother, to be ftripped of 
my fortune by this Cleon. I fupplicate, there- 
fore, and, implore you, judges, to decide the 
caufe in my favour; for thus will you give fa- 
tisfaction to the departed {fpirit of+Aftyphilus, 
and will defend me from a flagrant injury. 


SPEECH THE NINTH. 


ON THE ESTATE OF ARISTARCHUS. 


aa 





THE ARGUMENT. 


ARISTARCHUS having two sons, Cyronides and 
Demochares, and two daughters, one of whom 
was the mother of the complainant, emanci- 
pated Cyronides, and caused him to be ap- 
pointed representative of his maternal grandfa- 
ther Xenenetus ; leaving his other children to 
inherit his own estate. Demochares died without 
issue, and one of his daughters also died child- 
less; so that the whole fortune of Aristarchus 
came by law to the complainant’s mother, who 
was the surviving daughter. 

After the death of Aristarchus, his brother 
Aristomenes, who was lawful guardian to his 
children, gave his own daughter in marriage to. 
Cyronides, and engaged to support his claim 
to all the possessions of his father, by whom 
he had been emancipated. Cyronides had a 
son, who was named Aristarchus, and was ad- 
mitted by Aristomenes to the house and pro- 
perty of his grandfather, as if this had been 
conformable to the will of the deceased. This 
grandson died young, having by will left the 
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fortune to a brother of his, named Xenz 
netus. 

While these things were transacted, and the 
younger Xenenetus possessed the estate of the 
elder Aristarchus, the son of the surviving 
daughter before-mentioned brought his bill of 
complaint, insisting that he alone ought justly 
to take the inheritance; that Cyronides was 
wholly excluded by his emancipation; that 
the deceased, having a legitimate son, Demo- 
chares, could not legally have adopted another 
by his will; and that Demochares himself, be- 
ing under age, was disabled, as well as his sis+_ 
ter who died, from introducing a son by adop- 
tion to their father’s family: so that the ad- 
mission of the younger Aristarchus to the 
possessions of the elder being illegal, the will 
of the person so admitted was invalid; since 
he could not transfer to another what he had 
not legally obtained. Isxus contends, there- 
fore, that this last-mentioned will being set 
aside, the property devolves of course to the 
complainant, who represents the legitimate 
daughter of the elder Aristarchus. The speech 
is argumentative; and the cause turns upon 
the validity of such a will, and the compan 
merits of both claimants. 
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SPEECH THE NINTH. 


The Grandfon of Ariftarchus againft Xencenetus. 


I CANNOT help wifhing, judges, that as this 
Xenznetus has been taught to fpeak falfely with 
confidence, I on my part were able to declare 
the truth in this caufe with equal boldnefs; for 
then, I am perfuaded, you would fpeedily de- 
termine, whether we are unreafonable in claim- 
ing the fortune in difpute, or they unjuft in 
withholding it fo long from the rightful heirs ; 
but at prefent, judges, the conteft between us is _ 
by no.means equal, fince thefe. men have fuch 
powers in {peaking and fuch activity in folicit- 
ing favour, that they have often been employed 
to manage the caufes of others; whilft I, who 
have been fo far from acting for other men, 
that I never before have ‘pleaded even for my- 
felf, can only reft my hopes on your attention 
and indulgence. 

I was compelled, judges, sich I found it im- 
poffible to obtain redrefs without litigation, to 
declare on my examination before the magif- 
trate, that my mother was the daughter of Arif- 
tarchus and fifter of Cyronides, and thus to en- 
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ter her name on the publick tables: nor will 
this make it lefs eafy for you to decide the caufe ;, 
for the fingle point, which muft be determined 
by law, is, Whether Ariftarchus left his own 
property to the defendant, or difpofed of an 
eftate which he had no right to poffefs? This is 
the true queftion ; for the laws permit evety one 
to leave his own as he pleafes, but have given 
no man a power to part with the poffeffions of 
another: if therefore you will hear me with be- | 
nevolence, I will firft inform you, that this eftate 
belonged not originally to thefe affociates, but. 
was my mother’s patrimony; and will after- 
wards endeavour to convince you, that Ariftar- 
chus occupied it by no law whatever, but, in 
violation of every law, confpired with his con- 
federates to injure my mother. I will begin 
my narration from that period, whence you will 
be able to form the cleareft conception of the 
whole cafe. | 

Ariftarchus, judges, of Sypalletus married a 
daughter of Xenznetus the Acharnean, and by | 
her had two fons, Cyronides and Demochares, 
with as many daughters, one of whom was my 
mother: now Cyronides, the father of the de- 
fendant, and of the other Ariftarchus, who 
wronefully kept poffeffion of this eftate, was 
received by adoption into another family, and 
confequently waived all right to the fortune of 
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that houfe, from which he was emancipated. On 
the death of old Ariftarchus, his fon Demochares | 
inherited his pofleffions; but, he and his other 
‘fifter dying without iffue, my mother became © 
 fole heirefs of the family eftate; yet, although 
her neareft relation ought to have married her © 
and defended her property, fhe was treated on 
that occafion, judges, with extreme iniquity; for, 
Ariftomenes the brother of Ariftarchus, having 
a fon and a daughter, and having the option 
either to take my mother himfelf, or to caufe 
her by an adjudication of the court to be wedded 
to his fon, did neither one nor the other, but 
gave his own daughter, together with my mo- 
ther’s whole fortune, to Cyronides, of whom this 
Xenznetus and Ariftarchus, now deceafed, were 
‘the foris. After this he was pleafed to give my 
mother in marriage to my father; and, Cyro- 
nides dying, the brother of Xenznetus was let 
into poffeffion as the adopted fon of the elder 
Ariftarchus, whofe name he bore: now that 
fuch conduét can be juftified by no law, I will 
prove to you, judges, by many decifive argu- 
ments; and, firft, I will produce evidence, that 
Cyronides was emancipated and adopted into 
the family of old Xenznetus, in whofe houfe he 
died ; next, that Ariftarchus, the firft purchafer _ 
of this eftate, died before his fon Demochares; © 

that Demochares and his younger fifter both 
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died infants; and, by confequence, that the in- 
heritance came legally to my mother. Call up 
the witnefles. EVIDENCE. | 

_ This is our title, judges, to the eftate in quef- 
tion; for, Cyronides being adopted into the 
family of Xenznetus, it defcended from Ariftar- 


chus to his fecond fon Demochares, and from > 


him to my mother, who was one of his fifters: 
but, fince they fet no Jimits to their audacity, 
and prefume to claim our property without any 
colour of juftice, it is neceflary to convince you, 
that the younger Ariftarchus was admitted to 


the ward of the elder by no legal courfe what-. 
ever; for, when you are apprized of this, you — 


will clearly apprehend, that no man can law- 


fully devife an eftate, which he unlawfully pof- 


feffed. 

None of you, I believe, can be ignorant, that 
teftamentary adoptions are legal only when the 
teftator has exprefsly appointed and nominated 
the perfon adopted: now, if any one fhould 
fay, that Ariftarchus made fuch an appointment, 
he would {peak untruly; for, while Demochares, 
his legitimate fon, was living, he neither could 
have the inclination, nor would he by law have 
the power, to adopt another; or, if they affert, 
that, after the death of Ariftarchus, fuch an 
adoption was made by Demochares, they will 
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again fpeak falfely; for an infant is not per- 
mitted to make a will, the law exprefsly ordain- 
ing that neither an infant nor a woman fhall do- 
an aét for the difpofal of a fum exceeding the 
price of one bufhel of barley: but it has been 
_ proved, that Ariftarchus died before his fon De- 
mochares, and that he too died not long after ; 
fo that even on a fuppofition of their having 
made their wills, which they never did make, 
it would not have been lawful for the younger 
Ariftarchus to inherit thefe poffeffions. Read 
the laws, by which both the father and the fon 
are forbidden, in fimilar circumftances, to difpofe 
by will of their eftates. THE LAWS. 

It is then apparent, judges, that Cyronides 
had no power to appoint an heir to his father ; 
he might indeed, if he had left a fon of his own 
in the houfe of Xenznetus, have returned to his 
father’s family; but, if they affert that he did 
return to it, they will {peak againft truth. Thus, 
if they infift that any third perfon appointed 
the deceafed as heir to his grandfather, fuch 
an appointment would have been illegal; and 
if they urge, that his grandfather himfelf 
adopted him, they will not be able to produce 
_any law by. which fuch an adoption can be juf- 
tified ; but, not to expatiate on what they may 
probably-alledge, it wil appear ftill more glar- 
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ingly to: you from what-they actually do al-. 
ledge, that they are in poffeffion of my mother’s | 
inheritance againft law and againft decency. 

- It is certain, that neither Ariftomenes, nor 
his fon Apollodorus, to one of whom my mo- 
ther fhould have been given in marriage, had- 
any fuch right as.that for which they contend ;_. 
for it would be ftrange, when neither of thofe- 
men, had my mother been married to ane of 
them, could legally have difpofed of her eftate: 
(fince the law gives the fortune of an heirefs to 
her fons in the fecond year after their age of. 
puberty). if yet, when they difpofed of her to. 
another, they might nominate an heir to her 
poffeffions: harfh and abfurd, indeed, would be 
fuch a conftruction of the law. Yet more, her 
own father, even had there been no male chil- 
dren, could not have left his eftate without her; 
for the law permits a man, who has no fons, to 
devife his property to whom he pleafes, pro-. 
vided that the devifee take his daughter in mar- 
riage. And fhall a man, who neither thought 
proper to marry her himfelf, nor bore any neater 
relation to her than that of coufin, be allowed, 
in defiance of all laws, to appoint an heir to her 
fortune? Can fuch an appointment be ‘valid? 
Who among you can perfuade himfelf of its 
validity? For my own part, judges, I am fully- 
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convinced, that neither Xenznetus, nor any 
other mortal, can difprove my mother’s right to 
this eftate, which defcended to her from her 
brother Demochares ; but, if they have the con- 
fidence to infift upon that point, command them 
to produce the law, by which the adoption of 
Ariftarchus can be fupported, and to declare 
who adopted him: this at leaft will be juft; 
but I well know that they can produce no fuch 
law. : | | | 
Now that the property in difpute was my mo- 
ther’s at firft, and that fhe was unjuftly deprived 
of it by thefe plunderers, has been, I think, fuf- 
ficiently demonftrated by the arguments which 
have been adduced, the evidence which has been 
laid before you, and the laws which you have 
heard: indeed the confederates themfelves ap- 
pear fo perfectly confcious of their wrongful in- 
trufion, that they reft not their argument folely — 
upon the legality of Ariftarchus’s admiffion to 
the ward of his grandfather, but add, that his 
father had a lien upon the eftate for expenfes 
incurred by him in defending a fuit concerning 
it; fo that, if their claim fhould be proved un- 
juft on the firft ground, they may feem on the 
fecond at leaft to have juftice on their fide, 
Yet that there is no truth, judges, in this afler. 
tion, I will convince you by the ftrongeft argu- 
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ments; for, had the fortune been really incum- 
bered, as they alledge, they would not have dif- 
burfed their money to pay the debt: it was not 
in fa@ their. bufinefs; but thofe, who might 
have demanded my mother in marriage, fhould 
have deliberated on that affair; nor would they 
have appointed Ariftarchus to fuch an inherit- 
ance, from which they could have received no 
kind of benefit, but muft have fuftained a con- 
fiderable lofs. Moft people, indeed, when their 
circumftances are diftreffed, ufually emancipate 
their fons, and remove them to fome other fa- 
mily, that they may efcape the ignominy of 
théir father’s misfortune; and did thefe men 
difengage themfelves from their own families, 
and pafs by adoption into a houfe burdened. 
with debts, that they might lofe even what be- 
fore belonged to them? It cannot be: no; the 
eftate was clear from incumbrances, and de- 
{cended regularly to my mother; but my adver- 
faries, eager for gain, have injured her, and 
invented thefe palpable lies to cover their ini- 
quity. | _ | | 
Some One among you, judges, may be fur- | 
prized, when he refleéts on the time, which we 
fuffered to elapfe, fince we were difpoflefled of | 
this eftate, without afferting our right to it in a 
court of judicature, and may afk why after fuch: 
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an interval we are at length induced fo fet up 
our title: now, thoughd cannot but think it un- 
juft, that any man fhould lofe his property, if 
either through inability or negle@ he has omitted 
to. make his claim (for the time is not to be con- 
fidered, but the juftice of his demand), yet even 
for this delay, judges, we can affign a very rea- 
fonable caufe; for my father, having engaged 
himfelf to my mother, married her with a por- 
tion, and thus waived her right as heirefs; while 
thefe men, therefore, enjoyed the fruits of her 
. eftate, it was not in his power to commence a 
fuit; and when at my mother’s requeft he called 
them to account, they threatened to have her ad- 
yudged to them, ‘unlefs he would be fatisfied to 
take her with the portion; but, rather than be 
deprived of her, my father would have permitted 
them to poffefs an eftate of twice the value, and 
for this reafon he neglected to prefer hts com- 
plaint againft-them. After this came the Co- 
rinthian war, in which both.he and I were 
obliged to enter the field, fo that neither of us 
was able to attend a court; and when peace. 
was concluded, I had the misfortune of being a 
_ Gebtor to the public revenue; nor would it then. 
have been eafy for me to have contended with 
fuch antagonifts: fo. juft are our excufes for 
this delay; but it ‘is now expedient, that my 
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opponents fhould declare, by whofe gift Ariftar- 
chus poffeffed the eftate, by virtue of what law’ 
he was admitted into his grandfather's ward, and 
for what reafon my mother was not fole heirefs 
of all his poffeffions. Thefe are the queftions 
which your fuffrages muft decide; not, whether 
we afferted our title a little later than the ufual. 
time; and, if they are unable to difprove our 
right, you cannot with juftice avoid pronouncing 
a fentence in our favour: that they will be un- 
able to difprove it, I am firmly perfuaded’; for 
it is not eafy for them to contend againft both 
Jaw and reafon; but they will endeavour to: 
move your pity, by telling you in a mournful 
ftrain, that Ariftarchus was a brave man and pe- 
rifhed in battle, whence they will take occafion 
to infift on the cruelty of fetting afide his tefta- 
ment. I too, judges, am perfetly fenfible, that, 
if any man difpofes by will of his own, fuch 
will ought to be binding; but that no difpofition 
of another man’s property ought in like mannér 
to be fubftantiated : now this fortune appears to 
have been ours, not the teftator’s; fo that, if 
they have recourfe to this argument, and bring 
evidence of Ariftarchus’s will, oblige them to 
fhow, as juftice requires, that he legally devifed 
his own; for it would be the hardeft thing ima- 
ginable, if Cyronides, and thofe who claim by 
defcent from him, fhould not only have inhe- 
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rited an eftate of above four talents from old 
Xenznetus, but fhould alfo feize this additional 
inheritance, whilft 1, who am defcended from 
the fame common anceftor with Cyronides, am 
deprived of my mother’s fortune, to which fhe 
had an indifputable right, efpecially when they 
cannot fhow in themfelves even a colourable. 
title: yet, as every pofleffor of an eftate, whofe 
right is contefted, muft declare who was the 

mortgagor or vendor of it, or prove that he — 
recovered it by a decree of the court, fo fhould 
thefe men, judges, have entitled themfelves to 
your verdict, by fhowing 1n what manner their 
right accrued, and not by ejeCting my mother . 
before any trial from her paternal inheritance. 

I fufpeét indeed, that this Xenznetus is not 
fatisfied with having lavifhed the wealth of Arif- 
tomenes in his unnatural excefles, but wifhes to. 
fpend my fortune alfo with the fame difgrace- 
ful profufion; whilft I, judges, with:a contracted 
income, having given my fifter in marriage with 
as large a portion as I could afford; and, con- 
{cious of having conducted myfelf with decency, 
complied with the laws of my country, and 
ferved in its wars, have applied to this tribunal, 
that I may not be wholly ftripped of my pof- 
{effions. 

To recapitulate the whole: I have proved 
that Cyronides, the father of thefe men, was 
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emancipated and removed into another family, 
from which he never returned, that the father of 
Cyronides and of my mother let this eftate de- 
_ {cend to his fon Demochares, and that, he dying 
childlefs, it devolved upon my mother. 


‘SPEECH THE TENTH. 


ON THE ESTATE OF HAGNIAS. © 





THE ARGUMENT. 


AN attentive inspection of the annexed pedigree 

will give a clearer idea of this interesting cause, 
than can be conveyed by words: it will there 
be seen that Stratius and the elder Hagnias 
were brothers, Charidemus and Polemo first 
cousins; and that HAGNIAS, whose estate is 
in question, was second cousin both to Strato- 
cles, whose son is the complainant, and to Theo- 
pompus, whom Iszus defends. 
- On the death of HAGNIAS, first his niece, 
and then his half-brother Glauco, took posses- 
sion of his effects, on pretence that the de- 
ceased had left them by will to his niece, with 
a remainder to Glauco; but Philomache, the 
daughter of his cousin Eubulides, proved the 
will to be forged, and obtained a decree for the 
estate. Thcopompus then disputed the title of 
Philomache, and the former decree was re- 
versed in his favour; but the son of Stratocles, 
who was m ward to Theopompus, claimed a 
moiety of the estate, alledging, that he had an | 
equal right with his uncle. This was not a 
private suit, but a public prosecution, or in- 
formation, against a guardian for injuring hig 
ward. | 
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SPEECH THE TENTH. 
Theopompus againft the Son of Stratocles. 


I BEGIN my defence, judges, with a recital of 
the laws, becaufe my adverfary has falfely con- 
‘tended that, by the firft of them, the fon of 
Stratocles has a juft claim to a moiety of this 
eftate which was left by my fecond coufin Hag- 
nias. You will obferve that, when a man dies 
anteftate and childlefs, the law firft calls to the 
fuccefhion the brothers of the deceafed, if he had 
“ any by the fame father, and the children of 
thofe brothers, for they are related to him in the 
neareft degree; if he had no brothers, his fifters 
| by the fame father, and their children, are his . 
fucceffors ; on failure of thefe alfo, thofe in the 
third degree are called, and they are the firft 
and fecond coufins of the deceafed by the fa- 
ther’s fide: if thefe too fail, the law returns to 
the firft degree, and gives the inheritance to the 
brothers or fifters by the fame mother, and to 
the other kinfmen on the maternal’ fide, in ors 
‘der as thofe on the paternal fide would have in« 
herited. The legiflator prefcribes thefe rules of 
fucceflion, and limits thefe degrees jn terms 
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more concife than thofe which I ufe; but his 
intention is clearly the fame: now this boy is 
not related to Hagnias in one of thefe degrees, 
but is wholly excluded; and, that you may 
form a diftiné&t idea of the point whjch you muft 
~ decide, let my antagonift fhow, without fuper- 
fluous words, in which of the degrees juft men- 
tioned the boy is related to the: laft owner of 
this eftate ; for, if he can prove his relationfhip 
in any one of them, I willingly allow that half 
of the inheritance belongs to him; but, if no- 
thing of this kind can be fhown, will he not 
clearly convict himfelf of having. calumniated 
me, and attempted to delude you in defiance of 
the law? I will, therefore, bring him up to your 
tribunal, and interrogate him, as the heads of 
the law are read by the officer; for thus will 
you foon be informed, whether, or no, this 
youth has any claim to the fortune of Hagnias, 

Come, thou who art fo fkilful in accufing 
others, and in perverting the laws; and do you 
(to the clerk) take the law and read. THE Liaw. 

There ftop.—Now let me propofe a few quef- 
tions to my adverfary: Is the boy, whom you 
fupport, the brother of Hagnias? No.—Or his 
nephew either by his brother or his fifter? No. 
—Or his firft or fecond coufin either on his fa- 
ther’s fide or on his mother’s? In which of 
thofe degrees, I fay, that are legally called to the 


~ 
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_ fucceffion, was he related to the deceafed ?>—An- 
fwer me not that he is my-nephew; for my. 
eftate is not now in difpute, as I am living; 
but had I died childlefs, and had there been a 
fuit concerning my property, then would fuch- 
an anfwer have been proper. You now pre-: 
tend, that the fon of Stratocles has a right to a. 
moiety of this eftate ; it is therefore incumbent 
on you to name the degree, in which the claim-. 
ant was related to Hagnias. His anfwers, 
judges, are foreign to the purpofe, and apply to 
every thing but that which you with to know: 
yet a man, who intends to do juftice, ought not 
to hefitate, but to {peak dire@tly, and not only 
to anfwer with candour, but upon oath, and to 
produce evidence of the fact which he afferts, 
that you may the more readily believe his affer- 
tion; but now fo fhamelefs is his impudence, 
that, without giving one explicit an{wer, with-: 
out calling a fingle witnefs, without taking an. 
oath, without citing any laws, he has hopes of. 
perfuading you to convict me, againft all law, 
m a caufe which you are fworn to decide ac- 
eording to the laws of your country. . In this 
moft iniquitous way of proceeding I will by no; 
means imitate him, but will openly evince my: 
relation to the deceafed, will explain the grounds. 
on which I claim his eftate, and will demon-. 
{trate.to your general fatisfaction, that both this: 
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boy, and all thofe who have before contended 
againft me for the fame property, are utterly 
excluded from the limits of fuccefflion: but it 
will be neceflary to relate from the beginning 
what has happened in our family, that you may | 
diftindtly perceive the weaknefs of their claim, 
and the folidity of mine. 

| Myfelf and Hagnias, judges, and Eubulides, 
and Stratocles, and Stratius, whofe fifter was the 
mother of Hagnias, were the children of three 
firft. coufins; for our fathers were the fons of 
as many brothers: now Hagnias, when he was 
| preparing to embark on an embafly concerning 
fome affairs of great advantage to the ftate, 
made his will, in which, inftead of leaving his 
fortune, in cafe of any accident, to us his néareft - 
relations, he appointed his niece to be his 
heirefs, and ordered that, on her deceafe, hig 
eftate fhould go to Glauco, his half-brother. 
Some time after his death, both Eubulides died, 
and the niece whom Hagnias had adopted; 
upon which Glauco took pofleffion of the inhe- 
fitance by virtue of the limitation to him; nor 
did we then conceive it juft to conteft the va- 
lidity of the will, but candidly acquiefced in it, 
and thought that the intention of the deceafed 
ought to be effectuated: yet Phylomache, the 
daughter of Eubulides, affifted by her confede- 
_¥ates, claimed the eftate, and by furprize ob- 
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tained a fentence in her favour againft the - 
claimants under the will, although fhe was not 
_in the regular line of fucceflion; but fhe hoped, - 
it feems, that we would not oppofe her, as we 
had not difputed the teftament of Hagnias: we, 
however (I mean Stratius and Stratocles and . 
myfelf) perceiving that the inheritance was now 
open to the next of kin, were preparing to in- 
Ritute a fuit: but, before our claim could be re- 
gularly and formally madé, both Stratocles and 
Stratius died, leaving me the only furviving fe- 
cond coufin of Hagnias, to whom the law gives 
the right of fucceffion, after the death of all 
thofe who ftood in the fame degree of confan- 
guinity. Who will prove to you, that I am thus 
entitled to the eftate, and that the children of 
my brothers, of whom this boy is one, are en- 
tirely excluded? The law itfelf; for it is con- 
feffed on all fides that the inheritance goes to 
the fecond coufins on the father’s fide, but whe- 
ther it can defcend to the children of thofe cou- 
fins, is now to be confidered. Take the law, 
and read it to the jury. THE LAW. But if — 
there be no khinfimen on the father’s fide fo near as 
the fecond coufins, then let thofe on the mother's 
fide fucceed to the eftate in the fame order. 

You muft remark, judges, that the legiflator 
hath not faid, if there be no nearer kinfmen on the 
Sather’ s fide; let the children of the fecond cou- 
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fins have the eftate, but has given it, on failure 
of-relations in the fame degree with my brother 
and me, to thofe on the maternal fide, to the 
brothers or fifters and their children, and fo to 
the reft, as it has been before obferved, whilft 
our children are completely barred from claim- 
ing any fhare: fince then, had I been dead, the 
law would not have called them to the fuccef- 
fion, how can they conceive, that, whilft I am 
living and legally pofleffed of the property, they 
can have any title to the inheritance? It can- 
not be: fince the others, therefore, whofe fa- 
thers were in the fame degree with me, have 
not the fhadow of a title, no more has this boy, 
whofe father Stratocles was my brother. It is 
then moft abominably iniquitous in my adver- 
faries, when the laws have fo explicitly given 
~me the fucceflion, and fo manifeftly excluded 
all others, to load me with calumny; and, when 
I put in my claim, neither to controvert my 
right, nor to give pledges of proving their own 
(although that was the time for contending with 
me, had juftice been on their fide): but now to 
harafs me in the boy’s name, and expofe me by 
a publick profecution to the greateft of all dan- 
gers, and, without accufing me of having em-. 
bezzled the property, which belongs confefledly 
to my ward, and which, .if I had unjuftly or 
difhoneftly lavifhed, as they have done, I fhould . 
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have deferved this rigour; without pretending, 
I fay, to bring any fuch charge, to attack me- 
with fo much violence for an eftate, which you, 
_ judges, having permitted any one who pleafed 
to litigate my claim,. decided folemnly to be 
mine, is an excefs of audacious iniquity. 

What has already been urged, judges, has, I 
believe; convinced you, that I neither injure this 
boy in any refpe@, nor am in the leaft degree 
guilty of the crimes which they impute to me; 
but I think you will be able to form a more ac- 
curate judgement, when you have heard in what 
manner | claimed this eftate, and for what rea- 
fons: my claim was determined to be juft. At 
the time, judges, when I| began the fuit, neither 
did my prefent accufer think proper to give 
pledges of fupporting the title of this youth, nor 
had the children of Stratius, who ftand in the 
fame degree with him, any idea of oppofing 
me, but all imagined that my right was on no 
pretence to be difputed; nor would this very 
man have now molefted me, if I had fuffered 
him to, perfift in plundering the boy’s effects at 
his pleafure, and had not given a timely check 
to his rapacioufnefs: this part then of the fa- 
mily, as I juft informed you, being perfuaded 
that they were not in the order of fucceffion, re- 
mained inactive; but the agents of Phyloma- 
che, the daughter of Eubulides, who was in an 
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equal degree with the fon of Stratius, together 
with thofe to whofe care the mother of Hag- 
nias was committed, had the boldnefs to con-- 
tend with me; yet fo uncertain were they what 
title to fet forth in their bill of complaint, that 
Phylomache, who was in poffeffion of the eftate, 
and the advocates, who fupported her claim, 
not daring to difclofe the truth, and having af- 
ferted a palpable falfity, were eafily confuted by 
me; while the fupporters of Hagnias’s mother, 
who, being the fifter of Stratius, was in the fame 
degree with myfelf, but was excluded by the 
law, which gives a preference to males, waived 
that part of her pretended title, and, thinking 
to overpower me with their arguments, infifted 
that fhe was the mother of the deceafed; a re- 
lation, I admit, the neareft of all by nature, but 
not recognifed by law among the degrees of 
fueceflion: having therefore proved myfelf to be 
a fecond coufin, and having fhown the claims 
of thefe two women to be groundlefs, I obtained 
your decree; nor did it avail the firft of them to 
have triumphed over thofe who relied on the 
will, nor the fecond, to have given birth to the 
_laft pofleffor of the eftate; but fo high a value 
did the juries fet both on their oaths and on 
juftice, that they eftablithed by their fuffrages. 
the legality of my title. If then 1 prevailed in 
this manner againft thefe female claimants, by 
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demonftrating that they could. not legally fuce 
ceed, if this falfe accufer durft not at that time 
claim a moiety of the inheritance for the fon of 
Stratocles, if the children of Stratius, who ftand 
en the fame ground with him, do not even now 
think it juft to conteft my right, if I am in pof- 
feffion of the lands and money by virtue of your 
fentence, and if I prove that my adverfary can- 
not now fhow in what legal degree the boy was 
related to Hagnias, what elfe, judges, have you 
to learn? What further can you defire to hear 
in this caufe? I perfuade myfelf, that what hae 
been faid will be fully fufficient for men of your 
folid underftanding. Yet this calumniator, who 
{fcruples not to circulate whatever his malignity 
can fuggeft, and flatters himfelf that his iniquity 
will continue uncenfured, had the confidence te 
accufe me of many bad aétions (for which defa- 
mation I fhall, perhaps, call him to account), 
and particularly of having made a bargain with 
Stratocles, when we were preparing our fuit, con- 
cerning a partition of the inheritance; a bargain 
which we alone, of all perfons who were going 
to law, could not poffibly have made: the 
daughter of Eubulides, indeed, and the mother 
of Hagnias, who claimed by two difting titles, 
might have agreed, when they thought proper 
to oppofe me, that whoever was fuccefsful 
fhould refign a fhare to the other, for a feparate 
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airn was placed on the ballot for each of thém ; 
but' our cafe was totally different; for as our 
title was precifely the fame, although each of 
us claimed a maicty, a fingle urn would have 
ferved for us both, fo that it was impoflible for 
one to fucceed and the other to fail, fince the 
danger was common to both of us: no agree- 
ment then of this nature could have been made 
by us ; but, when Stratocles, before we had put 
in our refpective claims, was prevented by death 
from profecuting his fuit, and his fon was dif- 
abled by the law from renewing it, fo that the 
whole fucceffion devolved upon me as laft in 
order, and it became neceflary to evi& the 
wrongful poffeffors of the eftate, my accufer in- 
vented this idle calumny, expecting eafily to 
delude you by his falfe pretences. That: no 
{uch compact, indeed, could have been made to 
any purpofe, but that the fixed and regular 
courfe of proceeding wholly prevented it, the law — 
itfelf will evince; which take and read to the 
court. THE LAW. Does this law feem to have 
put it in our power to make fuch a compromife? 
Does it not render it impra¢ticable, even if an 
agreement. had been idly formed, by ordaining 
exprefsly that each party litigant fhall fue for 
his diftin@ portion, but that a fingle urn fhall 
ferve for thofe who claim under the fame title, 
and that all fuch caufes fhall be conducted in a 
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fintilar manner? Yet has this man, not regard- 
ing the pofitive dire€tion of the law, nat confi- 
dering the impoffibility of fuch a fcheme, had 
the boldnefs.to make this heavy charge againit 
me without either truth or reafon; nor has he 
been contented with this, but has afferted the 
moft inconfiftent things imaginable, to which, 
judges, I requeft your ferious attention. 

. He avers, that I engaged to give the boy a 
moiety of the eftate, if 1 prevailed over thofe whe 
were in poffeflion of it; yet, if he had a nght 
to fuch a portion, by nearnefs of blood, as my 
adverfary pretends, what occafion was there for 
{uch a.promife on my part? If they fpeak truly, 
he had an equal power with me of exhibiting a 
bill for his moiety; and, if he had no kind of 
title as next of kin, what could poffibly have in- 
duced me to make fuch an engagement, when 
the law clearly gave me the whole eftate? Could 
not I have put in my claim without obtaining 
their confent? This they cannot fay; for the law 
permits any man to claim a vacant inheritance. 
Had they any evidence then of my title, by fup- 
preffing which they might have prevented a decree 
in my favour? No fuch evidence was neceflary, 
as I claimed by defcent and not under a will. 
If it was impoflible, therefore, for Stratocles, 
while he lived, to make any compromife with 
me, if he could not leave any part of thefe ef- 
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fects to his fon, as he had no decree, and the 
property never vefted in him, if it is highly im- 
probable, that I fhould have promifed to give 
the boy a moiety, let your verdict on this day 
fubftantiate my juft claim to the whole; and, if 
thefe confederates never inftituted a fuit for this 
eftate, nor ever thought proper to contend againft 
me, can you poffibly give credit to their allega~ 
tions? I think you cannot: but as you may rea- 
fonably be furprized, that they negleGed at that 
time to demand their moiety, my opponent af- 
ferts, that my promife of refigning a fhare pre- 
vented them from attacking the other parties, 
and that they could not legally enter into a con- 
teft with me, becaufe an orphan cannot bring an 
action again{ft his guardian; both which afler- 
tions are falfe; for neither can they produce a 
Jaw, which would have precluded my ward 
from afferting his claims (fince the laws would 
by no means have reftrained him, but, as they 
allow a criminal profecution againft me, fo they 
give both me and him a mutual right of main- 
taining civil actions), nor were they deterred 
from litigating the title of others by any promife 
of mine, but folely by their confcioufnefs that no 
part of the inheritance juftly belonged to them ; 
and I am fully perfuaded, that, had I even fuf- 
fered the boy to obtain judgement againft me for 
amoiletv, his advocates and friends would not 
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have attempted to take poffeffion of it, nor 
would they have permitted him to poflefs it, be- 
ing perfectly aware of the danger; fince, as they 
would have taken an eftate without being in the 
legal order of fucceffion, thofe in a nearer degree 
might inftantly have applied to the court, and 
would infallibly have evicted them; for, as I 
began with obferving, the law wholly excludes 
from the inheritance the fons of relations in the 
fame degree with me, and, if our degree fails, it 
calls to the fucceffion thofe on the mother’s fide; 
fo. that Glauco, the half-brother of Hagnias, 
might have contended with them for the eftate, 


in which contention they would have been fo 


far from producing a better title, that they could 
have produced no title at all; or if Glauco had 
relinquifhed his claim, the mother of him and 


of Hagnias might then have auey entered into 


litigation for the property o% her fon; and, as 
_ fhe would have difputed wath perions by no 
means admiffible. to the fucceffion, fhe would 
clearly have obtained your fentence for the 
moiety, both law and natural juftice confpiring 
' in her favour. It is apparent, therefore, that 
my accufer was not prevented from fupporting 
the boy’ s demand either by my undertaking or 
by any law whatever; but, having by falfe pre- 
texts and iniquitous calumnies contrived this in- 
formation,.and now having opened his pre- 
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tended charge againft me, he- has hopes of 
removing me from the guardianfhip and of trans- 
ferring it to himfelf; imagining, that by this 
contrivance he fhows his art and dexterity, 
fince, if he fails of fuccefs, he will fuftain no 
lofs, and, if he attains the objeét of his machina- 
tions, he will diffipate with fafety the poffeffions 
of this youth: you will not then liften to the al- 
. Tegations' of my adverfary, nor encourage the 
praCtice of profecuting criminally, when the 
laws have provided a remedy by a civil aétion. 
So perfectly fimple and fo-intelligible-is the juf- 
tice of my cafe: I will, therefore, in few words, 
recapitulate the heads of it, and having, as it 
were, depofited them in your memory, will af- 
terwards proceed to the other part of my defence 
againft the remaining articles of accufation. 
What then is the real equity of my caufe, and 
how fhall I define it? This it clearly is: if my 
opponent avers, that the youth, from his rela- 
tion to Hagnias, has a right to a moiety of his 
eftate, let him fue for it in the court of the Ar- 
chon ; and if you there decide in his favour, let 
him, as the laws direct, take what he demands; 
but, if he abandons this claim, and infifts upon 
my promife to divide the property, which I ab- — 
folutely deny, let him bring his action; and if 
he can prove any fuch undertaking on my part, 
Ict him, as juftice requires, have poffeffion of 
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his ftipulated fhare: again, if he alledges that 
my ward could not legally controvert my right, 
or fupport an action againft me, let him cite the 
law, which reftrains him, and if he can fairly 
produce it, let him on that ground obtain a ver- 
di& for his moiety. Yet farther, if he urges that 
it was neither competent to claim half the eftate, 
nor to bring an action on the fuppofed promife, 
but that he has, neverthelefs, a legal title, let him 
petition the Archon, to make a leafe of the pof- 
feffions in difpute, and let the leffee demand 
a moiety from me as belonging to the fon of 
Stratocles. It would have been confonant to 
juftice, and agreeable to the directions of the 
law, to have followed any one of thefe methods; 
but it is neither juft nor legal to harafs me with 
a publick profecution, when a private action 
was maintainable; and to expofe even my per- 
fon to danger, becaufe I will not refign to this 
boy the property which 1 recovered by your 
fuffrages from thofe who unjuftly poffeffed it: 
had I, indeed, managed any of thofe effeéts, 
which are indifputably his, with difhonefty and 
to his detriment, then would an information 
againft me have been juftifiable ; but not when 
I am guilty of no other crime than a refolution 
to keep my own eftate. 
Now, that my antagonift has not acted juftly 
in any. one of thefe, inftances, that he has not 
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fpoken truth on any of the other points, but 

_ has fabricated this accufation from fordid mo- 
tives of intereft, warping the laws to his own 
fenfe, and endeavouring to circumvent both you 
and me againft equity and reafon, I think, by 
all the Gods, that none of you can be ignorant ; 
fo that all further arguments on this head feem 
unneceflary. 

I obferve, judges, that my adverfary princi- 
pally dwells in his charge on a comparifon of 
the boy’s fortune with mine, and reprefents his 
circumftances as extremely narrow, but expa- 
tiates on the imaginary wealth, which he beftows 
on me; accufing me at the fame time of fuch 
avarice, that, although Stratocles left four daugh- 
ters, [ have not given a portion to any of them, 
even whilft I am in pofleffion, as he afferts, of 
their brother’s eftate: this allegation I think it 
proper to refute; for he hopes, by his flourifh- 
ing harangue, to raife your envy of me on ac-~ 
count of my accumulated riches, and to excite 
your compaffion for the children of my brother 
by deploring their pretended indigence. Of 
thefe facts, therefore, you muft not be ignorant, 
but fhall hear an exa& ftate of them, which 
will convince you, that my accufer {peaks falfely 
on this head, as he has fpoken on all the others ; _ 
for I fhould acknowledge myfelf to be the bafeft 
of mortals, if Stratocles had died in want, and I 
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being wealthy had taken no care of his children ; 
but if he left them a fortune both more ample 
and more fecure than my own, fo ample, in- 
deed, that the girls were married with handfome 
portions, and the boy was made rich with what 
remained, if I have fo diligently managed their 
affairs, as to raife their eftate confiderably, I 
cannot juftly incur any cenfure for not refigning 
my Own property to augment theirs, but rather 
deferve commendation for my prudence and 
induftry: that all this is true, I can eafily de- 
monftrate; and, firft, I will apprize you of our 
refpeCtive fortunes, after which I will fhow in 
what manner I have regulated the concerns of 
my nephew. 

The patrimony of Stratocles and myfelf was 
fuch as might content us, but not fufficient to 
defray the expence of public offices: what 
proves it is, that neither of us received more 
than twenty minas with our wives, and fo {mall 
a portion is not ufually given to men of affluent 
fortunes ; but it happened, that Stratocles had 
the addition of two talents and a half to his pa- 
ternal inheritance; for Theophon, his wife’s 
brother, died, having adopted one of his daugh- 
ters, to whom he gave a farm in the diftri@ of 
Eleufis worth two talents, together with fixty 
fheep, an hundred goats, his houfehold furni- 
ture, a fine horfe on which he rode when he 
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commanded a troop, and all his other effects ; of. 
which Stratocles having enjoyed the profits for: 
nine whole years, left a fortune of five talents 
and a half, including his patrimony, but exclu- 
fively of what Theophon had given to his. 
daughter. His eftate was this: a farm at Thriz, 
worth two talents and a half: a houfe at Me-- 
lite, which has been fold for half a talent, and: 
another in Eleufis, worth five minas; fuch was 
the real eftate of Stratocles, and thefe were the — 
yearly rents of it; of the farm, twelve minas ; 
of the houfes, three: he had, befides, forty mi 
nas, out at intereft, which, at the rate of nine 
obolus’s a month for every mina, bring in an- 
nually feven minas and twenty drachmas; his 
whole income, therefore, was more.than twenty- 
two minas. In addition to thefe he left furni-. 
ture, fheep, corn, wine, fruit; all which have: 
been fold for forty minas: he had alfo nine mi- 
nas in money; and to them we may add his 
debts, which were called in, to the amount of 
near ten minas, and which the widow of Stra- 
tocles acknowledged before witneffes to be the 
boy’s property. I fay nothing of the other ef- 
_ fe@s which he left and which they conceal ; but 
I {peak only of what appears, and what they 
are willing to admit. Call the witneffes to all. 
thefe facts. WITNESSES. | 

Such was the fortune of. Stratocles, and even 
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Jarger than this; but I fhall have fome other 
occafion to call them to account for the goods, 
which they have embezzled. Now what is my 
prefent eftate? A farm in C&nea worth ‘only 
fifty minas, and the inheritance of Hagnias 
amounting to two talents and fifty minas, which 
fums together are lefs by one hundred and ten 
minas than the fortune of this youth: in this 
calculation too I have comprized the effects of 
my fon, whom I emancipated, but have not 
added to the oppofite fide the property which 
Theophon left his daughter by adoption, and 
which may fairly be valued at two talents and a 
half; with that addition, which however I have 
not made, their eftate will amount to eight ta- 
lents. Moreover, the inheritance of Hagnias is 
not yet well fecured to me, fince fome actions 
brought againft the witnefles for perjury will 
make it neceflary for me to obtain a fecond ad- 
' Judication; but Stratocles left his poffeffions to his 
fon uncontroverted and incontrovertible. Now 
let thefe depofitions be read, to prove that my 
effe€ts, together with thofe of my fon, amount 
to no more than what I have mentioned, and 
that actions are depending again{t fome wit- 
neffes in the caufe concerning the eftate of Hag- 
mias. DEPOSITIONS. . oO , 
Is the difference then trifling between our re- 
{pective fortunes? Or father, is it not fo great, 
VOL, VII. s 
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that mine appears almoft as nothing in compa 
rifon of that which was left to the children — 
of Stratocles? You cannot therefore give credit 
to the affertions of this man, who, although the 
boy has a flourifhing eftate of his own, has ven- 
tured to prefer fo violent and fo groundlefs a 
' charge againft me, and infifts on three eftates, 
which he fuppofes me to have inherited, -toge- 
ther with the vaft wealth which I have amaffed ; 
all which, he fays, I have fecreted, that the pub- 
lick may reap no advantage from my opulence. 
Such are the calumnies, which men, who have 
nothing equitable to alledge, are forced to in« 
vent, that they may confound the innocent with 
the boldnefs of their accufations! ‘You will all, 
however, teftify for me, that my wife's two 
brothers, Chzreleos and Macartatus, were not 
in the rank of thofe who bear expenfive offices, _ 
but were in circumftances extremely contracted; 
-you know, that Macartatus, having fold his 
farm, bought a galley, which he armed, and 
failed in it to Crete; nor was this a private act, 
but of fuch notoriety, that it was mentioned in 
the affembly of the people, where fome were 
apprehenfive that the Lacedzmonias would con- 
fider fuch an expedition as a-breach of the 
peace, and would confequently renew hoftilities. 
,Chereleos, indeed, left an eftate in Profpalta, 
not worth more than half a talent, and died be- 
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fore Macartatus, who foon afterwards perifhed 
in battle, where the veffel and all the goods, 
with which he. had embarked, were taken. 
When the Profpaltian farm became the property 
of my wife, fhe perfuaded me to emancipate one 
of my fons, that he might continue the name 
and preferve the family of her deceafed brother 
‘Macartatus; not that my parting with that 
eftate might exempt me from ferving publick 
offices, for that made no difference, as I had 
ferved before it came to me, and was among 
the readieft to join in contributions, and to per- 
form all the duties which you required of me; 
fo that this informer moft falfely charges me 
with being an ufelefs, yet an opulent, citizen. 
To conclude: I will fum up the whole caufe 
in one word by a propofal, which you will al- 
low, I am perfuaded, to be juft: I offer to 
bring my whole eftate, large or {mall, into 
hotchpot with that of my ward, and when they 
are mixed together, ‘let each of us fairly take a 
moiety of the aggregate value, fo that neither of 
us may poffefs more than the other; but to 
this, I know, my adverlary will never con(ent. 


$2 
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From a Speech for Euphiletus against the Burgesses of 


Erchia. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE law, by which every borough in Attica was 
commanded to make a review of its members, 
- and to reject all such as were not genuine citi- 
' zens, gave the rejected a power of appealing to 
the courts of justice at Athens; but ordained, 
that, if the appellants failed in proving their 
right, they should be sold for slaves, ane their 
property confiscated. 
EUPHILETUS, the son of Hegesippus, had 
. been disfranchised by the Erchians, in conse- 
_ quence of some private quarrel; and the dispute 
was at first referred to two arbitrators, who made 
an award in his favour; but, as the burgesses 
" persisted in their refusal to admit him, he was 
not deterred by the rigour of the law from 
bringing his appeal. Iseus, who composed the 
speech for one of the appellant’s brothers, began 
with an exact narrative of the whole transaction, 
arid, having called witnesses in confirmation of 
it, supported their credibility with the following 
judicious observations. - 


FRAGMENTS. 
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Tat Fuphiletus, judges, is really our bro- 
ther by the fame father, you have heard proved 
by the teftimony not of us only, but of all our 
kinfmen. Now confider firft what could have 
induced our father to invent a falfity, and to 
take by adoption a fon, whom he had not by 
nature ; for you will find, that all adoptions are 
made by men, who ‘either have no children 
lawfully born, or are compelled by their poverty 
to adopt fome wealthy foreigners, from whom 
they expect a pecuniary acknowledgment for 
the benefit conferred on them by making them — 
citizens of Athens: but our father had neither 
of thefe motives ; for we two are his legitimate 
fons, fo that he could not have been in want of 
an heir; nor had he any need of fupport from 
this adopted fon, fince he poffelled a handfome 
cdmpetence of his own; and it has, moreover, 
been proved to you, that he maintained Euphi- 
letus from his infancy, conduéted his education, 
and introduced him to the members of his ward, 
of all which the expenfes are by no means in- 
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confiderable. It cannot then be thought pro- 
bable, judges, that my father would have acted 
fo unjuftly without any profpect of advantage :. 
{till lefs can any mortal fuppofe me to be capa~ — 
ble of fuch confummate folly, as to give falfe 
evidence in favour of another man, in order to 
make my patrimony diftributable among a 
greater number; for I fhould preclude myfelf ; 
from the power of contending on a future oc- 
cafion that he was not my brother; nor would 
any of you endure even the found of my voice, 
if, having taken a part in the prefent litigation, 
‘and given in evidence my nearnefs of blood ta 
the appellant, I fhould afterwards attempt to 
contradi& my own teftimony. It is reafonable 
too, judges, for you to believe, that not only 
we, but all his other kinfmen, have fpoken con- 
formably to the truth; for you will firft ob- 
ferve, that thofe who married our fifters, would 
never have {worn falfely in his favour; fince 
their wives are only the daughters-in-law of his 
mother, and ftep-mothers are in general apt to 
be at variance with the children of their huf 
bands; fo that, even had Euphiletus been the 
child of any other man than our father, it is 
not to be imagined, that our fifters would have 
defired their own hufbands to be witneffeés for 
the fon of their ftep-mother: confider alfo, that 
the next witnefs, our maternal uncle, but in no 
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degree related to the appellant, would never 
have gratified His mother by making a depofi- 
tion, not only falfe, but, if Euphiletus had in- 
deed been a foreigner, manifeftly injurious to 
his own nephews. . 

Yet more:--Who among you, judges, can 
fuppofe Demaratus, and Hegemon, and Nicof- 
tratus, to be guilty of perjury; men, who, in. 
the firft place, will be found unblemifhed with 
any bad imputation, and who, moreover, being. 
intimately connected with us, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with our family, have refpectively ac- 
knowledged upon oath the relation which they 
bear to Euphiletus? I would gladly, therefore, 
afk even the moft refpeétable of our opponents, 
by what other mode he could prove himfelf to 
be a citizen of Athens, unlefs by that which we 
have ufed in evincing the right of the appellant; 
for I cannot conceive, that he could fuggeft any 
other method, than to fhow that both his father _ 
and his mother were citizens, and to adduce the. 
‘teftimony of his kinfmen in fupport of his alle- 
gations. Were our adverfaries, indeed, expofed 
to the danger of lofing their own franchifes, 
they would think it juft, that you fhould attend 
to the depofitions of their friends and relations, 
rather than to the defamatory charges of their 
accufers ; and now, when we give eviderice ex- | 


actly fimilar to that which they would have | 
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given for themfelves, fhall they petfuade you té 
be deluded by their pretences, inftead of believ- 
ing the father of Euphiletus, myfelf, and my 
brother, the members of our ward, and all our 
kindred; efpecially fince the burgefles are in no. 
dangerous fituation, but keep up this conteft to 
gratify their private refentment ; while we, who 
bear witnefs in the caufe of our friend, are hable 
to animadverfion, if we {peak falfely, in a court 
of juftice ? | 

To thefe arguments, judges, [ muft add, that 
Euphiletus’s mother, whom our antagonitts al- 
low to be a citizen, was ready to make oath be- 
fore the two arbitrators. in the Delphinian tem- 
ple, that Euphiletus was the fon of her and of 
our father; and who could poffibly know this 
more furely than herfelf? Our father too, 
judges, who, next to her, muft be fuppofed to 
have the moft certain knowledge of his own 
fon, both defired at that time, and defires now, 
to fwear, that Euphiletus was his child by an 
Athenian citizen, whom he had lawfully mar- 
ried. MyfeiZ alfo, judges, who was juft thir- 
teen years old, as I before informed you, when | 
the appellant was born, am ready again to de- 
pofe that this Euphiletus is actually my half-bro- 
ther. You will juftly therefore be of opinidn, 
that our oaths deferve greater credit than. the 
bare affertions of our opponents; for we,. with. 
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a perfect knowledge of the truth, are defirous 
of declaring it in favour of our kinfman, while 
they {peak only what they have heard from his 
enemies, or rather what they have themfelves 
invented: we too, judges, both laid before the 
arbitrators, and now lay before you, the tefti-. 
mony of his relations, who cannot be reafonably 
difbelieved ; while they, when Euphiletus pre- 
ferred his former complaint, as well againft the 
burgeffes of Erchia as again{ft the mayor, who is 
fince dead, and when the matter had been two 
years in a courfe of arbitration, were never able 
to produce a fingle witnefs of his being the fon 
of any other man than of Hegefippus, which 
appeared fo ftrong a mark of their falfe preten- 
fions, that both arbitrators were unanimous in 
condemning them. Read now the proof of 
the former conteft, and the event of it. EvI- 
DENCE. 

You have heard it proved, judges, that the 
award was unfavourable to our adverfaries ; 
and, as they would have relied on a contrary 
determination as a decifive argument, that our 
. friend was not the fon of Hegefippus, fo we 
may fairly rely, as an argument no lefs decifive 
in his favour, on the determination, that the 
name of an Athenian had been injurioufly ex- 
punged from the roll of his borough, in which 
it had firft been properly infcribed. On the 
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whole, you have heard, I am convinced, very 
fufficient proof, that Euphiletus is really our 
brother and your fellow-citizen, and that he has 
been rejected with unjuft indignity by the bur- 
geffes of Erchia. 


II. 
From a Speech for Eumathes. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


A slave; named Eumathes, had been regularly 

. manumitted by Epigenes his master, and had 

_ opened a banker's house at Athens, where he 

_ resided in the capacity of a freed man, till Dio- 
nysius, his master’s heir, claimed him as part of 
his estate, insisting either that there had been 

‘ no manumission, or that it was irregular and 

‘void. This claim was opposed by a citizen who 
patronized Eumathes, and employed Iszeus to 
compose his defence, of which all but the open 
ing is unfortunately lost, 
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ON a former occafion, judges, I gave my af- 
fiftance, with good reafon, to the defendant Eu- 
mathes, and will now endeavour, as far as I am 
able, to co-operate with you in preferving him 
from ruin; but, left any of you fhould ima- 
gine, that a forward petulance or ill-defigned of- 
ficioufnefs have induced me to interéft myfelf in 
his affairs, I intreat you to hear a fhort explana- 
tion of my conduét. When I commanded a 
prillcy in: the archonfhip of Cephifodotus, and @ 
firong report of my death in a naval engage- 
ment had reached the ears of my friends, Eu- 
mathes, with whom I had depofited fome valu- 
able effeCts, called together my relations, to 
whom he difcovered the depofit, and refigned 
my property to them with the moft rigorous 
exactnefs : in return for this honeft behaviour, 
when I was wholly out of danger, I cultivated 
a itricter friendfhip with him, and, when he 
fet up his bank, advanced him a fum of money 
to increafe his capital; and afterwards, when 
Dionyfius claimed him as a flave, I prepared to 
affert his liberty, having pofitive knowledge, 
that Epigenes had enfranchifed him in open 
court. 


a 
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: ITT. 
‘From a Defence of a Guardian againft his Ward. 


I SHOULD have been happy, judges, not‘ only 
if I had efcaped the fcandalous imputations of 
laying {nares for the property of others, and in- 
ftituting fuits with that view (imputations, which 
I am fo perfe€tly confcious of having never de- 
| ferved), but alfo, if my nephew, inftead of 
grafping at my eftate, would have taken due 
care of his own paternal fortune, which we 
juftly furrendered to him, a fortune not inconfi- 
_derable, but ample enough to fuftain the burden 
of the moft expenfive offices; for then he would 
have been efteemed by all as a worthier man, 
while, by preferving and increafing his patri- 
‘mony, he weuld have proved himfelf a ufeful 
citizen ; but, fince he has aliened part of it, and 
-sonfumed the reft in a manner that gives me 
pain; fince, relying on the number of -his affg- 
. clates and the preconcerted quirks of his advo- 
cates, he has invaded my pofleffions, I cannot 
but confider it as a misfortune, that a kinfman 
of mine fhould ac fo difgracefully, and I muft 
enter upon my defence, with all the activity in 
my power, againft his dire@& accufation and the 
impertinent calumnies which accompanied it. 
* ok * 
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Now this is the plan which I have followed, 
that the truth may be juftly extorted from the 
flaves; while my adverfary, like a man defirous 
only of circumventing, has recourfe to invec- 
tives and idle fophifms: were he willing, in- 
deed, to obtain juftice, inftead of feeking to 
baffle and delude your minds, he would not ac 
‘in this manner, but would come to a fair ac- 
count, bring his own proofs, and thus interro- 
gate me to every diftiné& article in my bill. 
How many taxes have you reckoned? So many, 
I thould have anfwered, or fo many. ‘To what 
fum do they amount? To fo much or fo much. 
By what decrees of the people were they exacted ? 
By thefe in my hand. Who received the mo- 
ney? Thefe witnefles, who will fwear to their 
receipt of it. He ought next to have examined 
minutely the number of the contributions, the 
fums paid, the decrees, the receivers ; and, if all 
appeared juft, to have allowed my account; if 
not, to have proved what falfity or unfairnefs he 
-could find in it. 
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IV. 


From a Speech againft the Members of bis Bo- 


rough, concerning a Farm. 


I SHOULD principally have defired, judges, 
to have fuftained no injury at all from any citi- 
zen whatever; and next, if an injury were in- 
evitable, to have fuftained it from adverfaries, 
whom I might bring to juftice without con- 
cern; but I now find myfelf reduced to a moft 
affli&ting alternative; for I am injured by my 
fellow burgefies, whofe invafion of my property 
It is not eafy to pafs over without complaint, 
and whofe attacks it is unpleafant to repel with 
animofity, fince neceffity obliges me to meet 
them often on occafions of publick bufinefs. It 
is difficult alfo to contend with many antago- 
nifts, whofe number alone has a confiderable ef- 
fe@ in giving them the appearance of {peaking 
truth; yet, relying on the merits of my cafe, 
and having fuffered many enormous hardbhips, 
I conceived that I fhould no longer decline at- 
tempting to obtain redrefs by your fentence: 
give me therefore your indulgence, if, young as 
I am, I have ventured to open my lips in a 
court of judicature; for the fenfe of my wrongs 
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compels me in this inftance to depart from my 
former habits of referve; and I fhall now en- 
deavour to apprize you of the whole tranfaction, 
relating it from the beginning as concifely as I 
am able. : 
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V. 
From a Speech in an Ation of Debt. 


* + * 


THIS moft abandoned of men, without pro- 
ducing thofe witnefles, before whom he afferts 
the money to have been paid, affects to think it 
juft, that you fhould give greater credit to them, 
who alledge that it was reftored, than to us who 
deny that we have ever received it; yet it is 
well known, I believe to all, that, as in the flou- 
rifhing ftate of their father’s fortunes, they 
would not have difcharged the debt without 
compulfion, fo after his difgrace and total ruin 
we could not even have compelled them to dif- | 
charge it. 


VOL. VII. T 


NOTES ON IS/EUS. 


PAGE 75. —of which they boldly affert that 
he was a creditor.] A flight variation in the 
text would make it neceflary to alter the tranfla- 
tion of this paflage; and, inftead of the words 
above cited, to read—“ which they aflert that 
he had encumbered with debts :” it feems, how- 
ever, more probable, that the devifees pretended 
to have a lien on the paternal eftate of the 
young men for fome money due to the deceafed, 
than that Cleonymus fhould have mortgaged 
the property of his nephews, which we can _ 
hardly fuppofe that he had a power of doing. 

76. Polyarchus] Reifke has fubftituted Poli- 
archus, riding the city, inftead of Polyarchus, 
uith extenfive fway; but the firft proper name 
appears to be unfupported by analogy, and the 
fecond ftands foremoft in the lift, which Xeno- 
phon has given us, of the thirty tyrants. 

77. Cleonymus himfelf, when he recovered 
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from that illnefs, in which hé made his will, de- 
clared, that he wrote it in anger.] The con- 
ftruction, which Taylor propofed, and which 
Reifke thought unintelligible, feems to convey . 
a clear and obvious meaning, as I have ren- 
dered it. 

80. When one of the proper officers came to 
the door] The text has Archonides, a proper 
name, which I cannot help fufpeGing, as the | 
Archon is mentioned a few lines before; and 
the fimilarity of found might have mifled ine 
tranfcriber. 

82. —one of the two moft oppofite things] 
I have fupplied a chafm in the original, as well 
as I was able, and have given the paflage a to- 
lerable fenfe. Taylor fuppofes this fpeech to 
be very imperfect, and imagines that half of it 
is loft, becaufe the names of Pherenicus and 
Simo, who are not mentioned in the oration, 
occur in the argument; but it muft be obferved, - 
once for all, that the Greek arguments are for 
the moft part erroneous, and feem to have 
been written by fome very ignorant oe 
rian. 

84. —the Cyprian] Not a native of the 
ifland Cyprus, but member of a borough in At- 
tica fo named. Reifke. 

—poffeffed of three talents] I ufed to value 
the Attick talent, on the authority of Arbuth- 

T 2 
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not, at 1931. 15s. and to think it confiderably 
underrated by Tourreil and Prideaux; but my 
friend Mr. Combe, whofe knowledge of ancient 
coins is no lefs exact than extenfive, has con- 
_ -vinced me that Arbuthnot himfelf has underva- 
lued it; for, by weighing with great accuracy 
thirty of the fineft Athenian tetradrachms in the 
collection of Dr. Hunter, and-by comparing the 
average of their weight with the ftandard price 
- of filver, he fhowed to my full fatisfaction, that 
the Aftick drachma was worth about eight-pence 
half-penny, the fixth part of which was the obo- 
lus, or one penny, and five twelfths; the mina 
‘therefore, which Solon raifed from fixty to a 
hundred drachmas, was equal in value to three 
pounds ten fhillings and ten pence, and the ta- 
lent, or fixty minas, to two hundred and twelve 
pounds ten fillings. Three talents then, of 
which Pyrrhus was pofleffed, were fix hundred 
and thirty-feven pounds ten fhillings, a {mall 
fortune in England, but not-inconfiderable at 
Athens, where filver was fcarce, and even the 
fuperfluities of life eafy to be procured. Where- 
ever Attick money is mentioned in thefe 
fpeeches, the reader will in a moment reduce it 
to Englifh money by the help of this note. 

S89. —one witnefs only, named Pyretides] 
have left the word diawearluexG untranflated, 
although it is emphatical in itfelf, and feems to 
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have no {mall force in the original ; but its com- 
mon acceptation is hardly reconcilable with the 
context ; for it implies an actual fubornation of 
Pyretides, who yet was but a pretended witnefs, 
and difclaimed any knowledge of the affair. 
Can it be rendered thus—“ Pyretides, whom he 
hired to attend him?’* Or thus—“ Pyretides, 
whom he attempted to fuborn ?”’. 

go. —when Xenocles went to > Thebes with 
an intention to eject our fervants from the 
mines] It is impoffible not to agree with . 
Reifke that this paflage abounds with difficul- 
ties ; nor could I have made it intelligible in a 
verbal tranflation. As to the words, cis 7 ¢yasy- 
Gov Td yuusrEgov Els Ta Epya, it is obfervable that De- 
mofthenes has a fimilar repetition in the begin- 
ning of his fpeech againft Pantenetus, where 
the caufe relates to a difpute about a foundery 
in Maronea. Perhaps, on the authority of that 
parallel paflage, we might here read é rots Epyors, 
How there came to be worés in the territory of 
Thebes, or how an Athenian could have pro- 
perty in the Theban dominions, I cannot tell. 
It once occurred to me, that if @y6aés were the 
true reading, and not @piate or @epags, there 
might have been a diftri@& in Attica of that 
name; but that was mere conjecture; and the 
diftance from Athens to Thebes in Beotia ap- 
pears in the beft maps of ancient Greece to be 
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juft three hundred ftadia. ’Efaywy# is a foren- 
fick term exaétly anfwering to oufler; and in 
this technical fenfe the verb iayev, to ouft, is 
ufed by Izeus, once in this fpeech, and twice in 
that on the.eftate of Diczogenes. Reifke fup- 
pofes, in one of his notes, that the fervants of 
Xegocles were oufted by the brother of Endius; 
but why fnould Xenocles carry fo many wit- 
nefles out of Attica, to atteft an aét which he 
could not pofitively forefee? The learned edi- 
tor’s note and tranflation are at variance in the 
_interpretation of this dark paflage. I have 
chofen the leaft exceptionable fenfe, although 
one does not eafily fee the neceffity of travelling - 
fo far to claim the eftate of Pyrrhus, the title to 
which was foon after brought before the court 
in another form: the reafoning, indeed, of Ifzus 
in this place proves, that the act of Xenocles 
was frivolous. 

113. —fhould not pay the ordinary cofts of 
the fuit] In the original, pt xara 13 ria@> onus 
ze9a:, upon which paflage Reifke has the follow- 
ing ingenious note: “ Locus difficilis, dictio 
“ perambigua et inexplicabilis! Sufpicabar ali- 
‘“¢ quando tantundem hoc effe atque xar trw6eaias, 
“ non folummodo fexta parte fummz univerfz, 
“‘ quam valent bona petita mulctari, fed tota 
‘“fumma. Nunc dubito, an potius fignificet 
** procenfu. Cenfebatur civis quifque quantuny 
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“in bonis haberet, atque pro ifto cenfu major 
“aut minor cuique mulcta #rogabatur. “ Que- 
*‘ rant peritiores.” Without pretending to be 
one of thofe, to whom the candid annotator re- 
fers for a folution of this difficulty, I will fol- 
low him in fairly confefling my doubts and even 
my errors. I once imagined with him, that no- 
thing more was meaned than the fine of an obo- 
lus for every drachma, or a fixth part of the 
fum claimed; and I amufed myfelf with con- 
jecturing that KATATCTEAOC might have been 
written by an ignorant tranfcriber for KATOBO 
AOTC; but I foon acquitted the tranfcriber and 
laughed at my own criticifm. As to the fuppe- 
fition that the party who made a falfe claim 
was amerced in proportion to his rank or cen/us, 
I never could adopt it: there is no authority 
for fuch an interpretation; and the wife Athe- 
nians would not have allowed a practice, which 
would have been a check to the wealthy only, 
who were lefs likely to inftitute iniquitous fuits, 
while the low and indigent might have difturbed 
the titles of their fellow-citizens without much 
danger. My next idea is exprefled in my 
tranflation: as riaes was anciently ufed for ex- 
penfe, whence sriaua fignified frugakty, and 
moauriana, profufion; I conceived that Ifzus 
meaned only the cofts of fuit, or expen/a sts, 
in quibus, to ufe the words of the Roman code, 
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victor victort condemnandus eft; and the Athe- 
nians, I fuppofed, had the fame maxim. In 
this notion I acquiefced, till the very learned 
editor of Euripides favoured me with his opi- 
nion, that séics was a generick name for a tax 
or duty, and comprehended, among other 
branches of the revenue, the wpuraviz, or depe- 
fats, which are mentioned by Ariftophanes, and 
by Ifus himfelf in his fecond fpeech, and | 
which were forfeited to the publick by the un- 
fuccefsful claimant: he thought, therefore, that 
the Greek words ought to be rendered—“ not 
“‘ only to be punifhed by a forfeiture of his de- 
“ pofits.”” This feemed plaufible; but it ap- 
pears from the f{choliaft of Afchines, that thofe 
forfeited depofits were the perquifites of the 
jury, and I am now convinced without a fhadow 
of doubt, that the paflage muft be tranflated 
thus: “ It would be right, judges, that every 
‘« claimant of an eftate, by gift or teftament, 
‘“‘ who fails in proving his title, fhould not be 
“ amerced by the Limited power of the magiftrate, 
“but fhould forfeit to the ftate the full value ef 
“the fortune which he falfely claimed.” It 
was inconfiftent with a free government that 
any magiftrate fhould have an unlimited power 
of impofing fines: the fenate itfelf could impofe 
none exceeding five minas, which was lefs than 
eighteen pounds; and, in the fpeech of Demos- 
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thenes againft Euergus and Mnefibulus, that ve- 
nerable body are faid to have deliberated whe- 
ther they fhould fet a fine upon Theophemus ~ 
to the full extent of their legal power, or fhould 
deliver him over to a court of juftice, that he 
might be more feverely punifhed. Now among 
the various fenfes of +i@ it denotes, according 
to Ulpian, the power of a magiftrate; and the 
very words of Ifsus are taken from the law of 
Solon preferved by Demofthenes in his {peech 
againft Macartatus: ‘“‘ Let the archon take care 
‘““ of orphans and heireffes, and protec them 
“‘ from violence: if any one fhould injure them, 
““he may fine the delinquent xara 13 ridos’”’ — 
which Potter tranflates very properly, as far as 
the limits of bis power extend. If the magiftrate 
thought he deferved a heavier penalty, he was 
directed by the fame law to prefer an accufation | 
again{ft him, in the nature of an information ex 
ofscio, in the court of Heliza; where a corporal 
punifhment might be inflicted, or a larger mulé& 
impofed, by the verdict of a jury. This paflage 
in Demofthenes puzzled Wolfius, who feems to . 
have been diffatisfied with his own explanation 1 
~ of it; and Reifke, though he was apprized of 
Petit’s interpretation, ftill returns to his own 
opinion, that réacs there fignified the fortune and 
rank of the offender, an opinion unfupported, as 
J intimated before, either by reafon or authority. 
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120. —committed by the magiftrates to pri- 
_fon (whence he was afterwards releafed) toge- 
ther with foime other felons, whom you pub- 
lickly fentenced to an ignominious death] The 
text is, mowroy wey eis TO Deouwryorov amy YI, TATO aPaspEdEls, 
pes’ Ereowy Tivwy ume Tw evdena, as Oyuoria amarTas ULES ATEK- 
ssvere. A moft perplexing paflage! If the re- 
lative belong to the eleven, inftead of the crimi- 
nals, it muft be tranflated in this manner: “ he 
“ was firft committed to prifon, and afterwards 
“fet at liberty with feveral others, by thofe 
“eleven, all of whom were publickly executed 
“ according to your fentence.” It is well known 
that the office of the eleven at Athens corre- 
fponded in fome refpects to that of our juftices 
of peace, and in others to that of our fheriffs ; 
they had power to commit felons, and were 
obliged to fee them executed after their convic- 
tion. Now had the Athenians at any time put 
fo many. magiftrates to death for fuffering crimi- 
nals to efcape, or for any other mifbehaviour, 
hiftory would certainly have recorded fo extra- 
ordinary a fact. There were, indeed, eleven 
minifters of the thirty tyrants, who are men- 
tioned by Plato, and who were moft probably 
executed with theiremployers. Xenophon fays, 
that, after the reftoration of the popular govern- 
ment by Thrafybulus, the thirty tyrants, the 
ten governors of the Pireus, and the eleven wha 
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ruled in the city, were excluded from the benefit 
of the general amnefty. Hence the oath taken 
by the citizens, that they would not remember 
the injuries done by any, except the thirty and 
the eleven. If we fuppofe Chariades to have 
been releafed by thefe men, who muft have been / 
killed in the fecond year of the ninety-fourth 
Olympiad, we may form a plaufible guefs con- 
cerning the date of this fpeech; for,~if he fled 
from the Areopagus in the year after his releafe 
from prifon; if Nicoftratus died feventeen years 
after that; and if two years were {pent in the 
controverfies among the fix firft claimants of his 
eftate; this caufe, in which Iffeus was employed, 
might have been tried in the twenty-firft year 
after the archonfhip of Euclid, in which year 
Demofthenes was born. After all, how uncer- 
tain are thefe conjectures upon conjeCtures ! 

124. Let the oath again be read.] Why fo? 
Could it fo foon have been forgotten? I am 
perfuaded, that thefe words were repeated by 
miftake ; and that in this place were read the 
{chedule and inventory mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages. | 

125. having failed to Cnidos] This could not - 
have been the fea-fight at Cnidos, in which Co- 
non obtained a fignal victory over Pifander. 
It is probable that the naval engagement, in 
— Diceogenes fell, was that defcribed by 
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Thucydides in his eighth book, which happened 
in the firft year of the ninety-fecond Olympiad, 
and the twentieth of the Peloponnefian war; 
when Aftyochus defeated Charminus at Syme 
near Cnidos: now if we fuppofe, as we reafon- 
ably may, that the fortune of the deceafed was 
diftributed among his relations in the fame year, 
each of them muft have poffeffed his fhare till 
the fecond year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad. 
The troubles, to which [zus alludes, began in 
_ the archonfhip of Pythodorus, but lafted fome 
time after that of Euclid: in that interval the 
‘defendant Diczogenes was inftigated by Melas 
to claim the whole eftate, although he did not 
obtain judgment for it, till twelve years had 
elapfed from the firft diftribution ; and, as he en- 
_ joyed the profits of the eftate for ten years, this 
fpeech was probably delivered in the laft year 
of the ninety-feventh Olympiad, or two thou- 
fand one hundred and fixty-fix years ago, and 
may therefore be confidered as one of the moft 
ancient monuments now extant in the world of 
the litigation, which naturally followed the li- 
berty of tran{mitting property by will. | 

127..—having purchafed the houfe of their 
father and demolifhed it] Reifke alters the punc- 
tuation of the text, and gives it this fenfe: that 
Diceogenes bought the houfe of Theopompus, 
and, having dug up the garden, which feparated 
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it from his own houfe, filled the intermediate 
{pace, and made one very large manfion for 
himfelf. Surely, this is a forced conftru€tion 
founded on a very uncertain conjecture. The 
cruelty of the act feems to have confifted in his 
having demolifhed the dwelling houfe and dug 
up the area, as if Theopompus had been a trai- 
tor. The fentence againft Antipho the orator 
and Archeptolemus is preferved, and part of it 
was, that their houfes fhould be demolifbed. The 
word xalacxanlev, Which is ufed both in that fen- 
tence and by Ifzus, feems applicable to a duz/d- 
zng, but not to a garden. I perceive, on revifing 
this paflage, that the words raidey éilov rerwy, 
while they were boys, are left untranflated. Few 
tranflations, not ftriGly verbal, are free from 
fuch overfights. 

127. —he fent my coufin Cephifodotus to 
Corinth] Probably at the beginning of the 
ninety-fixth Olympiad, when the Corinthian 
war broke out. 

129. —but the fifters of the deceafed whofe 
daughters we married] If we fuppofe that the 
_fifters of Diczogenes had daughters, who inter- 
married with their firft coufins, we need not 
have recourfe to Reifke’s conjeéture, that this 
part of the fpeech was delivered by a different 
perfon. 


138. —when Lechzum was taken] That 
/ 
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is, in the fourth year of the ninety-fixth Olym- 
piad, three hundred and nomny mete years be- 
‘fore Chrift. 

138. —the Eponymi] We are here obliged 
to Reifke for an excellent emendation: the old 
reading was ¢uevw~wv, Which can hav2 no mean- 
ing, unlefs we fuppofe that ftatues had been 
erected to the memory of the brave citizens, _ 
_ who bore the fame name with Diceogenes: but 
the Eponymi were the ten heroes, from whom 
the ten tribes of Attica were named, and many 
publick inftruments were hung up on their fta- 
tues, which ftood in the moft confpicuous part 
of the city. 

‘140. —in the battle of Eleufis] That vene- 
rable {cholar and foldier, M. Paumier de Grente- 
mefnil, has taken great pains to elucidate this 
| paflage of Ifus; but feems, after all, to have 
left it as dark as he found it. Whether Diczo- 
genes, the plaintiff's great-grand-father, perifhed, 
as Reifke imagines, in the irruption made by 
Pliftoanax into the diftriét of Eleufis, or whether 
_ he fell in one of the preceding fkirmithes with 
the Corinthians, mentioned both by Thucydides 
and Diodorus, I muft leave undecided, and that 
without much regret. The battle of Spartolus, 
which the hiftorian of the Peloponnefian war 
has fully defcribed, was fought in the fourth 
year of the eighty-feventh Olympiad, the fame 
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year in which the death of Pericles was more 
than compenfated by the birth of Plato. The 
conjecture of Paumier, who would read ’Cawtias 
inftead of ’Orveias, and would render it Spartolus 
in the Olynthian territory, is ingenious but not 
convincing. Spartolus was known without an 
adjun@ : had any been neceflary, it would have 
been Boslixy; but a place, where Athens loft four 
hundred and thirty gallant men, with all their 
general officers, muft have acquired a dreadful 
celebrity. Still lefs can we be fatisfied with the - 
hypothefis of Reifke, who propofes to read 
"Cdpuctas, although the Odryfians had nothing to do 
with Spartolus; but the orator, fays he, might not 
have been fhilled in geography, and might have 
confounded Odryfia with Bottiea. Wis other 
conceit, to which he was lefs partial, that the 
troop, which Menexenus commanded, was called 
Odyffean, from Ulyffes, has more ingenuity in 
it. By what names the Athenians diftinguifhed 
their legions, I have not learned: if *Oaveias be 
the true reading, the name may bear fome affi- 
nity to the words ércis or éaidp@, deftructive. 
141. -—=the Olynthians] ‘Oavibia. ‘* Su- 
“ fpe€tum hoc nomen. Olynthios, qui femper 
“ Athenienfibus infefti fuiffent, pro his occubu- 
“ iffe dimicantes adverfus Peloponnefios, unde 
“ ipfi orti effent, id vero miror, neque memini 
“‘ ufpiam legere.’’ Reifke. It is abfolutely cer- 
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tain, that the Corinthian, not the Peloponnefian, 
war is here meaned by Ifzus: now the Olyn- 
thians had actually begun to diftinguifh them- 
felves as an ambitious and martial people at the 
very time when this caufe was heard. I was 
unwilling, therefore, to alter the word in the 
_ text, although I have always fufpeéted, that 
"Owowvlios Was the genuine reading. The Locri 
Opuntii, who, both on their own coins and in 
the Greek books, are called fometimes Locrians, 
and fometimes Opuntians only, were -the firft 
promoters of this war; and it cannot be cons 
ceived, that they remained inactive, when their 
{upporters the Thebans had engaged Athens ih 
their quarrel. ' 

141. — thy cians who flew the tyrant] 
The fong of Calliftratus, which every f{chool- 
boy in the higher claffes can fay by heart, has 
made the name and ftory of Harmodius familiar 
to all. If the defendant Diczogenes defcended 
from that line through his father Proxenus, and 
not through his mother, the pedigree prefixed 
" to this fpeech muft be corrected ; and, indeed, 
there does not feem to be fufficient reafon for 
fuppofing that Proxenus .and the firft Menex- 
enus were brothers. 

142. —thou, Diczogenes | Seamed and 
indignation cannot be more ftrongly marked, 
than by the pofition of the proper name at the 
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fame effet in our language without voice, look; 
and gefture, to enforce it. The fingle name of 
Diczogenes, as it ftands in the original, fupplies- 
the place of epithets, and inftantly fuggefts the 
idea of every thing defpicable. 

144. —when Meneftratus failed to Sicily] 
Who Meneftratus was, I know not; but have 
not ventured to depart from the text. The date 
of this fpeech may be fixed with the greateft 
certainty; for Ifzus afterwards fays, that fifty- 
two years had elapfed from the fatal éxpedition 
to Sicily in the archonfhip of Arimneftus, that | 
is, from the firft year of the ninety-firft Olym- 
piad ; fo that, if from be exclufive, and complete 
years be meaned, the caufe was tried in the fe- 
cond year of the hundred and fourth Olympiad, 
when Chariclides-was Archon. This was the 
year after Demofthenes, who was then in all 
probability a:pupil of Ifeus, had fpoken in his | 
- own caufe againft his guardians. 

153. Philo@emon was flain at Chios] Moft 
_ probably in one of the engagements mentioned 
by Thucydides in his eighth book. Timotheus, 
“whom Phanoftratus accompanied, was perhaps 
the fon of Conon, who afterwards acquired fuch 
fame by his victory at Leucas; and Chareas, 
who married the daughter of EuGtemon, might’ 
VOL. VII. . U 
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| have been the fon of Archeftratus, whofe ac- 
tions are recorded by the hiftorian. 

_ 155. —more than three talents] That is, 
including the price of the flaves, without which 
the fums enumerated amount to lefs than three 
talents by four minas and fifty drachmas. The 
text is extremely clear, but Reifke’s note gives 
‘me infinite trouble; nor can I yet comprehend 
by what method of computation he made the 
whole fum rife to four talents, wanting fifteen 
minas. He was not, forfooth, with all his learn- 
ing, @ great arithmetician. 

166 —yet how can a man be faid to have . 
died childlefs] We muft here give Reifke the 
applaufe, which he juftly deferves, for a moft 
happy and ingenious emendation. ‘The ori- 
ginal, in the edition of Stephanus, is, aw; dy Aio- 
w@ vis; but, in that of Aldus, it is, HOS OTN ANAIS- 
IMOz TIZ, which was manifeftly corrupted by the 
change of three letters from HO OYN ATIAIZ HN 
ortiz; fo that the imaginary perfonage, £fimus, 
vanifhes at once, and there remains a perfpicu- 
ous intelligible fentence. Another correction, 
which I cannot adopt, was propofed by the 
writer of a few nates on a loofe piece of paper, 
now preferved at Eton, in an edition of the 
Greek orators, which formerly belonged to Mr. - 
Topham. ‘Thefe notes were tranfcribed by Tay- 
lor, and his tranfcript was fent by Dr. Afkew to 
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Reifke, who conftantly cites it by the name of 
hber Tophanis, defiring that nobody will afk 
him who Tophanis was, and frankly declaring 
that he could not tell. I mention this trifle for 
the fake of thofe, whofe curiofity may be raifed 
by feeing the references to this unknown critick. 

173. —-who has fince been appointed hiero- 
phant] The ‘tepopavens, who conducted the ce- 
remony of initiation into the myfteries, was not 
permitted to marry after his appointment to that 
facred office; but a previous ftate of celibacy 
was not a neceflary qualification. Lyfias, in 
his fpeech againft Andocides, mentions one Dio- 
cles, fon of Zacorus the hierophant. 

This caufe was probably heard a fhort time 
after the Corinthian war. — 

189. —I am not without hopes] It is re- 
markable, that this paflage of [feus is copied al- 
moft word for word by Demofthenes in his firft — 
fpeech againft his guardian Aphobus, as the re- 
flexions upon torture [p. 192] are repeated by 
him in one of thofe againft Onetor. Demof- 
thenes was very young, when he delivered thofe 
four fpeeches; but I cannot fee fufficient ground 
for believing that Ifeus compofed them, al- - 
though he might have given them a few touches 
with his pencil: they are not too highly finifhed 
for a boy of eighteen, who had ftudied under 
fuch a mafter, whofe language and manner he 


zealoufly imitated. 
U2 
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205. —a few ftony fields] In the old edi- 
tions, gercada xwpia arla sxsivw dedwne. I wonder that 
Reifke fhould entertain a doubt concerning the 
genuine reading of this paflage, when he cites 
Harpocration, who fays exprefsly, that Maus, in 
this very fpeech, ufes geanza for @ flony place 
where goats browfe. The orator wrote, faatas d:, 
which fome reader thought proper to explain — 
imperfectly in the margin by yy/2 a7la; fields fo 
called; and, when this rude glofs found its way 
into the text, the original itfelf was cor-_ 
rupted. 

206. —when I have brought him to a trial] 
Diocles was afterwards profecuted; and Ifxus 
compofed a fpeech againft him, from which ten 
or eleven words are cited by Harpocration. 

zog. Aftyhilus died at Mitylene, whither he 
had failed with the army} I once imagined that 
he might have failed with Thrafybulus, who 
was fent on an expedition againft Lefbos in the 
archonfhip of Philocles, the year after the taking 
of Lechzum ; but, as it afterwards appears, that 
he had ferved at Corinth, in Theffaly, and dur- 
ing the whole Theban war, which was not con- 
cluded till the third year of the hundred and 
third Olympiad, I am at a lofs to determine on 
what occafion he could have gone with the 
army to Mitylene, unlefs it was in the focial 
war, in which Lefbos, probably, took fome part, 
as her neighbour Chios was fo warmly engaged 
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init. If my conjeCture be jult, this was, per- 
haps, one of the laft fpeeches written by Ifzeus ; 
who, according to the hypothefis in my prefa- 
tory difcourfe, muft have been at leaft fixty 
years old when he compofed it. 

"226. —the daughter of Ariftarchus and fifter 
of Cyronides} This was the truth; but the 
text, which [ think imperfect, makes him de- 
clare his mother to be the fifter of Ariftarchus. 
She would, indeed, have been the fifter of the 
younger Ariftarchus, if his adoption had been 
legal; but why it was neceflary to admit the 
legality of that adoption before the magiftrate, 
and even to acknowledge it on record, I can- 
not conceive. 

234. —After this came the Corinthian war] 
It. follows from this paflage, that the fpeech 
was delivered fome time after the ninety-fixth 
Olympiad, above one-and-twenty centuries ago. 

239. I begin my defence, judges, with a re-~ 
cital of the laws] I fuppofe that the laws of So- 
lon concerning inheritances, were read by the 
clerk, before Theopompus opened his defence. _ . 

242. Phylomache obtained a fentence in her 
favour] The year in which this fentence was 
pronounced is fixed with the utmoft certainty 
by a depofition preferved in the fpeech of De- 
mofthenes againft Macartatus, concerning which 
I intend to difcourfe at large in the commen- 
tary. The witnefles depofe, “ that they were 
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prefent before the arbitrator in the archonfhip 
of Nicophemus, when Phylomache, the daugh- 
ter of Eubulides, obtained a decree for the eftate 
of Hagnias againft all her opponents.” Now 
Nicophemus was archon in the fourth year of 
the hundred and fourth Olympiad, three hun- 
dred and fixty-one years before Chrift. Some 
time muft have been fpent in the litigation 
which followed before this caufe could have 
been ripe for a hearing; and we cannot be very 
far from the mark, if we conclude that it was 
heard two thoufand one hundred and thirty- 
five years ago. 

255. I will fhow in what manner I have re- 
gulated the concerns of my nephew] The ora- 
tor promifes to enlarge upon two heads, and he 
only touches upon the firft, namely, the compa- 
rifon between the fortunes of Theopompus and 
Stratocles; hence it is manifeft, that part of 
the fpeech is unhappily loft. | 

256. His eftate was this :] 


STRATOCLES, THEOPOMPUS. 

i T. M. D. T. M. D. 
Thri.fian farm 2 30 0 (CEnean farm - O 50 O 
Two houfes - 0 35 0 Inheritance of 
Money cut at in- Hagnias -" - 2 50 0 

treft - - -0 40 0 Deficiency - - 1 50 0 
‘Goeds and cufh O 49 O , 
Debts - - - 0 10 0 5 30 0 
Patrimony - O 46 O 

5 30 0O 
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The patrimony of Theopompus muft have 
been included in the farm at (Enea; and it is 
neceflary to read wevlauoy{nias in the valuation of 
Hagnias’s eftate. The intereft of the forty mi- 
mas at nine obolus’s a month, is properly com- 
puted; and the young man’s fortune, including 
the legacy of Theophon, was exaétly eight ta- 
lents, or feventeen hundred pounds. Nothing 
can be more clear than the text, nothing more 
fimple than the calculation; yet the perplexity, 
to which Reifke was reduced, is perfectly ridi- 
culous ; for, by jumbling the principal with the 
intereft, and the rents with the value of the 
eftate, and by adding together all the fums 
named in the whole paragraph, he makes the 
property of Stratocles amount to more than ten 
talents. ‘* Verum fatebor enim, fays he, ad 
“* calculandum et omnes omnino artes mathe- 
‘‘ maticas inviti Minerva natus fum.” He 
then attempts a correction, but, finding even 
that irreconcileable with the computation which 
follows, he concludes in defpair—* ut brevis 
‘‘ fim, in componendis hifce rationibus pecuni- 
‘‘ ariis exitum non reperio.” 

258. The Lacedzmonians would confider 
fuch an expedition as a breach of the peace] 
This was, probably, the general peace concluded 
in the third year of the hundred and third 
Olympiad, and broken the next year in the ar- 
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chonfhip' of Chio. The Macartatus, againft 
whom Demofthenes compofed his ipeech, was 
the fon of Theopompus, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding page, who was appointed to preferve the 
name and family of the bold adventurer, his 
maternal uncle. | | 

268. When I commanded a galley in the ar- 
chonthip of Cephifodotus.] That is, in the third 
year of the hundred and third Olympiad; but 
if Cephifodorus be the true reading, as Sylburgius 
was inclined to believe, this fpeech muft have 
been compofed either during the focial war, or 
after it; and Ifzus muft have had the happinefs 
of feeing his pupil advance towards the perfec- 
tion of eloquence; for the oration againft Lep- 
tines was delivered nearly at the fame time. It 
appears from Harpocration, who cites three lines’ 
from this fpeech, that the citizen, who afferted 
the freedom of Eumathes, was named Xenocles, 
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THE ten fpeeches of Ifeus are the moft an~ 
cient in the world on the interefting fubje& of 
legal and teftamentary fucceffion to property, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that of Ifocrates on the eftate of 
Thrafylochus in A‘gind, which has rather the 
air of a rhetorical exercife than of a real addrefs 
to a court of judicature, and tends very little to 
elucidate the topicks, which it is now my in- 
tention to difcufs: next to thefe in order of 
time on the fame fubje@& are two fpeeches of 
Demofthenes, one againft Leochares, and the 
other againft Macartatus; from the fecond of 
which I have received fo much light, that, if it 
had not been extant, I fhould not have under- 
ftood many paflages in my author. It was my 


firft defign to fubjoin at full length this very cu- 
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rious monument of Athenian jurifprudence ; 
but, as the fpeech confifts chiefly of depofitions 
and recitals of various laws, which give it very 
much the refemblance of a well drawn brief, I 
think it better to fum up the evidence in the 
caufe, with fuch obfervations as will render it 
. perfpicuous, and to illuftrate the whole with 
a complete pedigree of the family, which will 
alfo be ufeful in explaining other parts of the 
Attick law. Demofthenes himfelf had intended, 
as he tells the court, to draw a genealogical ta- 
ble for their infpeG@ion; but, reflecting that 
thofe jurymen who fat at a diftance would be 
unable to have a diftin& view of it, he thought 
it neceffary to explain it by words, which all of 
them might hear: what Demofthenes chofe to 
omit, I have performed with great care for the 
convenience of the reader; and here we may 
take notice of the advantage which juftice de- 
rives among us in fimilar caufes from the facility 
of multiplying copies; for, as a number of pe- 
digrees may be printed at an cxpenfe not to be 
confidered in important trials, the court, the 
jury, and the bar, may eafily go along with the 
leading counfel, and form a perfeat idea of the 
queftion before them. The difficulty, indeed, of 
explaining a long genealogy by words alone, 
efpecially where many of the perfons bear ex- 
actly the fame name, together with the number 
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of miftakes occafioned by the negligence of copy- 
ifts, made the fpeech againft Macartatus fo dark 
and perplexed, that the learned almoft gave it 
up as inexplicable; and, when Oporinus com- 
plained to Wolfius that he could not comprehend 
the whole of his Latin verfion, “ Do you,” faid 
the tranflator, “ underftand the Greek?” “« No,” 
faid the other. “ Then,’ replied Wolfius, 
“‘ we are even; and we fhall, I believe, have 
*“ many companions in our ignorance.” The 
grave editor's remark, that, “ although the 
“ fpeech take its title from Macartatus or moft 
** happy, yet it makes the interpreter moft mifer- 
** able, and although it relate to the inheritance 
““ of Hagnias, a name fignificative of purity, yet 
“ the text of it is by no means pure,”’ may fhow 
with how bad a grace a {cholar attempts to be 
witty. -I confefs, that the whole compofition 
appeared to me more obfcure than the oracles 
which are cited in it; until I perceived, before I 
had even feen the Leipzick edition, that the 
tenth fpeech of Ifeus was delivered in a pre- 
vious caufe concerning the fame eftate ; that it 
was compofed by the great mafter in defence of 
the very Theopompus, whom his illuftrious pu- 
pil afterwards attacked fo vehemently; and that 
the two fpeeches, though each of them apart 
was extremely dark, reflected fo ftrong a light 
on each other, that both became perfectly lu- 
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minous. The account, which I fhall now give, 
of the numerous family, in which fuch caufes 
arofe as employed the firft advocates of Greece, 
will include a commentary on both their {peeches, 
and neceflarily comprife an explanation of fe- 
veral heads in the laws of Solon. 

BUSELUS, a burgefs of Gon, was father of 
five fons, among whom he diftributed his pro- 
perty; and they became the ‘heads of as many 
diftin@ branches, which continued to flourith 
and fpread themfelves, till HAGNIAS died 
childlefs, and, though an attempt was made to 
prove the contrary, inteftate. His fortune was 
not much more than fix hundred pounds; but 
no fortune ever gave birth to fo much litigation, 
and, confequently, to fo much knavery. Two 
very different ftories are told concerning the 
merits of the firft claimants; one, which the 
reader will recolle&t, by Ifeus in the perfon of 
‘Theopompus, and another by Demofthenes in 
the perfon of Sofitheus, who married Phylo- 
mache, the fecond of that name. If we believe 
‘heopompus, who does not appear in a very 
favourable light, Hagnias actually made a will 
in favour of his niece, with a fubftitution to 
Glauco after her death; but he gives no par- 
ticular account, how Phylomache, if the will 
was valid, was able to obtain a fentence againft 
Glauco, and to difpoflefs him: Sofitheus, on the 
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other hand, afferts, that the will was proved te 
be a forgery, and that the whole was the contri- 
vance of Theopompus himfelf, who gave the 
principal evidence for Glauco, and a brother of 
his, named Glaucus. It is agreed, that Theo- 
pompus afterwards commenced a fuit againft 
Phylomache, and fucceeded ip it; but Ifeus 
afcribes his fuccefs to the fuperiority of his title, 
while Demofthenes imputes it to an artifice by 
which the jury were circumvented; for he avers, 
that the two half-brothers of Hagnias, defigning 
to aflift Theopompus in their turn, joined with 
him and one Eupolemus in claiming the eftate ; 
that the archon, therefore, permitted the claim- 
ants to {peak four times as long as the defendant, 
for each of them had the fame quantity of water 
in his clepfydra: that the confederates gave 
falfe evidence for one another, and told a num- 
ber of grofs lies, which Phylomache’s advocate 
had not time to refute; that the jurymen were. 
perplexed and divided ; but that Theopompus 
gained his caufe by a very {mall majority. 

The next fuit, which the fortune of Hagnias 
produced, was the information again{t Theo- 
pompus, for whom Ifxus wrote his tenth fpeech; 
and in that alfo (whether juftly or not we fhall 
afterwards examine) he had a verdict in his fa- 
vour; for, after his death, we find his fan, the 
younger Macartatus, in. poffeffion of the dis- 
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puted eftate ;- and it is he, againft whom the huf 
band of Phylomache fet up a claim for the third 
Fubulides: what was the event of this laft fuit, | 
it is impoflible to difcover with certainty; but, 
in order to fix with tolerable accuracy the re- 
{pective merits of alk the claimants, I fhall reca- 
pitulate the Athenian laws of inheritances and 
devifes, comparing them, as I proceed, with 
thofe of fome other nations, ancient and modern, 
and fhall thence take occafion to illuftrate the 
nine preceding {peeches of Ifxus. 

I fhall firft review the laws of heirfhip by 
proximity of blood ;. and, fecondly, the laws of 
heirfhip by appointment, which was either by 
adoption during life, or by teftamentary difpofi- 
tion; and, under the laft head, I fhall confider 
firft how wills were made at Athens, and next 
how they were revoked. 

I. Had Hagnias died leaving only male iffue, 
‘his fons would have taken equal fhares of his in- 
heritance, like heirs in gavelkind; a law no lefs 
~ favourable to that juft balance of property which 
Solon meaned to eftablifh, than the law of pri- 
mogeniture is agreeable to the military arifto- 
cracies, in which it has prevailed; but there was 
another principle in the Athenian government, 
which, without counteraGling the fpirit of 
equality, kept the partibility of eftates within 

proper limits; for, as the moft expeniive offices 
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were filled by men of a certain cenfus, it was 
highly expedient that there fhould always be a 
number of citizens moderately rich, who might 
contribute to the publick charges, without being 
too much elevated by opulence above the com- 
mon level. Hence proceeded the complaints 
againft men, who had diffipated or aliened an 
eftate, out of which gallies ufed to be furnifhed, 
and entertainments provided. 

Thus, in the fixth fpeech, Thrafyllus urges 
with vehemence, and even calls witnefles to 
prove, that the fortune of Apollodorus, which — 
was known to have contributed largely to the 
naval expenfes, had been reduced to nothing. 
by the negligence and profufion of his adverfa- 
ries; and he afterwards declares the duty of a 
good citizen to confift in preferving his eftate, 
and in paying his contributions with alacrity: 
- fo, in the tenth, Theopompus guards againft any 
fufpicion of having aliened a certain farm with | 
a view to an exemption from ferving the pub- 
lick offices; and, in the third fragment, the 
guardian cenfures his ward for having fold and 
difperfed his patrimony, which he might have 
rendered ferviceable to his country and honour- 
able to himfelf. Now, as thefe accufations 
were attended with very ferious ill confequences 
to thofe who deferved them, as moft of the 
Athenians were animated by a true {pirit of pas 
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triotifm, and as a gentleman, proud, poor, and 
idle, was a monfter unknown in their ftate, I 
cannot help confidering the law of partible inhe- 
Fitances as not only the moft natural, but at 
Athens even the wifeft, and the law of primo- 
geniture as a great evil introduced into fome 
countries for the prevention of greater. It 
were fuperfluous to add, as the fubje& has been 
exhaufted by others, an enumeration of the 
many illuftrious nations, who have fhown noe 
_ preference to the firft-born, or to difcourfe, after 
Selden and the Mifna, on the double portion of 
the Hebrews; but it may be neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that the fucceflion zm /tirpes prevailed, 
moft probably, at Athens in the defcending line, 
as it certainly did in the collateral: thus, had, 
Bufelus died worth five talents, leaving his fons 
Cleocritus, Stratius, Hagnias, Habron, and the 
children only of his fon Eubulides, each of the 
four fons would have taken one talent, and 
Philager, EuGemon, Calliftratus, reprefenting 
their father, would have fucceeded to twenty 
minas each. ‘This would have occafioned a 
fubdivifion of the fortune left by Bufelus; but 
the induftry of his grandfons, incited and re- 
warded by the fpirit of the conftitution, would 
{oon have raifed their property to a juft height, 
as a well almoft exhaufted by too large draughts 
is quickly and plentifully fupplied by the fpring. 


II. If Hagnias had left iffue malé and female, 
the fons would have taken equal fhares of his 
eftate, but muft have affigned fuitable portions 
to their fifters: thus if Sofitheus had died worth 
three talents, Eubulides, whom he had emanci- 
pated, would have been entitled to no part of 
them, but Sofia, Meneftheus, and Calliftratus, 
would have received each a talent, and mutt 
have contributed to their fifter’s fortune; and 
thus, on the death of the firft Hagnias, his only. 
fon Polemo would have inherited his whole 
eftate, but muft have given Philomache in mar- 
riage with a portion conformable to his inhe- 
ritance: what fhare of it was in this manner 
transferred to the fifters, I cannot determine; 
but am inclined to think that the affignment of 
it was left to the affeCtion and liberality of the 
brothers. It was reckoned highly difgraceful to 
be ungenerous on thefe occafions; and, in the 
{peech on the eftate of Ariftarchus, the com- 
plainant recommends himfelf to the favour of 
the jury, by informing them, that, although his 
poffefions were inconfiderable, he had given his 
Sifter in marriage with as bhandfome a portion as 
be could fpare. Befides, a fufpicion of illegiti- 
macy was caft upon girls, who were married 
with a {mall fortune in proportion to the eftate. 
of their fathers; thus, when Pyrrhus left three 
talente, and his daughter Phila was taken by 

VOL. VII. x | 
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Xenocles with a thoufand drachmas only, there 
was great reafon to believe, and Ifus warmly 
contended, that her hufband knew her to be 1il- 
legitimate, fince he married her without even a 
tenth part of ber paternal eftate: but here I can- 
not help diffenting from Perizonius, who feems 
to have collected from this paflage, that the 
tenth part of the inheritance was the ufual por- 
tion given to fifters among the Athenians, as it 
was among the Hebrews ; for I find_no trace in 
the other fpeeches of any fixed rule ; and even, 
i the very caufe to which I have juft alluded, 
eighteen minas, or the tenth part of three talents, 
would have, been thought a moderate portion 
out of an imheritance, which at Athens was 
efteemed confiderable ; but Phila had not near 
fo much; and it happened, that the fortune of 
a thoufand drachmas, which fhe received from 
her brother by adoption, was exactly the sef:ia, 
or baftard’s part, which was ufually allotted to 
an illegimate child. It is probable, that. the 
portion was often adapted to the circumftances 
of the ‘hufband ; for twenty minas were given 
to Stratocles, and as many to Theopompus, with 
their refpective wives, whence the latter proves 
the fcantinefs of his own fortune, urging that /o 
finall a fum-would not bave been given to a man 
of large. poffefions; and the hufband, indeed; 
was commonly bound in the apomwor, or marriage 
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fettlement, to affign a part of his own eftate of 
-equal value at leaft with the portion, as a fecu- 
rity for its being reftored to the perfon who 
‘gave it, in cafe either of a divorce, or of the ‘- 
wife’s death without iffue; and the property 
thus fettled was diftinguifhed, like all other hy- 
pothecated eftates, by {mall. columns and infcrip-~ 
tions, called éo, erected on the land, or afhxed 
to the houfes, and containing a {pecification of 
the fum for which they were pledged. This 
method, which refembled the donatio propter 
_ muptias of the ancient Romans, appears more 
fimple than our modern /ettlements; and, as the 
Athenian eworpyyuara or bypothecations were open 
and notorious, like our old feoffments, they feem 
to have provided for the iffue of the marriage 
no lefs effe€tually than the eftates in ftriG fettle- 
ment fo ftrongly tied by our.conveyancers ; but, 
as to the fortunes of daughters, our trufts and 
long terms, over which our courts of equity 
have fo ample a jurifdiction, fecure a provifion 
for them with more determinate exactnefs than 
the law of Athens; where however it is reafon- 
able to believe, that the Archon could compel 
the fons to affign competent portions. : 

In this place I cannot forbear mentioning an 
inftance in our own law, where juftice, reafon, 
and fair analogy, are not yet, as I apprehend, 
completely difengaged from the fhackles of feu- 

x 2 
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dal ftri€tnefs. The celebrated rule, that “ where- 


“ever an eftate of freehold is given to the an- 
“ ceftor, and a fubfequent limitation is made, in 
“* the fame conveyance, to his 4ers or the bers 
“of bis body, he fhall take in the firft cafe a 
“ fee-fimple, and in the fecond, a fee-tail,” has 
certainly prevailed for near five hundred years 3 
and, as it is not only venerable on account of 
its antiquity, but has been the bafis of moft ti- 
tles in the kingdom, let us hope that it will pres 
vail for as many centuries more, without caring 
whether it was originally contrived, that the lord 
might not lofe his wardfhip, relief, and other 
profits of his feignory, or whether it was de- 
figned to facilitate the alienation of property, and 
to prevent the inconvenience of leaving the fee 
in abeyance; or, laftly, whether it only means 
that, in general, thofe who take by the name of 
heirs, muft take in the capacity of heirs, that is 
by defcent, and confequently that their anceftor. 
muft have a defcendible eftate. Whatever might 
have been the reafon of the rule (and each of 
the juft-mentioned reafons is fupported by great 
authorities), it could only have been a fubfidiary 
or fuppletory rule, calculated to afcertain the in- 
tention of parties, where other evidence of in- 
tention was either wanting or doubtful; but, 
where the meaning is clear beyond a fhadow of. 
doubt, that the perfons defcribed as heirs are not. 
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to take in that quality, and efpecially where 
hardfhips and contradi@tions would follow fuch . 
a conftruGion, the rule ought in fenfe and rea- 
fon to give way, or rather it ought not to be 
called in aid, when the intent is plain without 
it. Let us therefore fuppofe, that, in confidera- 
tion of an intended marriage, the father of the 
wife fettles an eftate upon the bufband for bis life, 
remainder to the wife for ber hfe, remainder to the 
heirs of bis body on her to be begotten: no man 
can harbour a doubt of the intention to fecure a 
provifion for the iflue of the marriage; yet what 
can reftrain the parents from levying a fine or 
{uffering a recovery? What can hinder the huf- 
band from aliening the eftate, diffipating the 
money arifing from it, like Xenznetus in the 
eighth fpeech of Ifsus, and leaving his children 
in extreme indigence? Had articles only been 
made defore marriage in the fame words, or had 
there been both articles and a fettlement referring 
exprefsly to them, equity would have made the 
hufband tenant for life with remainder in tail to 
the iffue; but, if there had been no executory 
agreement, and only a deed executed, I do not 
know that any court would interfere, or even 
incline to give relief on the ground of miftake, 
the parties having inadvertently ufed words, 
which carry an eftate-tail, when they clearly in- 
tended a ftri@ fettlement ; yet if the intent be 
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not indubitable, a court of equity ought not to 
_ depart from the technical import of the terms 
even in articles, and, if it be unqueftionable, a 
court of law, one would imagine, ought to give 
it efficacy over artificial words, even in a deed ; 
nor would refpeétable authorities be wanting, if 
this were the place for producing them, to prove, 
that “ the words 4eirs or heirs of the body, are 
“ not to be conftrued as words of limitation, 
“‘ either in a will or in a deed, when the inten- 
“ tion of the teftator or of the parties is plainly 
“ declared, or manifeftly appears, that they fhall 
“be conftrued as words of purchafe.” This 
queftion, indeed, is not lixely to arife on.a mar- 
riage-fettlement, in which it is ufual to give 
eftates for life to the parents, with contingent 
remainders in tail to the firft and every other 
fon, after the interpofition of truftees to preferve 
them; but I have feen fettlements in the form 
above fuppofed ; and I thought this digreffion 
proper enough in comparing the laws of Eng~ 
Jand with thofe of Athens, to which we will 
now return. 

If the brother was an infant, and the fifters 
marriageable, it may naturally be imagined, that 
the guardian allotted their portions out of his 
ward’s eftate ; and we find, that the four daugh- 
ters of Stratocles were married with handfome 
fortunes during the guardianfhip of their uncle 
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Theopompus: thus it appears, in the fourth 
caufe, that Diczogenes gave the fifter of the 
complainant to Protarchides, ‘with a houfe in 
Ceramicus worth forty minas; a large portion, 
if we confider the many fhares into which the 
eftate had been divided, and the inhuman con- 
duc of Diczogenes towards his coufins. 

It may feem ftrange that the law of SOLON, 
mentioned by Plutarch, which prohibited the 
¢eprj OY portion (as it is commonly rendered), and 
ordained “ that a bride fhould éring in marriage 
** no more than three robes and fome utenfils of 
“ {mall value,” fhould in lefs than two centuries 
be fallen totally into difufe, efpecially as all So- 
lon’s ordinances had been made perpetual after 
the archonfhip of Euclid by the law of Diocles ; 
but, although the words ¢eprj and wok be gene- 
tally ufed as fynonymous, yet Petit with great 
reafon fuppofes that they were different: the 
legiflator could never have forbidden the latter, 
or the fortune given by heirs with their female 
relations, for which his inftitutions carefully 
provided; but, as the luxury of new-married 
women in apparel, trinkets, and furniture, had 
become exceffive, he gave a feafonable check to 
it by reftraining the ¢eoai or bridal prefents to 
three robes and a few moveables. ‘Thus, when 
Ciron gave his daughter to Naufimenes with 
twenty-five minas, together with clathes and _fome 
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iittle orndments of gold, the money appears to 
have been the of, and the reft, what was pro- 
perly called ger}; although the motive affigned 
by Plutarch for Solon’s regulation, namely, that 
he would not have marriage confidered as a vile 
trafick for gain, but as a contract founded on 
affection, and intended for purpofes beneficial 
to the ftate, might have induced him to abolifh 
or limit both the one and the other. At the 
fame time I am aware, that the efwzpoxe of the 
more modern Greek jurifts were, probably, the 
fame with the wagagepva, or goods over and above 
the portion, which are mentioned by Ulpian in 
the Digeft, and from which our term parapber- 
nalia is apparently borrowed; but, on the whole, 
I am perfuaded that there was a diftinction be- 
tween the two words in the ancient Attick dia- 
le&t. In fome refpects the apuf itfelf refembled 
our paraphernalia, as it was not devifable by 
the hufband, nor confidered as his abfolute pro- 
perty; but it had this further advantage, that it 
was not liable to the claims of his creditors, even. 
on a deficiency of affets. 

It will not be foreign from the fubjeét, to re- 
- mark in this place, that the cuftomary law of 
the old 4rabians obliged every brother to give 
his fifter in marriage with a fortune; and that, 
in order to evade this law, it was ufual among 
them to contra@ double marriages, one man 
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taking the fifter of another without a portion, 
and giving his own fifter in return on the fame 
terms; but this practice, which they called S4z 
gar, was declared illegal by Mahomed. The di- 
vifion of an inheritance enjoined in the fourth 
chapter of the Alcoran is very remarkable ; it is 
there ordered generally, that a male fhall have 
the fhare of two females ; fo that, by the Maho- 
medan rule, Charidemus would have had two 
thirds, and Phanoftrate one third, of the eftate 
left by their father Stratius: for Selden is mif- 
taken in fuppofing, that each would have fuc- 
ceeded to a moiety. Perhaps, this ordinance of 
the Afiatick lawgiver was more confonant to 
natural juftice than that of Solon, who feems to 
have made the fortunes of Athenian women too 
vague and precarious, 

_ Itt. Let us now put the cafe, that Hagnias 
had died leaving only female iffue; the next of 
kin, who would have been entitled to the fuc- 
ceffion, had there been no children, might have 
claimed the daughters in marriage, together with 
their inheritance, of which their fons born in 
wedlock would have taken poffeffion at their 
full age. If a fon was left, as in the former 
cafe, his fifter was called eximpox@> or portione/s ; 
but a daughter, who had no brother, was diftin- 
guifhed by the name of éxmayg@ or Serre/s; and this 
I mention, becaufe the latter word occurs per- 
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petually in the fpeeches of Ifeus. Thus, in the 
ninth caufe, when the daughter of Ariftarchus, | 
on the emancipation of Cyronides, and the 
death both of Demochares and her fifter, be- 
came fole heirefs, her father’s brother. Ariftome- 
nes, or, on his refufal, her firft coufin Apollo- 
dorus, might have applied to the Archon, and 
obtained a decree for taking her in marriage; 
and, in the fame manner, Phylomache, the only 
daughter of Eubulides, was claimed and married 
by Sofitheus, whofe title will appear in a fubfe- 
quent part of this commentary. The right of 
the neareft kinfman to marry the heirefs was fo 
firmly eftablifhed, that even the a& of her own 
father could not fuperfede it; and hence arofe 
the moft iniquitous and intolerable of all the 
Athenian laws, an odious remnant of the an- 
cient inftitution, which Solon in part abolithed, 
that eftates fhould remain for ever in the fa- 
mily of the deceafed; for we learn from the fe- 
cond {peech, that even if a father had given his 
daughter in marriage to a perfon whom he ap- 
proved, yet, if he died without legitimate fons, 
the next of kin might take her from her huf- 
band and marry her himfelf, and Ifeus mentions 
it as a known fact, that many men had by this 
law been deprived of their wives; but Petit was 
clearly deceived in,imagining, that the fame 


law prevailed, when the father had devj/ed his 
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property together with his daughter; for in that 
cafe the next heir was wholly excluded. Yet 
farther; when the unjuft guardian Ariftomenes, 
in defiance of the law, gave his niece without. 
her eftate, and with @ portion only, to the father 
of the complainant, and when her hufband af- 
terwards applied to her kinfmen for the inherit- 
ance, to which fhe was intitled, and which they 
illegally poffeffled, they compelled him to defift 
from his claim by threatening to diffolve his 
matrimonial union, and to demand his wife for 
one of them, as her neareft relation. 

Nothing can be conceived more cruel than 
the ftate of vaflalage in which women were kept 
by the polifhed Athenians, who might have 
boafted of their tutelar goddefs Minerva, but 
had certainly no pretenfions on any account to 
the patronage of Venus. All unneceffary re- 
{traints upon love, which contrebutes fo largely 
to relieve the anxieties of a laborious life, and 
upon marriage, which conduces fo eminently to 
the peace and good order of fociety, are odious 
in the higheft degree; yet at Athens, whence 
arts, laws, humanity, learning, and religion are 
faid to have fprung, a girl could not be legally 
united with the object of her affection, except’ 
by the confent of her xvp@ or controller, who 
was either her father-or her grandfire, her bro- 
ther or her guardian: their domination over her 
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was transferred to the hufband, by whom fhe 
was ufually confined to the minute details of do- 
meftick economy, and from whom fhe might i in 
fome inftances be torn, for the fake of her for- 
tune, by a fecond coufin, whom probably fhe 
detefted; nor was her dependence likely to ceafe; 
for we may collect from the fpeech on the eftate 
ef Philo&temon, that even a widow was at the 
difpofal of her neareft kinfman, ejther to be mar- 
sied by him, or to be given in marriage, accord - 
ing to his inclination or caprice. Yet more; a 
hufband might bequeath his wife, like part of 
his eftate, to any man whom he chofe for his 
fucceffor ; and the mother of Demofthenes was 
actually left by will to Aphobus, with a portion 
of eighty minas: the form of fuch a bequeft is 
preferved in the firft {peech againft Stephanus, 
and runs thus :—“ This is the laft will of Pafio 
“the Acharnean. I give my wife Archippe to 
‘¢ Phormio, with a fortune of one talent in Pe- 
‘© parrhethus, one talent in Attica, a houfe worth 
“a hundred minas, together with the female 
‘¢ flaves, the ornaments of gold, and whatever 
“ elfe may be in it.” For all thefe hardfhips, 
which the Athenian women endured, a very 
poor compenfation was made by the law of So-- 
lon, which ordered their hufbands to fleep with 
them three times a month. 

- Whether the fairer, but weaker, part of- our 
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fpecies fhould, in well-ordered ftates, fucceed to 
an entire inheritance, and difpofe of it as their 
paffion or fancy prompts them, may admit of 
fome doubt; and we find on this point a re- 
markable diverfity in the laws of different na- 
tions, and of the fame nation in different ages ; 
on which fubject Perizonius has written a 
learned differtation. The moft ancient fuit, 
perhaps, of which any account remains, was that 
inftituted by the five daughters of Zelophehad, 
who died without fons, for @ poffeffion among 
the brethren of their father: they gained their 
_caufe; and it was thenceforth a rule among the 
Jews, that “* if a man died, having no fon, his 
“inheritance fhould go to his daughter;” but 
when it was remonftrated, that, if Mahla, Noa, . 
Hagla, Milca, and Tirza, were to marry the fons 
of other tribes, their inheritance would be taken 
from the tribe of their father, the divine legif- 
lator anfwered, Let the daughters of Zelophehad 
marry whom they think beft; only in the family 
of their father’s tribe let them marry; and if So- 
lon had made no other reftriGtion, his ordinance 
would have been more conformable to nature 
and reafon; but the narrow policy of keeping 
an eftate confined in a fingle family can be Jul 
tified by no good principle whatever. 

The pagan Arabs, although divided into 
tribes, had no fuch reftraint upon their natural 
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in@linations ; for there is not a more common 
topick in their ancient elegiack poems than the 
feparation of two lovers by the removal of the 
tents belonging to their refpective tribes, which 
were not connected, like thofe of the Hebrews 
and Greeks, by any regular bond of union, but 
feem to have been diftin& and independent 
communities: as their inftitutions, indeed, were 
perfetly military, they excluded women, who 
were unable to ferve in their wars, from all right 
of fucceffion to property; but Mabomed, like 
another Juftinian, abolifhed this law of his coun- 
trymen, and ordained exprefsly, that females 
foould have a determinate part of what their pa- 
rents and kinfinen left, whether tt were little or 
whether it were much, allowing a double portion 
to the males, o7 account, fays he, of the advan- 
tages which God has given them over the other 
Sex. | 

Among the early inhabitants of Rome, both 
males and females were permitted to inherit the 
poffeffions of their anceftors; and this appears 
' to have been the law of the twelve tables, which 
were derived in part from the inftitutions of 
Solon ; but the middle jurifprudence, departing 
from. the old fimplicity fo favourable to legifla- 
tion, admitted fifters only to a fraternal inherit- 
ancc, and rejected all other female relations 
from the agnatick fucceflion, as if they had been 
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perfect ftrangers, till the Praetorian equity mitt 

gated this rigour by degrees; and Juftinian, 
whofe benevolence in this refpe&t has been 
highly commended, reftored the Decemviral 
law, with fome additional directions of his own. 
The feudal law, like that of the old Arabians, 
and from the fame principle of military policy, 
generally excluded daughters, unlefs there had 
been a fpecial inveftiture of their father in fa- 
vour of them ; and it is almoft fuperfluous to 
mention the ftrictnefs of the Sa/ck feudifts, who 
preferred one fex to the total exclulion of the 
other: our own laws obferve a medium be- 
tween their feverity and the latitude of the im- 
perial conftitution. 

IV. If we fuppofe that Hagnias had left nei- 
ther fons nor daughters, but grandchildren only, 
fome difficulties may arife in adjufting the divi- 
fion of his inheritance: there might have been 
grandfons alone, or granddaughters alone, or 
both grandfons and granddaughters; and if they 
had all been the children of one fon or one 
daughter, I conceive that the three preceding 
rules are exactly applicable to thefe three cafes ; 
for it is certain, that, in the defcending line, no 
diftin€tion was made at Athens between a title 
conveyed through a female or through a male, 
as there was in Rome, till the new ordinances 
relaxed the ancient ftrictnefs. This appears 
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evidently from the fecond fpeech, where Ifzus 
reprefents it as impoffible for Endius to have 
been ignorant, that, had Phila been the only le-~ 
gitimate daughter of Pyrrhus, ber children would 
have fucceeded to their grandfather's whole eftate ; 
and this was the very title of Czron’s grandfons ; 
for the writer of the Greek argument to the fe- 
venth fpeech was unqueftionably miftaken in 
fuppofing the caufe to be ffrong in equity but 
weak in Jaw, and in imagining that the orator 
moft artfully fuppreffed the rule concerning the 
preference given to thofe who claim through males ; 
a rule which did not relate to lineal defcendants, 
as we learn with certainty from the {peech on 
the eftate of Apollodorus: had the fecond Phy- | 
lomache, therefore, died before her father Eubu- 
lides, her four fons and daughter would have 
been, on his death, in the fame fituation, as if 
they had been his children. We may next con- 
ceive, that BUSELUS had furvived his five 
fons, and then died, leaving as many talents to 
be diftributed among all their iffue: it is proba- 
ble, that Oenantbe would have taken, as heirefs, 
the fhare of her father Cleocritus; and that the 
daughter of Habron alfo would have had one 
talent; fecondly, that Charidemus and Polemo 
would have taken each a fifth part of the inhe- 
ritance, giving marriage-portions refpeCctively to 
their fifters: and thirdly, that the remaining ta- 
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lent would, as I remarked before; have been di- 
vided equally among the three fons of Eubu- 
lides; and thus, if Charidemus had been dead, 
the great-grandfons Theopompus, Stratocles, and 
Stratius would have received each of them a 
third part of his allotment, or twenty minas; 
and, had Polemo been gone, his talent would 
have defcended to HAGNIAS with the fame 
obligation to give his fifter a fortune: in fact 
the inheritance of Hagnias was two talents and 
fifty minas, fo that Bufelus muft have left four- _ 
teen talents and ten minas, or above three thou- 
fand pounds fterling, unlefs we fuppofe, that his 
fon Hagnias, and his grandfon Polemo, had 
augmented their fortune by diligence or parfi- 
mony. | 

I muft here obferve, that I have no certain 
authority for this fucceflion zn flirpes to a grand- 
father’s eftate at Athens: it is clear, indeed, 
from the fixth fpeech of Ifxus, that 2 daughter 
feared ber paternal inberitance equally with a 
grandfon by another daughter deceafed; but if the 
firft Hagnias had furvived both Polemo and 
Phylomache, I cannot fee what claim Eubu- 
lides II. could have made to his property, ex- 
cept on a fuppofition, that the grandchildren 
fucceeded in capita; for he could have gained 
ndthing by. reprefenting his mother, who was 
herfelf no 4eirefs, but a portione/s only, and 
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would have been. wholly excluded by her bro 
ther. | 
There is a difficult ‘paffage in the fpeech on 
the eftate of PHILOCTEMON, which relates 
to the queftion now before us, and which feems 
to have been imperfetly explained by Defderius 
Heraldus, whofe Animadverfions on Salmafius, 
although equal in virulence to the invectives of. 
Milton, are a very rich mine of learning on 
the fubje& of ttick and Roman law. His 
words are thefe: “ The tridixacgia OT conteft for 
“marrying an beirefs, took ‘place, not only if 
““ one or more daughters were left without a 
“ brother, but alfo if one of them remained fin- 
“le, after their father had given the reft in 
“‘ marriage; as we may fairly collect from the 
“* fpeech of Ifzeus on the inheritance of PAzlodfe- 
*“ mon, where it appears, that Euctemon had 
* © left feveral daughters, one of whom was un- 
“ married, together with a fon who furvived him; 
“and that a man, who ealled himfelf their 
“ neareft kinfman, claimed this daughter, whofe 
“ fhare of Euctemon’s eftate was become liable 
“to conteft. Now that Euctemon had feveral 
“ daughters, and that one of them was unmar- 
“ried, 1s evident from the fpeech; and the fol- 
“lowing paflage alludes to the imdxack: Ob- 
“ ferve too the affurance of Androcles, who firft 
“< claimed for himfelf the daughter of Eudtemon, 
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** gs if fhe bad been the beivefs, and infified on 
“* bis right to a fifth part of the property, as if it 
“ bad beer liable to litigation, yet bas now 
““ gverred that Euctemon left a legitimate fon. 
“© Hes be not by this clearly convidled bimfelf of 
‘* having given falfe evidence? He certainly bas; 
“ for, bad a fon of Euctemon begotten in wedlock 
“been living, bis daughter could not bave been 
“ beirefs, nor could the eftate have been open to 
*¢ controverfy. By thefe words he impeached — 
“the proteftation of Androcles, who aflerted 
“the right of Antidorus to EuGemon’s inhe- 
** ritance, as his legitimate fon, but had himfelf 
<< demonftrated the falfity. of his own averment, 
‘“‘ by claiming the unmarried daughter of the 
“ deceafed as her next of kin, together with a 
« fifth part of the eftate (we mutt fuppofe that 
« four daughters were married), which he could | 
“ never have done, had a legitimate fon of Euc- 
“temon been alive; fince, in that cafe, the 
“ daughters were excluded from the fucceffion, 
“and received portions from their father or 
“ their brother.” How plaufible this appears ! 
but Ifeus exprefaly tells the court, that Eucte+ 
mon had only Avo daughters, the widow of 
Chrereas, who had one daughter, and the wife 
of Phanoftratus, who had two fons: now Er- 
gamenes, Hegemon, and Philottemon all died 
without iffue before their father, aad we muk 
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imagine, when we are examining the claim of 
Androcles, that the laft of them had no fon by 
adoption or will; in which cafe, if the wives 
of Chzreas and Phanoftratus took as daughters 
and heirefles of Euctemon, each of them would 
have been entitled to a moiety of his fortune, or, 
if the fecond daughter had been alfo dead, her 
fhare would have been divided between Chere- 
ftratus and his brother; but I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that they claimed as reprefentatives of 
their three brothers, and it will prefently be 
fhown in the proper place, how the widow, 
‘whom Androcles demanded in marriage, might 
have had a right to no more than a fifth part of 
the inheritance. 

V. In regard to the melancholy fucceffion, as 
“it was juftly called, of parents to the poffeffions 
ef their deceafed children, there has been a great 
variety in the ordinances or cuftoms of ancient 
and modern nations both in Europe and Afia. 
The Jewith law of inheritances depended almoft 
wholly on the following rules, 1. The children 
of the deceafed fucceeded to his property, and, 
on failure of them, his father inherited. 2. The 
heir being dead, he was reprefented by-his iffue. 
3. Males were preferred to females in equal de- 
grees. If Sofitheus, therefore, had been a na- 
tive of Judea, his eftate would have defcended 
to his four fons, the eldeft, Sofa, taking his double 
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fharé ; but-if all of them had. been dead without 
children, the daughter would have taken the 
whole; fhe dying childlefs, the property would 
' Ihave afcended to Sofa I. the father of Sofi- 
theus; and his heir would have been traced ex- 
actly in the fame manner; that is,.the brothers 
of the deceafed would have fucceeded as parce- 
ners, but the eldeft would not have been entitled - 
to a double portion: on default of brothers and 
their iffue, the fifters would have been called to 
the fucceflion ; and, none of them or their chil. 
dren being alive, the inheritance would have 
“gone up to Calliftratus the grandfather, if liv- 
ing; or, if not, to his fons, the uncles of Sofi- 
theus, and their iffue, or, on failure of that line, | 
to the aunts; but, had they too been dead with- 
out children, and had the great-grandfather Eu- 
bulides I. been alive, it would ftill have afcended 
to him, or devolved upon Philager and Fucte- 
mon the great uncles, and the heirs of their bo- 
dies; and they alfo failing, it weuld have been 
inherited by the other fons of the anceftor Bu- 
felus, and their defcendants reprefenting them, 
feéas to be diftributed, according to the ftocks, 
among all the agnatick branches, the half-blood 
and the maternal relations being wholly rejected, 
‘Thefe rules of defcent, which are concifely laid 
down in the book of Numbers, and fully ex- 
plained in the M:/na, have the merit of extreme 
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fimplicity; and are in truth no more than limic 
tations to all the anceftors ifucceffively, and the 
heirs male of their bodies, with remainders to 
their iffue female, in the fame tanner as the 
children of the perfon deceafed inherit his eftate, 
but without the fame regard to primogeniture. 

At Athens, as well as at Jerufalem, the mo- - 
ther was excluded from the inheritance of her 
fon: this we learn from the fpeech on the eftate 
of Hagnias, where Theopompus mentions the 
claim fet up for the mother of the deceafed; a ree 
dation, he admits, the neareft of all by nature;.- 
but not recognifed by law among the degrees of 
fuccefion; and he prevailed, accordingly, by the 
fuperior ftrength of his title. There 1s, indeed, 
another part of the fame fpeeth, which might 
fead us at firft to imagine, that fhe was only 
poftponed to all the heirs on the paternal fide, 
and that fhe took an equal fhare with a brother 
of the half blood; but the preceding paflage 
is exprefs, that fhe was aot admiffible to the 
inheritance; and it may be remembered, that 
fhe bore a double relation to Hagnias, both as 
his mother and his fecond coufin; for fhe was 
the fifter of Stratius, and the /oror confanguinea 
of Theopompus himfelf. 7 

The Decemviral law, which feems in this in- 
ftance to have been borrowed from that of Soin, 
excluded mothers from the right of fucceffion 
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to their children ; but this rigour was mitigated 
by the lenity of the Przfors, who fometimes 
gave relief, on the ground of proximity, by 
their edifts Unde Cognati; and Claudius Cefar 
would not fuffer a mother to be deprived of 
the {mall confolation, which the fortune of her 
deceafed fon could afford her. It appears from 
the fpeech of Cicero for A. Cluentius, that, by 
the municipal law of Larinum, a-borough-town 
of Italy, the poffeffions of Avitus would have 
gone to his mother Saffia, if he had died intef- 
.tate; but the law of the twelve tables prevailed 
at Rome, till after the fubverfion of the repub- 
lick; the amendment of that unnatural ftrt¢tnefs 
was begun by the juft-mentioned Emperor, 
promoted by the Sexatus confultum Tertullanum 
in the time of Hadrian, and completed, with 
fome reafonable reftriGtions, by the Juftinianean 
Our ftatute of diftributions, which was penned 
by a civilian, and in fome meafure refembles the 
Roman law, gives the perfonal effects of intef- 
tate, who die without wife or iflue, to his mo- 
ther, as well as his father, in exclufion of their 
t other children ; and the ftatute of James the 
\ Second, like the novel conftitutions, ordained, 
that the mother fhould take an equal thare with 
the brothers and fifters, and the reprefentatives 
of them: but the principles of the feudal policy, 
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from which our fyftem of real property was de- 
rived, made it impoffible for lineal anceftors to 
inherit; and, although our Henry the Firft, 
like the Emperor Claudius, reftored the right of 
fucceffion in the afcending line, yet the old ri- 
gour ftill prevails in England, as the fame rule, 
drawn from the fame fource, obtains alfo in 
France. Whether a fimilar maxim was adopted ' 
by the ancient 4raés, to whofe military inftitu- 
tions it feems agreeable, I have no certain know- 
ledge ; few monuments of that people remain- 
ing, except their wild fongs on the fubje@s of 
Jove and war; but Mahomed exprefsly ordered, 
that “ even if a man left a child, his parents 
“ fhould have each of them afixth part of his 
“ poffeffions ; that, if he died childlefs, his mo- 
“ther fhould take a third part, or if he had 
“ brethren, a fixth, after payment of his debts 
~“ and legacies :” as a reafon for this ordinance 
he adds, “ You know not whether your parents 
*‘ or your children confer upon you the greater 
“ benefit.” The fucceffion of afcendants might 
have been repugnant to the very effence of 
feuds ; but our laws would have been more na- 
tural, as well as convenient, if the tran{miffion 
of all property had been direéted by nearly the 
fame rules, and the diftin¢tion between lands 
and goods had been left to — analyfis 
and {peculative lawyers, 
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- The maxim in Littleton prohibited only the 
dineal afcent of an inheritance; but at Athens - 
the collateral afcendants alfo were excluded from 
the fucceffion; and this appears to have been 
the reafon, why, if no teftamentary guardian 
had been appointed, the Archon ufually gave the 
guardianfhip of the infant heir to his uncle, in 
conformity to the law of So/on, which directed 
that none fhould be nominated guardians, who 
would inherit the eftate on the death of the minor; ~ 
an ordinance, which confirms the wifdom of 
‘our common law. When the heir had feveral 
‘uncles, the magiftrate chofe one of them accord- 
ing to his difcretion: thus D#ias was appointed. 
guardian to his nephews, the 'grandfons of Po- 
lyarchus; for, although on failure of their pa- 
ternal and maternal kinfmen within the limited 
degrees, he might by poflibility have fucceeded 
jure agnationts, yet {fo remote a contingency was 
not confidered; and guardians are exprefsly 
samed by the old grammarians among the 
xagusal or diflant relations, by whom Phznops 
complains in Homer that his poffeffions would 
be divided, fince his two fons, Xanthus and 
Tho6n, had perifhed in battle. Ariftomenes, 
for the fame reafon, was nominated guardian to 
his brother’s children; and here we may take 
occafion to illuftrate or correét the rule as to the 
matriage of heirefles to their neareft kinfmen, 
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who, if they had not been hving, would have inhe- 
rited the eftate; for the orator fays, that Arifto~ 
menes had the option etther to take bis niece him- 
felf or demand ‘her in marriage for his fon; 
fince if fhe had been dead, the fortune of Arif- 
tarchus would have devolved upon him, Cyro- 
nides having been previoufly emancipated: but 
no {mall difficulty arifes from the fecond fpeech, 
in which it is faid more than once, that, if Phila 
_ had been a legitimate child, and neither of her 
coufins would have married her, fhe might have 
been claimed by Lyfimenes, or Pylades, or Chz- 
ron, who, if they were the maternal uncles of 
Pyrrhus, as [ firft imagined, could not poffibly 
have been his heirs, and, if they were his pa- 
ternal uncles, muft have been poftponed to all 
his kinfmen, as far as the fecond coufins, both 
on his father’s and on his mother’s fide ; fo that 
we mutt fuppofe, either that he had no fuch 
kinfmen, or that the rule before laid down is er- 
roneous, and that an heirefs might be claimed 
by her relation in the xeareft degree, whether 
he could have inherited the eftate or not. 

The perpetual exclufion of the maternal un- 
ele from the right of fucceffion, would naturally 
induce the Archon to appoint him guardian to 
his fifter’s fon; but if any juft exception could 
be made to him by the mother herfelf or any 
other friend, he might certainly be fuperfeded; 
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thus Dioctles, a man accufed of the blackelt 
crimes, obtained the guardianthip of his nephew, 
by intimidating his fifter, and preventing her 
from oppofing his claim; but Thudippus, whe 
had been at variance with his brother Euthy- 
crates, and was even fufpected of having occa- 
fioned his death, was not thought a fit perfon to 
manage the affairs of young J/typd:/us, whom 
the magiftrate therefore committed to the care of 
his father-in-law Theophraftus.. — 

In the fourth fpeech we fee this delicate and 
important office given to Diczogenes Il]. whe 
moft infamoufly abufed his truft, and who, if 
his father Proxenus was really uncle to the de- 
- ceafed, muft have been proprior fobrinus, or on - 
tle 2 la mode de Bretagne, as the French exprefs 
that relation, or Welch uncle, as we fometimes 
call it, to his ward Cephifodotus and the other 
complainants ; whence it may be inferred, that 
he was not within the degrees of fucceflions 
but this point I cannot determine with pofitive 
certainty. : | 

Among other articles of a guardian’s duty at 
Athens, he was. required by the law to let the 
‘eftate of the minor to the beft advantage, taking 
good fecurity from the leffees for the payment 
of the rents; for which purpofe the guardian 
prefented a petition, and a jury was chofen to 
eftablith by their verdi&t the propriety of the 
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tranfaction: but a very remarkable paflage in 
the fifth {peech of Ifzeus, fhows how negligently 
this duty was performed; for, when the affo- 
ciates of Alce, who had a complete afcendant 
over old Euctemon, falfely fet forth in their pe- 
tition, that her two baftards were the adopted 
fons of Philo&emon and Ergamenes, and that 
they were teftamentary guardians of the infants, . 
praying that their eftates might be let to farm- 
ers, the court not only negledted to call for 
proofs of thofe allegations, but proceeded as of 
courfe, and would actually have delivered the 
‘property of Chzreftratus to a vile fet of impof- 
tors, if fome of his friends had not feafonably 
been informed of the confederacy. It is proba- 
ble, indeed, that, when the proclamation wag 
made, the crier called upon all perfons inte- 
yefted, to fhow caufe why the land or houfes 
fhould not be let; but they fhould have had 
Jonger notice; and the whole paffage is fo diffi- 
cult, that the more I refleé&t on the nature and 
confequences of fuch a con{piracy, the lefs I un- 
derftand, how it could ultimately have availed — 
the confpirators; nor is it poffible, that fuch a 
tranfaction could Jong have been kept fecret ag 
Athens, where fo flagrant an infult on publick 
juftice would have been punifhed with the laft 
feverity. Heraldus, who of all modern jurifts 
has made the beft ufe of Ifus, comments at 
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large on this paflage, but exprefles fome little 
doubt of its true meaning: his interpretation, 
however, coincides in general with mine; and 
T incline to agree alfo with Petit, who conceives 
that the eftates of minors were let in the month 
of September, or the beginning of the Attick 
year, when the old leafes ufually expired; at 
which time, as he afferts, the courts of juftice 
were fupplied with their propet complement of 
jurymen, whence he explains the words of my 
author, “as foon as the courts were full,’ which 
Heraldus tranflates, proximis judicus et frequents 
foro. may add, that a fentence in the eighth 
book of Po//ux favours the notion of Petit; but 
the inveftigation of thefe minute points belongs 
properly to notes. 

It appears from many paflages of my author, 
as well as from the elegant fpeech of Lyfias 
againft Diogiton, and the known cafe of De- 
mofthenes himfelf, how frequently and fcanda- 
loufly the Athenian guardians injured their 
wards: thus Archedamus, who affifted APOL- 
LODORUS as his advocate and advifer, gained 
two decrees by a great majority againft Eupo- 
lis, who had defrauded his nephew of above fix 
hundred pounds; while the conduct of Dicz- 
ogenes and of Diocles was ftill more iniquitous. 
At the age of fixteen a ward might compel his 
guardian to account by a fuit brought in his 
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own name; and Demofthenes proceeded againft 
Aphobus in his feventeenth year; but it feems 
to have been doubtful, whether, during his mi- 
nority, he could have maintained a eivil action 
againft his guardian for an eftate, to which he 
was entitled; for, when Theopoempus com- 
plained that he was cruelly and uaneceflarily 
‘haraffed with an sezykala or publick profecution, 
and urged, as an argument in his favour, that 
the friends of young Stratocles had. not regu- 
larly claimed his moiety of the inheritance, they 
anfwered, that a minor could not bring @ civil ac- 
fion againft? bis guardian: this he denied, and 
challenged them to produce the law, by which 
fuch an action was forbidden; nor does there 
feem, indeed, any good reafon for fuch a pro- 
hubition. Had it been really as they contended, 
yet Theopompus intimated an ingenious mod¢ 
of obtaining juftice: “let a petition, fays he, 
“be prefented to the Archon, that the eftate 
“‘ may be let to farm, and then will the leffee 
“‘ have a right to commence a fuit againft me, 
“ if I refufe to give him poffeffion.” _ 

_ VI. As Hagnias in fa@ died childlefs, his bro- 
thers, the fons of Polemo, would bave inherited 
his poffeffions together, and their children would 
have fucceeded to the fhares of thar fathers, by 
the exprefs words of Solon, to the exelufion,. [ 
imagine, of the filters; and, if none of his bro- 
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thers or their children had been living, the fif- 
ters would have been called to the fucceflion ; 
but, as the legiflator has not faid that the chil- 
dren of fifters fhould fueceed to the fhares of 
their mothers, it is natural to conclude, that they 
took # capita; and this is the only way, in 
which I am able to folve the difficulty in the 
fpeech on the eftate of Philo&emon, where it 
appears that Androcles claimed the widow of 
Chereas with a ffth part of the inheritance; 
for fhe would have been entitled to a greater 
fhare as heirefs either of her father or of her 
brothers, unlefs we fuppofe, that the property of 
EuG@emon was divided in equal proportion 
_ among the ‘wo fifters and their t4ree children. 
Had Phanoftratus and his wife been dead, leav- 
ing only one fon, and had the other fifter been 
fingle or childlefs, the eftates of her brothers, 
dying inteftate and without iffue, would have 
gone in moieties to Chereftratus and his aunt, 
according to the cafe of Thrafybulus, who took 
an equal fhare with the wife of Pronapis, of the 
fortune left by his uncle the fon of Eupolis; 
but it feems probable, that if the wife of Ef. 
chines had been alive, fhe would have been en- 
titled to a ¢4ird part of the inheritance. | 
Thus, on the death of DICHOGENES, his 
four fifters and all their children feem to have 
had a title to equal portions of his eftate; for 
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Menexenus ‘and Cephifodotus are faid exprefsly- 
to have claimed the fame fhare with their cous 

fin, who fpoke in the caufe, and whofe fifter (for 
YT adopt the emendation propofed by Reifke) is 
alfo faid to have been entitled equally with 
her mother. Thefe rights were varioufly blended. 
by the intermarriages of the firft coufins; and 
here it may be obferved, that a brother was per- 
mitted at Athens, as we learn from the feventh 
fpeech of Ifxus, to marry the daughter of his 
father, not of his mother; but I recolleé& no 
Athenian ‘law by which a man was reftrained 
from marrying the fifter of his wife, a contra& 
forbidden by the Alcoran, and commonly fup- | 
pofed to be prohibited by the eighteenth chapter 
of Leviticus * my opinion on that fubje@, which 
I have had no reafon to change, has already 
_ been made publick by my much-lamented friend 

‘Mr. ALLEYNE, whofe virtues, learning, and 
talents promifed no lefs honour to himfelf than 
advantage to his country. We might here enu- 
mefate thirty cafes, in which the poffeffions of 
a perfon deceafed were diftributable at Athens 
to his fons or daughters, brothers or fifters, or 
their children, feverally or in concurrence; but, 
if a diftin€@tion be made between thofe who 
claim through females and thofe who derive 
their title through males, the number will amount 
to ninety-fix; and in all the poffible cafes, the 
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refpective claims may, I think, eafily be adjufted 
by the help of the preceding rules. 

VII. I now proceed to the coufins of Hag» 
nias, and muft begin with remarking, that Solon 
made an effential difference between them and 
the lineal defcendants of a perfon deceafed, or 
his brothers and fifters and their children; for 
the preference to males and the iffue of males 
was applied to coufins only, and M. Auger is 
certainly miftaken in fuppofing that nieces or 
the children of nieces were poftponed to nes 
phews or their fons) The grammarian, who 
wrote the Greek arguments to Ifeus, fell into 
the fame error; although the diftinGtion is fully 
explained by the orator himfelf in the fixth 
{peech; where he fays, “that the law gives 
“the fifter and the fifter’s fon an equal fhare 
“ of their father’s and their brother’s fortune: 
“ but that when a coufin dies, or any kinfman 
“in a remoter degree, the male relations are 
“ called to the fucceffion before the female; for 
* it is enacted, that males and the children of 
“‘ males, if any be living, fhall be preferred, al 
“ though they are lefs nearly related to the de- 
- “ ceafed.”” The children, therefore, of Crron’s 
daughter had a better title than his nephew,. 
whether he was a brother’s or a fifter’s fon ; and 
the fine reafoning of Ifzus on that point was, 
indeed, as he intimates himfelf, almoft fuper- 
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‘fluous; but the fifter of Stratius II. who ftood 


in the fame degree of relation to Hagnias with 
Theopompus, was wholly excluded from the 
fucceffion : thus, if APOLLODORUS had died 
without having appointed an heir, his eftate 
-would have defcended to Thrafybulus, his firft 
coufin once removed, in preference to the wife 
of Pronapis, who was nearer by one degree; but 
as he waiyed his right and admitted the adop- 
tion of Thrafyllus, the female coufin and her 
hufband fet up a claim to the inheritance. 

The Attick laws preferved by Demofthenes, 
and the recitals of them in Ifzus, mutually cor- 
— reét and explain each other: thus the law of in- 
heritances in the fpeech againft Macartatus is 
fupplied by the opening of the fpeech on the 
efiate of Hagnias; and the paflage above cited 
from my author muft be amended from the 
’ compofition of his immortal -pupil, by adding 
the words provided that they belong to the fame 
branch; on which provifo the title of young 
Eubulides folely depended. MM. Auger has tran{- 
lated this paflage in the following manner: 
‘* males and the children of males fhall have the 
‘‘ preference, provided that they ftand in the 
_ fame degree, and be not farther removed ;” 
but he unqueftionably mifunderftood it; and 
the article of /uccefions, indeed, is the leaft per- 
fect of any in his valuable work, 
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Few words in the Greek and Latin languages 
are more vague than thofe, which exprefs the 
different relations of avelicrys or coufinage; but 
I muft leave a precife interpretation of them to 
philologers, and be contented here with obferv- 
ing, that, in Ifeus and Demofthenes, ave} al- 
ways mean the fons of brothers and fifters, or 
Jirft coufins, whofe children, or the /econd cou- 
fins, were called avetia%t by the Athenians, and 
by the Romans, Sobrinis which laft relation both 
Eubulides II. by his father Philager, and the 
three fons of Charidemus, bore to Hagnias, 
whofe property was in difpute. “A firft coufin 
once removed was alfo diftineuithed by the name 
. of dveyiadas, or fon of the avetids: thus Cleon and 
ASTYPHILUS were firft coufins; and the fon 
of Cleon was avetizds; to the deceafed, but not, 
I believe, converfely; although the fons of Afty-. 
philus and of Cleon would have been recipro- 
cally aseyuado} to each other. The attentive reader 
muft have anticipated my remark, that Cleon 
would have been heir at law to his firft coufin, 
if this father Thudippus had not been adopted 
by another family ; and this was the title of. 
Hagnon and Hagnotheus to the eftate of NI- 
COSTRATUS: thus, on the death of Hagnias, 
the fon of his aunt Phylomache was entitled to 
the fucceffion; for, although he derived his re- 
lation to the deceafed through a female, yet 
Z 2 
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Theopompus, who claimed wholly through 
males, belonged to a different brancb or family, 
namely, to that of Stratius I.; and Wolfius, as 
Perizonius obferves, was miftaken in fuppofing 
that Theopompus had the better title. Had a 
brother of Polemo, indeed, left a fon, he would 
have excluded Eubulides, and not only he, but 
/is {on too, although in a remoter degree, would 
have been preferred. On failure of firft coufins 
and their children, the /econd coufins on the fa- 
ther’s fide were admitted to the inheritance, 
which they took, as in their own right, 2 capita; — 
although the firft coufins once removed would 
have taken im /tirpes, as reprefenting their fa- 
thers: fo Theopompus, Stratocles, Stratius, Eu- 
bulides, and Meneftheus, would have fucceeded 
to fifth parts of: the eftate, the daughter of Cal- 
liftratus being rejected, as well as Stratonides, 
the fon of Oenanthe; but Theopompus, the only 
furviving fecond coufin, would have been en- 
titled to the whole, if Eubulides had not borne 
a double relation to Hagnias, one part of which 
Ifeus very artfully fuppreffes. As to the claim 
fet up by the fon of Stratocles, it feems to have 
been incapable of fupport; for, although there 
be fome little variation in the different copies of 
the law, yet we may fafely conclude, that the 
children of fecond coufins were not within the 
legal degrees of fucceffion; and fo the court at 
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| Athens determined, for Theopompus died in 
poffeffion of the whole fortune. | 
No fecond coufins being alive, the half-blood 
was admitted in the fame order; that is, the 
brothers and fifters, nephews and nieces, on the 
mother’s fide, or, on failure of them, the firft 
coufins and their children, and, laftly, the fe- 
cond coufins, but no farther; for, if no maternal 
kinfmen exifted within thofe degrees, the agna‘i, 
or next of kin on the paternal fide, were the heirs 
at law; and their proximity was traced by count- 
ing the degrees from the common anceftor: 
thus, if Theopompus too had been gone, the 
half-brother G/auco would have fucceeded; or, © 
he being dead without iffue, the maternal firft 
coufins or iffue of Stratius II. and, perhaps, of 
Theopompus and Stratocles. I muft here again 
mention a moft difficult paflage in the tenth 
{peech, to which I before alluded. It is there 
faid exprefsly, that, “if Glauco had relinquifhed 
“his claim, the mother of him and of Hagutas 
‘‘ might then have juftly entered into litigation 
‘‘ for the property of her fon; and, as fhe would 
“have difputed with perfons by no means ad- 
“ miffible to the fucceffion, fhe would clearly 
“‘ have obtained a fentence for the moiety, both 
“law and natural juftice confpiring in her fa- 
“ vour.” Now the mother of Hagnias was his _ 
fecond coufin on the father’s fide ; and, as fuch, 
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would have been entitled to his inheritance on 
failure of ma/es in the fame degree, to the ex- 
clufion, as one ‘would have imagined, of the 
half-blood: how then could her fon Glauco have 
claimed before her? What occafion had fhe to 
wait for a waiver of his’right? Was a female 
paternal fecond coufin poftponed to a frater ute- 
rinus by the words of the law, which gave a. 
preference: to males?. The more I confider this 
paflage, the more it perplexes me; and I have, 
not yet found any fatisfactory folution of the. 
difficulty. 

I will clofe this fection with obferving, that, 
aif the preceding interpretation of the laws ‘ts 
“right, and males were only preferred zn the fame | 
branch, the title of the fecond Phylomache was 
better than that of Theopompus, who muft, 
therefore, as Demofthenes afferts, have gained a 
verdict in his favour by fome contrivance or 
furprife. 

VIII. I have all along proceeded on a fuppo- 
- fitiorf that the heirs of a perfon deceafed were. 

legitimate children, who are defined by the firft 
Attick law to be thofe born in wedlock of a wo- 
man duly betrothed ; but the thirteenth law, which 
excluded baftards from the fucceffion to facred. 
or croil rights, muft have been re-enatted after 
the time of Solon, who was appointed legiflator 
one hundred and eighty years before the archon- 
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fhip of Euclid. We have already obferved that 


his laws were made only for a century, and, 
though they were all perpetuated by Diocles, 
yet that. concerning da/lards is {aid to have been 


revived by Pericles and Ari iftophon, who added to: 


the definition of legitimacy, that doth purents 
muft. be citizens; and this point we fee carefully 


proved in. the fragment of the fpeech for Eu- ~ 


philetus. The laws of the Greek iflands, how- 


ever, feem to have differed in this refpect from ” 


thofe of: Athens; for in Egina, as we learn 
from Ifocrates, the illegitimate fifter of Thrafy- 
lochus inftituted'a fuit againft his devifee, who, 
inftead of refting his defence on her inability 
to inherit, was fatisfied with proving the will, 
and difcourfing at large on the friendfhip which 
-had fubfifted between him and the deceafed. 


I come now to the fecond part of my com- 


mentary, in which I propofed to explain the 
modes of appointing an heir among the Athe- 
nians, on failure os natural heirs or lineal de- 
{ceridants. 


I. Frequent mention is made by the Grecian . 


orators of defolate heritages, as they are called by 
ISAIAH: now a family was confidered as ;- 


‘precouerG or become defelate, when the laft occu- | 


pier of an eftate left no fon by nature or by ap- 
pointment, who might perform holy rites at his 
tomb, preferve his race, and, by tranfmitting his 
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name to a perpetual! chain of fucceffors, confer 
on him qa kind of immortality. As this idea 
mut have been extremely pleafing to men, 
‘whofe views of a better life were rather faint 
glimmerings of hope than well-founded expect- 
ations, they were very early indulged with the 
power of adopting fons: hence, as Ifaus obferves 
in the fixth fpeech, “ all they, who thought 
*“‘ their end approaching, took a provident care 
“that their families might not become extinét ; 
* and if they had no heirs by birth, yet they left 
«fons at leaft by adoption.” The prefervation 
of names might have been one reafon for the. 
preference given to males inthe Attick laws of 
fucceffion ; and it is very remarkable, that, both 
in Hebrew and Arabick, the word for a male 
implies remembrance, and that for a female, ob-. 
vion; but this diftinétion would not have ex- 
ifted, if it had been enacted, that the hufband 
of an heirefs fhould ecithet aflume the name of 
her anceftor, or give it to one of his fons: even 
in our Own country, and in very modern times, 
we fee a number of devifes to men on condition 
that they. take the names of the devifors, or to 
- women, provided that they marry perfons of a 
particular name ;.fuch has been the fondnefs of 
mankind, in moft ages and nations, for the jin- 
gle of empty founds! At Athens children were 
named on the tenth day after they were barn, 
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as on the /ufrical day of the Romans; and 
male infants, as we fee in the pedigree of Hag- 
nias, ufually received the names of their grand- 
fathers, or fome compounds of them, a method 
recommended in the laws of Plato. Thus one 
would have thought, that the fon of Oenanthe 
fhould have been called Cl/eocritus, and that the . 
name of S¢ratonides fhould have been given to a 
grandfon of Stratius; but parents were at liberty 
to impofe names as they pleafed; and Sofitheus 
in Demofthenes mentions the motives which in- 
duced him to call his four fons, Sofias, Eubulides, 
Meneftheus, and Calliftratus. Female children 
alfo were frequently named after their grandmo- 
thers: thus the name of Phytomache defcended 
to her grand-daughter; and the uncles of PYR- 
RHUS afferted, that he gave his daughter Phila 
the name of his own mother C/tareta, which 
would have been a ftrong argument for her legi- 
timacy. This cuftom was ufeful in keeping the 
branches of a family diftind, efpecially as males 
were preferred only in the fame branch; and it 
was forcibly urged againft Theopompus, that 
neither his brethren nor his anceftors, bore the 
name of Hagnias, or of Eudbulides, nor any fimi- 
lar to them, fuch as Hagnon, Hagnotheus, or — 
Eubulus; while the other two branches were 
equally clear of any name like that of Stratius, 
from whom he defcended: it may be worth 
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while to add, that a change of mames often. took. 
place at Rome, as M, Brutus, who had been. 
adopted by his uncle, is named Q. Czpio Brutus. 
in a decree of the fenate; but it was ufual, on 
fome occafions, to alter the termination only, as. 
O@avius, after the death of his adopter C. Cz-. 
far, was called Offavianus; and, for a fimilar 
reafon, one of Cicero’s letters is addreffed to 'T. 
Poampontanus Atticus, 

The publick intereft alfo was greatly, con- 
cerned In preventing the defolation of heritages ; 
for it was expedient, that eftates, which contri- 
buted -to defray the general expenfes, fhould be: 
preferved as long as poflible; and this mode 
was preferable in a free government to the laws 
of efcheats and fifcal claims to vacant inheri- 
tances: hence we find, that SOLON directed 
the chief magiftrate to prevent the total extinc- 
tian of families; and hence, if a man died in- 
teftate and childlefs, it was incumbent on the 
next heir to emancipate one of his own fons or 
near relations, and appoint him, by a kind of 
adoption, fon to the decealed, together with his 
name and a confiderable portion of his eftate. 
Thus, on the death of Apollodorus the fon of 
-FEupolis, one of his fifters ought to have given 
her own fon both his name.and part -of his for- 
tune; but, as this duty,.was neglected by the 
wives of Pronapis and. E{chines, their firft coufin 
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took care. to. adopt Thrafyllus, whilft he lived.; 
and. the fpeech on the eftate of APOLLODO- 
RUS is fo clear and full a commentary. on this 
method of adoption during life, that it were. 
quite fuperfluous to write. more, diffufely on the. 
fubje€t: a few obfervations, however, may-be. 
added. without impropriety. 

Both at Athens, as we learn from Haus, and: 
-at Rome, as A. Gellius informs us, an adopted 
fon acquired all the rights, both facred.and civil, 
and fucceeded to all the advantages and burdens, 
of the new family into. which he was, intro- 
duced; nor was he confidered in any. other light 
‘than that of a fon by. nature born. in lawful wed- 
| lock, whence the orator afks, ‘‘ how Philo&e- 
** mon could have died without a child, when 
“ he had actually adopted his nephew;” but all 
pretenfions whatever.to the inheritance, of his. 
natural father were wholly loft. by adoption. or 
emancipation: thus Cleon was firft. coufin to 
ASTY.PHILUS, but as. his. father had. been: 
adopted by another perfon, he. no longer bore. 
any relation to the deceafed; yet, if ‘Fhudippus 
had left a fon in the houfe of his adopter, and 
returned, as he lawfully might, into his ancient 
family, and if Cleon had been born after that. 
return, either. he or his fon would have been. 
heir to Aftyphilus, in preference to the half-bro- 

ther. A-maternal inheritance, indeed, was. not, 
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loft by adoption; for the father only was 
changed: fo, when Thrafybulus was adopted by 
Hippolochides, he ftill retained and afferted his 
title to the eftate of his mother’s brother, a 
moiety of which he actually received; and he 
_would have taken, as male coufin, the whole 
fortune of Apollodorus, if the adoption of Thra- 
fyllus had been illegal. 

' When the adopted fon died without children, 
and confequently without having returned to his 
natural family, the poffeflions of the adopter 
defcended to his right heirs; as, on the deceafe 
of Endius, the fifter of PYRRHUS demanded 
and obtained his eftate, the illegitimacy of Phila 
and the legality of the adoption being clearly 
proved: had Phila been legitimate, it appears 
from the pleadings in the caufe, that an adverfe 
pofleffion of ¢wenty years would not have barred 
her title; and we muft fuppofe, that the limita- 
' tion of five years related only to actions brought, 
and not to profteftations or entries made by lineal 
defcendants, who took poffeffion, if they pleafed, © 
without inftituting a fuit for their inheritance. 
The fpeech of Demofthenes, in the caufe be- 
tween Ariftodemus and Leochares, contains a 
great deal of curious learning concerning adop- 
tions; for the principal queftion was, whether 
an adopted fon.could himfelf adopt another, and 
the argument of Demofthenes, who maintained 
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the negative, was in fubftance this: “ An adopted 
“fon cannot devife the property acquired by 
“ adoption, for Solon gave the power of devifing 
“ only to uxadopted citizens; he cannot, there- 
* fore, by adopting a fon, give him a right to 
“the fame property, for a devife is in fa@ a 
“‘ {pecies of adoption, and both kinds were pro- 
“ hibited together; befides, there cannot be two 
“ adopted fons at the fame time; and the law 
‘“ permits the return of the firft in one cafe only, 
** that is, when he leaves. a legitimate fon of his 
‘* own in the family of. the perfon who adopted 
“him.” As to the other queftion, who was heir 
at law to Archiades, there was no kind of diffi- 
culty in it; for the complainant defcended from 
a brother, and was therefore preferred by the 
exprefs words of the law to the iflue of a //er; 


‘but how Ariftoteles could be confidered as heir 


to Leocrates, who was related to him in the 
ninth degree of the civilians, I am at a lofs to 
determine: there are many other darx paflages 
in the {peech, which I leave to the interpreters 
of Demofthenes, it being my fole-bufinefs at- 


_ prefent to illuftrate Ifeus. One thing only I 


may remark with M. Auger; that no objection 


‘was taken to the adoption of Leocrates, becaufe 


the fuppofed adopter had never been married ; 
and [ at firft thought with him, that the adopted 


Jon muft neceffarily have been a genuine citizen; 
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but the fragment in defence of Euphiletus feems 
to prove, that foreigners were fometimes adopted, 
unlefs we fuppofe, as I think we may, that Ifeus 
was there fpeaking of /uppoftitious, not of 
adopted, fons. The true end and effential con- 
ditions of an adoption at Rome are explained 
with admirable perfpicuity by Cicero, in his no- 
ble fpeech for the reftitution of his Palatine houfe, 
in which he proves that C/odius had been ille- 
gally adopted: it appears from that whole bufi- 
nefs, that a Roman, properly qualified i in other 
refpé€ts, might adopt a man of a different rank 
from himfelf; but fuch an adoption, it feems, 
was forbidden by the laws of gina and Siph- 


- . gus, either during life or by teftament, whence 


Ifocrates takes pains to fhow, that the devifee of 
' Thrafylochus was @ citizen inferiour to none of 
the Sipbnians, and educated in the fame manner 
with his friend. 

II. The power of devifing property, which 
SOLON introduced at Athens but two hundred 
years before the birth of Demofthenes, is next 
to be confidered; and the preceding fpeeches 
evidently fhow how much litigation and impof- 
turé followed the introdu@ion of it; an objec- 
tion, indeed, which lies in fome degree againft 
the laws of fucceffion ; for, when NICOSTRA- 
TUS was dead, there appeared no fewer than 
~ feven falfe claimants of his eftate by a variety of 
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fictitious titles. I cannot afcribe the deftrudtion 
of Athenian liberty to this alteration made in 
the ancient law, and am inclined to doubt the 
fad of its having produced exceflive wealth in 
fome citizens, whilft others were impoverifhed : 
there are many inftances in the Greek orators 
of perfons, who had fucceeded, as heirs, to fe- 
veral eftates ; but the difadvantages and odium, . 
which attended an excefs of riches, were conifi- 
derably greater at Athens than the benefits or 
pleafure arifing from affluence. Various caufes 
contributed to the fubverfion of the Athenian 
{tate :. had Philip never exifted, or been lefs am- 
bitious, had Hyperides and Demofthenes under- 
ftood the art of war as well as that of rhetorick, 
had the gold of Perfia and Macedonia been lefs 
powerful, and the abettors of tyranny lefs affi- 
‘duous, Athens might have continued to flourifh 
in fplendour and freedom, whether Solon’s in- 
ftitution had taken place, or the former ftriGinefs 
had prevailed. Plutarch, indeed, whofe judge- 
ment is highly to be refpected, afcribes the de- 
cline of the Spartan government to a fimilar re- 
laxation of the old feverity by the law of Epzta- 
deus, which permitted a devife of lands or goods | 
from the natural heir, in oppofition to the ordi- 
nance of LYCURGUS, which prohibited any 
alienation of them; and he imputes even the 
propofal of fuch a law to a meotive of refent- 
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ment or of covetoufnefs ; for Epitadeus, fays he, 
was a proud feditious man, and had quarrelled 
bitterly with his own fon; but the permiffion 
given by him to alien an eftate at all, and not 
merely to leave it by will,.was the evil of which 
the hiftorian complains; for, when moft of the 
inheritances in Lacedzmon had been transferred 
from the lawful heirs, there remained only feven 
hundred genuine citizens, among whom not 
more than one hundred were in pofleffion of 
lands: yet, if the Athenian filver had not found 
its way into Sparta, the law would have been 
innocent, although lefs expedient in a military, 
than ina commercial, nation. 

Whether the law of Solon was politick or 
not, it had the merit of concifenefs and fimpli- 
city, and the ftudent may not be difpleafed to 
compare it with the ftatute of our Henry the 
Eighth, who certainly was not a Solon: but it 
would be foreign from my defign to difcourfe 
upon it at large, much lefs to fubjoin a treatife 
on devifes, or to analyfe every word in. the well- 
known definition of Modeftinus. So many books 
have been written upon wills by civilians and 
common lawyers, that the fubje@t is almoft ex- 
haufted, and the paflages in my author, where 
mention is-made of them, are fo clear as to re- 
quire very little explanation : it will be fufficient, 
therefore, to conclude this commentary, as I at 
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firft propofed, with a few remarks on the exe- 
cution and revocation of an Athenian will. I. 
have already obferved, that the appointment of 
an heir by a man’s laft teftament was regarded 
at Athens as a mode of adopting a fon; and of 
this teftamentary adoption, for fo the Greek ora- 
tors call it, we have feveral examples in Ifzus: 
_ thus the devife of P4rloctemon is treated all along 
as an adoption; but his power to devife or 
adopt in the lifetime of his father is fomewhat 
queftionable, fince in fact he nominated a repre- 
fentative of himfelf as fon of Eu€temon. His 
power, however, being admitted, let us examine__, 
the manner in which it was exercifed. We 
' may take notice, in the firft place, that, although 
Cato the Cenfor repented of his having pafled a 
Jingle day without a will, yet the old Athenians 
were not fo provident; for they commonly de- 
ferred the execution of their wills, till they were . 
impelled by the apprehenfion of fome approach- 
ing danger: thus, when pollodorus was on the 
point of failing with the army to Corimta, he left 
his eftate, in cafe of his death, to the daughter 
of Archedamus; and it was argued by the fon of 
Theophraftus, that, fince .77:24i/us, who was a 
foldier by profeffion, had made ‘no will before 
his campaigns in the Corinthian and Theban 
wars, it was very improbable that he fhould 
have chofen to make one, juft before his adven- 
VOL. VII. AA 
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ture to Mitylene, in which he was lefs expofed 
to peril. ‘Theopompus alfo, whofe bufinefs it 
was to infift, that Hagnias had devifed his for- 
tune to Glauco, mentions, as a reafon why he 
devifed it at all, that Le was preparing to fail on 
a publick embaffy; and Philo&emon is faid to 
have adopted Chereftratus by will, left he fhould 
perifh in one of his frequent expeditions by land 
or fea: if, in thefe cafes, poffeffion of the eftates 
had been given to the donees, they would have 
been complete donationes mortis caufé, many ex- 
amples of which may be found in the ancient 
poets and hiftorians of Greece; but they feem- 
to have been regular devifes according to the 
law of Solon. The exprefs words of that law, 
as well as the common fenfe of mankind, re- 
quired that a teftator fhould have the full en- 
joyment of his reafon and liberty, without 
which no inftrument executed by a man can 
with any propriety be called his w7//: thus it was 
contended, that Philo&temon’s difpofition of his 
property was exactly agreeable to the law, fince 
he had no legitimate children, and had been ad- 
vanced by his fellow-citizens to the higheft ho- 
nours on account of his fuperiour talents; and 
it was no uncommon dilemma, of which we 
have examples at the conclufion of the firft and 
eighth fpeeches, “ that either no will at all had 
“« been made by the deceafed, or that, if it had, 
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“‘ it was invalid, fince he could not have difin- 
“‘ herited his relation, whom he always loved, 
‘“‘or adopted a perfon, whom he always ab- 
*‘ horred, without having loft his fenfes by the 
“* effects of poifon or difeafe.’’ From this /pe- 
cious mode of reafoning proceeded the Roman 
doctrine of znofficious teftaments, which were fet 
afide on a prefumption of infanity, or of fuch 
caprice as amounted to folly; thus the will of 
/Ebutius, who, having two daughters of equal 
merit, left his eftate to one of them exclufively 
of the other, was confidered as a proof of mad- 
nefs. | | 

The power and underftanding of an Athenian 
teftator being indifputable, he wrote his will in 
the fimpleft and cleareft manner, and commonly 
‘In the following form: “ Philoctemon the Ce- 
‘* phifian made this teftament. If any accident 
“ fhould befgl me, and if my wife fhould not be 
“ delivered of a child, I give all my eftate and 
“‘ intereft to my nephew Chereftratus, whom I 
“adopt as my fon; and I bequeath one talent 
“to my wife, together with my houfe at Ce- 
“ phifia.” We may collect froma paflage in 
the eighth fpeech, that it was not abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for a will tobe attefted; it was ufual, 
however, to haye witnefles, and prudent to con- 
vene as many friends and relations as could be 
affembled, in whofe prefence the will was ac- 
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knowledged by the teftator, but the contents of 
it were feldom difclofed: it was then /ealed up 
for the purpofe of fecrecy, and generally com- 
mitted to the care of fome kinfman, who was 
not interefted in the deftruction of it, or whofe 
integrity was wholly unfufpe&ted. Thus the tef- 
tament of old Eudctemon was depofited with his 
friend Pythodorus, and that of his fon with his 
brother-in-law Chereas ; and the pretended will 
of Aftyphilus was faid to have been left in the 
cuftody of his uncle Hierocles; but the Athe- 
nian wills were fometimes placed, for greater 
fecurity, in one of the publick temples, a method 
frequent alfo at Rome; and the will of Cleony- 
mus was, probably, fecured in this manner, 
' fince, when he withed to cancel it, he fent Pofi- 
dippus for the dsvvcu.@ or AtdZe, who had the 
care of all the great buildings at Athens. Not- 
withftanding thefe precautions, a number of 
forged wills were continually fet up; and, not- 
withftanding the wife provifions of the haw, as 
great a number were obtadned by improper in- 
fluence; but, though the profligacy of the Athe- 
nians has been afcribed to the form of their go- 
vernment, yet, if we confider the multitude of 
forgeries and impofitions of the fame kind, — 
which almoft every circuit in England brings to 
light, we fhall be forced to confefs, that the peo- 
ple of Attica were profligate, not decau/e they 
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Ahad a popular government, but a/though they 
had it; and we muft look for another fource of 
their wickednefs and of our own, which I con- 
ceive to be this; that, “ in artificial fociety, 
““ money foon acquires a value inconfiftent with 
‘¢ virtue and honefty.” . 

There is a vein of juft reafoning on the evi- 
dence of wills in the fpeech on the eftate of Ni- 
coftratus, whofe teftament, as well as that of 
Aftypbilus, appears to have been forged ; but he 
muft be an unfkilful advocate, who cannot make 
his own cafe plaufible ; and, as the arguments 
on the other fide are not extant, it is impoffible 
for us to decide the caufes with juftice: the 
fame may be obferved as to all the queftions of 
mere fact, which arife in the fpeeches of Ifzus; 
but fo many difinterefted witneffes, whofe de- 
pofitions are preferved by his pupil, confirm the 
pedigree of HAGNIAS, that it is equally im- 
poffible for us to doubt the truth of it. 

If PHILOCTEMON had adopted Chezre- 
ftratus in his life-time, an afterborn child would 
have been coheir with his adopted fon; but he 
might have defired to leave his entire poffeffions 
to his own iffue; and fuch an adoption would 
have been irrevocable, except for the moft | 
weighty reafons, whilft a teftamentary appoint- 
ment might be revoked at pleafure. The revo- 
cation of wills was ufually performed at Athens 
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with great ceremony, and in the prefence of a 
magiftrate; for thofe, with whom they had been 
depofited, would not furrender or unfeal them, 
except by the authority of the court, left they 
fhould at any time be charged with having al- 
tered them: hence Pythodorus refufed to give 
up the teftament of Euctemon, and, when he 
was called before the Archon, declared that he 
could have no with to detain it, but infifted, 
that, as Chereas was prefent, when Eu@temon 
committed the will to his charge, and as an in- 
fant daughter of Chzreas was living, whofe in- 
terefts might be affected by the revocation of it, 
he was authorized to keep it, until her guardian 
or hufband could fecure him from any trouble 
on her account; and the court approved of his 
caution ; but the will was revoked, it feems, by 
the pubhick declaration of Euctemon, that it was 
no longer valid. 

The fpeech on the eftate of Cleonymus clearly 
fhows the formality with which a teftament 
was refcinded ; and the queftion on the virtual 
revocation is difcuffed with elegance ; nor could 
Ifus be eafily anfwered, if the aéfual revoca- 
tion was in truth prevented by the contrivance 
_ of the devifees, from which both reafon and juf- 
tice would have forbidden them to derive ad- 
vantage. I have hitherto purpofely abftained 
from citing Engij/b cafes on the important fub- 
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ject of devifes and revocations, becaufe I withed 
to avoid even the appearance of profeffional 
oftentation, and becaufe the books, in which they 
may be read, are on the fhelves of every ftu- 
dent, who will find it an agreeable exercife to 
-confider how thefe Athenian caufes would have 
been decided at Weftminfter ; but I cannot help 
alluding to the cafe of Burton and Gowell in the 
thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth, where a man 
executed a devife at Pulham, and afterwards 
lying fick at Sterfton, faid, “* my will made at 
“ Pulham fhall not ftand,’’ and it was holden 
that thefe words revoked the will, becaufe the 
verb apparently future denoted a prefent refolu- 
- tion, but a declaration of a future intention 
would not have been fufficient: fuch words, 
however, fpoken in private, would ‘not have 
amounted to a revocation at Athens, any more 
than with us after the ftatute of frauds. 

Before I conclude this commentary, I muft 
take notice of a few circumftances in one or 
two of the fpeeches; and, firft, of a paflage in 
‘that juft mentioned, where Polyarchus is faid to 
have direéted, that, “ if his fon Cleonymus died 
‘‘ without iflue, the eftate fhould go to his grand- 
“fons: now, if this diretion had been con- 
tained in a will of the grandfather, Cleonymus 
could hardly have been empowered to deprive 
the perfons in remainder of their intereft, fince 
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the Athenians had not even an idea of eftates- 
tail by implication, much lefs of recoveries by 
which thofe entails might be barred ; -we muft, 
therefore, fuppofe that this was only a defre or 
recommendation of Polyarchus, which his fon 
might legally, although not very decently, difre- 
gard. Next, it may be remarked, that, in the 
real teftament of PAzlocfemon and in the pre- 
tended one of Hagnias, we may difcover the ru~ 
diments of thofe /ud/tstutions, which form fo 
large a part of our modern fyftems: Hagnias is 
fuppofed to have devifed his property to his 
niece, and, after her death, to his half-brother 
G/auco, who, when fhe died, entered upon the 
eftate by virtue of the remainder, which had 
been vefted in him; but fuch limitations were 
I believe, uncommon among the Athenians, 
whofe jurifprudence was not entangled with the 
fubtile doctrine of contingent and vefted inte- 
refts, or the multitude of perplexing queftions, 
to which the capricious fancy of teftators, with 
a little help from conveyancers, has conftantly 
given birth in England; nor would the ancient 
courts have fuffered juftice to be impeded by the 
technical niceties which confined our country- 
men, to whom devifes, on their firft introduc- 
tion, appeared, they faid, of a marvellous nature; 
and a fingle queftion, in the caufe of Curius and 
Copontus, which the Roman’ tribunal decided 
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juftly in one day, was agitated in our courts for 
_ near forty years. I check myfelf on the prof- 
pect of the vaft field, into which this fubje& 
would lead me, remembering, that it is the fole 
duty of a commentator to illuftrate his author ; 
and the f{peeches of ISAUS are made, I flatter 
myfelf, fufficiently clear by the preceding obfer- 
vations; although, I confefs, that fome few 
clouds and dark places are left in them, which 
more leifure than my late engagements have 
- permitted me to enjoy, might perhaps have ena~ 
bled me to difperfe and elucidate. I am fully 
fenfible, that deep refearches into the legal anti- 
quities of Greece and Rome are of greater ufe to 
{cholars and contemplative perfons, than to law- 
yers and men of bufinefs; that Braéton and 
Littleton, Coke and Rolle, are the proper obje&s 
of our ftudy; and that, if a client were to afk 
his counfel whether he had an eftate for life or 
in tail, he would receive little fatisfaCtion from 
being told, that, whatever eftate he had, he 
might devife it by the law of So/on, provided the 
devifee took his daughter in marriage ; but the 
ableft advocates and wifeft judges have fre- 
quently embellithed their arguments with learned 
allufions to ancient cafes; and fuch allufions, it 
muft'be allowed, are often ufeful, always orna- 
mental; and, when they are introduced with- 
out pedantry, never fail to pleafe. So delight- 
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ful, indeed, is the ftudy of laws, general and 
particular, ancient and modern, Afiatick and 
European, that even the fine arts are not more 
alluring ; and it is with pleafure, as well as firm- 
nefs, that I adopt the refolution of CICERO, 
which cannot be more forcibly or concifely ex- 
preffed than in the very words of his letter to 
Varro: “ Mihi hec videntur—fi nemo utetur 
«* opera, tamen et fcribere et legere woairelas, et fi 
‘‘ mintis in curia atque in foro, at in literis et 
“ libris, ut doétiffimi veteres fecerunt, navare 
‘‘ rempublicam, et de moribus ac legibus que- 
‘* rere.” 


SACONTALA; 


OR, 
THE FATAL RING: 


AN 


INDIAN DRAMA. 


By CALIDAS. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE 


ORIGINAL SANSCRIT AND PRACRIT. 


PREFACE. 


IN one of the letters which bear the title of 

EDIFYING, though moft of them fwarm with 
~ ridiculous errours, and all muft be confulted with 
extreme diffidence, I met, fome years ago, with 
the following paflage: ‘* In the north of India 
“there are many books, called Natac, which, 
** as the Brahmens affert, contain a large portion 
“ of ancient hiftory without any mixture of fa- 
“ble;” and having an eager defire to know the 
real ftate of this empire before the conqueft of 
it by the Savages of the North, I was very foli- 
citous, on my arrival in Bengal, to procure ac- 
cefs to thofe books, either by the help of tranf- 
lations, if they had been tranflated, or by learn- 
ing the language in which they were originally 
- compofed, and which I had yet a ftronger in- 
ducement to learn from its conneétion with the 
adminiftration of juftice to the Hindiis; but | 
when I was able to converfe with the Brahmens, 
they affured me that the Natacs were not hifto- 
ties, and abounded with fables; that they were 
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extremely popular works, and confifted of con- 
verfations in profe and verfe, held before ancient 
 Rajas in their publick affemblies, on an infinite 
variety of fubjeéts, and in various dialects of 
India: this definition gave me no very diftin& 
idea; but I concluded that they were dialogues 
on moral or literary topicks; whilft other Eu- 
ropeans, whom I confulted, had underftood 
from the natives that they were difcourfes on 
dancing, mufick, or poetry. At length a very 
fenfible Brahmen, named Radhacant, who had 
long been attentive to Englifh manners, removed 
all my doubts, and gave me no lefs delight than 
furprife, by telling me that our nation had com- 
pofitions of the fame fort, which were publickly 
reprefented at Calcutta in the cold feafon, and 
bore the name, as he had been informed, of 
plays. Refolving at my leifure to read the beft 
of them, I afked which of their Natacs was moft 
univerfally efteemed ; and he anfwered without 
hefitation, Sacontala, {upporting his opinion, as 
ufual among the Pandits, by a couplet to this 
effet: <“ The Ying of Sacontala, in which the 
- fourth act, and four ftanzas of that aé, are 
. eminently brilliant, difplays all the rich exu- 
_ “ berance of Calidafa’s genius.” I foon procured 
a correct copy of it; and, aflifted by my teacher 
Ramalochan, began with tranflating it verbally 
into Latin, which bears fo great a refemblance 
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to Sanfcrit, that it is more convenient than any 
modern language for a ferupulous interlineary. 
verfion: I then turned it word for word into 
Englith, and afterwards, without adding or fup- 


preffing any material fentence, difengaged it . 


from the ftiffnefs of a foreign idiom, and pre- 
pared the faithful tranflation of the Indian drama, 
which I now prefent to the publick as a moft 
pleafing and authentick picture of old Hindt 
manners, and one of the greateft curiofities that 
the literature of Afia has yet brought to light. 
Dramatick poetry muft have been immemo- 
rialiy ancient in the Indian empire: the inven- 
tion of it is commonly afcribed to Bheret, a fage 
believed to have been infpired, who invented alfo 
a fyftem of mufick which bears his name; but 
this opinion of its origin is rendered very doubt- 
ful by the univerfal belief, that the firft Sanfcrit 
verfe ever heard by mortals was pronounced in 
a burft of refentment by the great Valmic, who 
flourifhed in the filver age of the world, and 
was author of an Epick Poem on the war of his 
contemporary, Rama, king of Aydédhya; fo that 
no drama in verfe could have been reprefented 
before his time; and the Indians have a wild 
ftory, that the firft regular play, on the fame 
fubje& with the Ramayan, was compofed by 
Hanumat or Pavan, who commanded an army 
of Satyrs or Mountaineers in Rama’s expedition 
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againft Lanca: they add, that he engraved it on 
a {mooth rock, which, being diflatisfied with his 
compofition, he hurled into the fea; and that, 
many years after, a learned prince ordered ex- 
_ pert divers ‘to take impreffions of the poem on 
wax, by which means the drama was 1n great 
‘ meafure reftored; and my Pandit affures me 
that he is in poffeffion of it. By whomfoever 
or in whatever age this fpecies of entertainment 
was invented, it is very certain, that it was car- 
ried to great perfection in its kind, when Vi- - 
cramaditya, who reigned in the firft century be- 
fore Chrift, gave encouragement to poets, philo- 
logers, and mathematicians, at a time when the 
Britons were as unlettered and unpolifhed as the 
army of Hanumat: nine men of genius, com- 
monly ealled the nine gems, attended his court, 
and were {plendidly fupported by his bounty ; 
and Calidas is unanimoufly allowed to have-been 
the brighteft of them.—A modern epigram was 
lately, repeated to me, which does fo much ho- 
nour to the author of Sacontala, that I cannot 
forbear exhibiting a literal verfion of it: ‘ Po- 
“ etry was the fportful daughter of Valmic, and, 
*‘ having been educated by Vyafa, fhe chofe Ca- 
“‘ lidas for her bridegroom after the manner of 
‘© Viderbha: fhe was the mother of Amara, Sun- 
“ dar, Sanc’ha, Dhanic; but now, old and de- 
“crepit, her beauty faded, and her unadorned 
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“feet flipping as fhe walks, in whofe cottage 
*. does fhe difdain to take fhelter?” 

All the other works of our illuftrious poet, 
the Shakefpeare of India, that have yet come to 
my knowledge, are a fecond play, in five atts, 
entitled Urvasi ; an heroic poem, or rather a fe- . 
ries of poems in one book, on the Children of 
the Sun; another, with perfe&t unity of ation, 
on the Birth of Cumara, god of war; two or | 
- three love tales in verfe ; and an excellent little 
work on Sanfcrit Metre, precifely in the manner 
of Terentianus ; but he is believed by fome to 
have revifed the works of Valmic and VyAfa, 
and to have corrected the perfect editions of 
them which are now current: this at leaft is ad- 
mitted by all, that he ftands next in reputation 
to thofe venerable bards; and we muft regret, 
that he has left only two dramatick poems, efpe- 
cially as the ftories in his Raghuvanfa would 
have fupplied him with a number of excellent 
fubjeéts.—Some of his contemporaries, and other 
Hindi poets even to our own times, have com- 
pofed fo many tragedies, comedies, farces, and 
mufical pieces, that the Indian theatre would fill 
as many volumes as that of any nation in ancient 
or modern Europe: all the Pandits affert that 
their plays are innumerable; and, on my firft 
inquiries concerning them, I had notice of more 
than thirty, which they confider as the flower 
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of their Natacs, among which the Malignant 
‘Child, the Rape of Ufha, the Taming of Dur- 
vafas, the Seizure of the Lock, Malati and Mad- 
hava, with five or fix dramas on the adventures 
of their incarnate gods, are the moft admired 
after thofe of Calidis. They are all in verfe, 
where the dialogue is elevated; and in profe, 
where it is familiar: the men of rank and learn- 
ing are reprefented {peaking pure Sanfcrit, and 
the women Pracrit, which is little more than the 
language of the Brahmens melted dqwn by a 
delicate articulation to the foftnefs of Italian; 
while the low perfons of the drama fpeak the 
vulgar dialects of the feveral provinces which 
they are fuppofed to inhabit. 

The play of Sacontala muft have been very 
popular when it was firft reprefented; for the 
Indian empire was then in full vigour, and the 
national vanity muft have been highly flattered 
by the magnificent introduction of thofe kings 
and heroes in whom the Hindus gloried; the 
{cenery muft have been fplendid and beautiful; 
and there is good reafon to believe, that the 
court at Avanti was equal in brilliancy during 
the reign of Vicramaditya, to that of any mo- 
narch in any age or country.—Dufhmanta, the 
hero of the piece, appears in the chronological 
tables of the Brahmens among the Children of 
the Moon, and in the twenty-firft generation 
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after the flood; fo that, if we can at all rely on 
the chronology of the Hindus, he was nearly 
contemporary with Obed, or Jeffle; and Puru, 
his moft celebrated anceftor, was the fifth in de- 
{cent from Budha, or Mercury, who married, 
they fay, a daughter of the pious king, whom 
Vithnu preferved in an ark from the univerfal 
deluge: his eldeft fon Bheret was the illuftrious 
progenitor of Curu, from whom Pandu was 
lineally defcended, and in whofe family the In- 
dian Apollo became incarnate; whence the 
poem, next in fame to the Ramayan, is called 
Mahabharat. 

As to the machinery of the drama, it is taken 
from the fyftem of mythology, which prevails 
to this day, and which it would require a large 
volume to explain ; but we cannot help remark- 
ing, that the deities introduced in the Fatal Ring 
are clearly allegorical perfonages. Marichi, the 
firft produ@tiion of Brahma, or the Creative 
Power, fignifies light, that fubtil fluid which was 
created before its refervoir, the fun, as water was 
created before the fea; Cafyapa, the offspring of 
Marichi, feems to be a perfonification of infinite 
{pace, comprehending innumerable worlds; and 
his children by Aditi, or his active power (un- 
lefs Aditi mean the primeval day, and Diti, his 
other wife, the night), are Indra, or the vifible 
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firmament, and the twelve Adityas, or funs, 
prefiding over as many months. : 

On the characters and conduct of the play I 
fhall offer no criticifm ; becaufe I am convinced 
that the taftes of men differ as much as their 
fentiments and paffions, and that, in feeling the 
beauties of art, a8 in {melling flowers, tafting 
fruits, viewing profpects, and hearing melody, 
every individual muft be guided by his own 
fenfations and the incommunicable affociations 
of his own ideas. This only I may add, that if 
Sacontala fhould ever.be acted in India, where 
alone it could be acted with perfect knowledge 
of Indian dreffes, manners, and fcenery, the 
piece might eafily be reduced to five acts of a 
moderate length, by throwing the third ac into 
the fecond, and the fixth into the fifth; for it 
mutt be confeffed that the whole of Dufhmanta’s 
converfation with his buffoon, and great part of 
his courtfhip in the hermitage, might be omitted 
without any injury to the drama. 

It is my anxious wifh that others may take 
the pains to learn Sanfcrit, and may be per- 
fuaded to tranflate the works of Calidas: I fhall 
hardly again employ my leifure in a tafk fo fo- 
reign to my profeffional (which are, in truth, 
my favourite) ftudies ; and have no intention of 
tranflating any other book from any language, 
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except the Law Tra of Menu, and the new 
Digeft of Indian and Arabian laws; but, to 
fhow, that the Brahmens, ‘at leaft, do not think 
polite literature incompatible with jurifprudence, 
Icannot avoid mentioning, that the venerable 
compiler of the Hindi Digeft, who is now in 
his eighty-fixth year, has the whole play of Sa- 
contala by heart; as he proved when I laft con- 
verfed with him, to my entire conviction. Left, 
however, I fhould hereafter feem to have 
changed a refolution which I mean to keep in- 
violate, I think it proper to fay, that I have al- 
ready tranflated four or five other books, and 
among them the Hitopadefa, which I under- 
took, merely as an exercife in learning Sanfcrit, 
three years before I knew that Mr. Wilkins, 
without whofe aid I fhould never have learnt it, 
had any thought of giving the fame work to the 
publick. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


Dushmanta, Emperor of India. 
Sacontald, the Heroine of the Piece. 
dAnustiyd, 
Priyamvadd, 
Médhavya, the Emperor’s Buffoon. 
Gautami, an old female Hermit. 
Saérngaruva, | 
Sdradwata, 
Canna, Foster-father of Sacontala. 
Cumbhtlaca, a Fisherman. 
AMisracési, a Nymph. 

Médtalt, Charioteer of Indra. 

A little Boy. 


Casyapa, t Deities, Parents of Indra. 


f Damesels attendant on her. 


two Brahmens. 


Aditi, 


Officers of State and Police, Brahmens, Damsels, Hermits, 
Pupils, Chamberlas, Warders of the Palace, Messengers, 
and Attendants. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


‘ 


A Brahmen pronounces the benediétion. 


W ATER was the firft work of the Creator ; 
and Fire receives the oblations ordained by law; 
the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity ; the 
Two Lights of heaven diftinguifh time; the 
fubtil Ether, which is the vehicle of found, per- 
vades the univerfe ; the Earth is the natural pa- 
rent of all increafe ; and by Air all things breath- 
ing are animated: may ISA, the God of Na- 
ture, apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and 
fuftain you ! 
The Manager enters. 

Man. What occafion is there for a long 
{peech?—[ Looking towards the drefing-room|— 
When your decorations, Madam, are completed, 
be pleafed to come forward. 


An A€trefs enters. 
dir. 1 attend, Sir. —What are your com- 
mands? 
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Man. This, Madam, is the numerous and po- 
lite affembly of the famed Hero, our king Vi- 
cramaditya, the patron of every delightful art ; 
and before this audience we mutt do juftice to a 
new production of Cilidas, a dramatick piece, 
entitled Sacontala, or, The Fatal Ring: it is re- 
quefted, therefore, that all will be attentive. 

Air. Who, Sir, could be inattentive to an 
entertainment {fo well intended ? 

Man. [Smiling| I will fpeak, Madam, with- 
out referve.—As far as an enlightened audience 
receive pleafure from our theatrical talents, and 
exprefs it, fo far, and no farther, I fet a value 
on them; but my own mind is diffident of its 
powers, how ftrongly foever exerted. 

Air. You judge rightly in meafuring your own 
merit by the degree of pleafure. which this af- 
fembly may receive; but its value, I truft, will 
prefently appear.—Have you any farther com- 
mands? 

Man. What better can you do, fince you are 
now on the {tage, than exhilarate the fouls, and 
gratify the fenfe, of our auditory with a fong? 

Astr. Shall I fing the defcription of a feafon? 
and which of the feafons do you chufe to hear 
defcribed ? | 

Man. No finer feafon could be feleted than 
the fummer, which is actually begun, and 
abounds with delights. How {weet is the clofe 
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of a fummer day, which invites our youth to. 
bathe in pure ftreams, and induces gentle flum- 
ber under the fhades refrefhed by fylvan breezes, 
which have pafled over the blooming Patalis 
and ftolen their fragrance ! 

Aétr. [Singing.| ‘* Mark how the foft blof- 
“‘ foms of the Nagacéfar are lightly kiffed by the 
“bees! Mark how the damfels delicately place 
‘behind their ears the flowers of Sirifha !” 

Man. A charming ftrain! the whole com- 
pany fparkles, as it were, with admiration ; and 
the mufical mode to which the words are 
adapted, has filled their fouls with rapture. By 
what other performance can we enfure a conti- 
nuance of their favour? 

Aéir. Oh! by none better than by the Fatal 
Ring, which you have juft announced. 

Man. How could I forget it! In that mo- 
ment I was lulled to diftraGtion by the melody 
of thy voice, which allured my heart, as the 
king Dufhmanta is now allured by the fwift an- 
telope. [They both go out. 
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' ACT IE. 
SCENE—A ForEsrT. 


Dufhmanta, zm a car, purfuing an antelope, with 
a bow and quiver, attended by his Charioteer. 


Char. [Looking at the antelope, and then at the 
king. | 


W HENI caft my eye on that black antelope, 
and on thee, O king, with thy braced bow, I 
fee before me, as it were, the God Mahefa chaf- 
ing a hart, with his bow, named pinaca, braced 
in his left hand. 

Dujhm, The fleet animal has given us a long 
chafe. Oh! there he runs, with his neck bent 
gracefully, looking back, from time to time, at 
the car which follows him. Now, through fear 
of a defcending fhaft, he contraéts his forehand, 
and extends his flexible haunches; and: now, 
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through fatigue, he paufes to nibble the grafs in © 
- his path with his mouth half opened. See how 
he fprings and bounds with long fteps, lightly 
{kimming the ground, and rifing high in thé — 
air! And now fo rapid is his flight, that he 1s 
{carce difcernible ! 

Char. The ground was uneven, and the 
horfes were checked in their courfe. He has 
taken advantage of our delay. It is level now, 
and we may eafily overtake him. 

Dufom. Loofen the reins. 

Char. As the king commands.—[ He drives 
the car firft at full [peed, and then gently.|—He 
could not efcape. The horfes were not even 
touched by the clouds of duft which they raifed ; 
they toffed their manes, erected their ears, and 
rather glided than galloped over the fmooth 
plain. 

Dujfbm. They foon outran the fwift antelope. 
—Objeéts which, from their diftance, appeared 
minute, prefently became larger: what was 
really divided, feemed united; as we pafled; and 
what was in truth bent, feemed ftraight. So 
{wift was the motion of the wheels, that no- 
thing, for many moments, was either diftant or 
near. [ He fixes an arrow in bis bow/tring. 

[| Bebind the feenes.) We muft not be flain. 
This antelope, O king, has an afylum 1 in our fo- 
reft; he muft not be flain. 


- 
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Char. [Liftening and Looking.| Juft as the 


animal prefents a fair mark for your arrow, two 
hermits are advancing to interrupt your aim. 
Dujhm. Then ftop the car. 
Char. The king is obeyed. 
| [ He draws in the reins. 


Enter a Hermit and Ais Pupil. 

Herm. [Raifing his hands.] Slay not, O 
mighty fovereign, flay not a poor fawn, who has 
found a place of refuge. No, furely, no; he 
muft not be hurt. An arrow in the delicate 
body of a deer would be like fire in a bale of 
cotton. Compared with thy keen fhafts, how 
weak mult be the tender hide of a young ante- 
lope! Replace quickly, oh! replace the arrow 
which thou haft aimed. The weapons of you 
kings and warriors are deftined for the relief of 
the oppreffed, not aor the deftru@tion of the 
guiltlefs. 

Dufhm. [Saluting them.] It is replaced. 

[ He places the arrow tn bis quiver. 

Herm. [With joy.| Worthy is that a& of 
thee, moft illuftrious of monarchs; worthy, in- 
deed, of a prince defcended from Puru. Maytft 
thou have a fon adorned with virtues, a fove- 
reign of the world! 

Pup. (Elevating both his hands.] Oh! by all 
means, may thy fon be adorned with every vir- 
tue, a fovereign of the world! 


~~ 
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Dufhm. (Bowing to them.] My head bears 


-with reverence the order of a Brahmen. 

Herm. Great king, we came hither to colle& 
wood for a folemn facrifice; and this foreft, on © 
the banks of the Malini, affords an afylum to 
the wild animals protected by Sacontala, whom 
our holy preceptor Canna has received as a fa- 
cred depofit. If you have no other avocation, 
enter yon grove, and let the rights of hofpitality 
be duly performed. Having feen with your 
own eyes the virtuous behaviour of thofe whofe 
only wealth is their piety, but whofe worldly 
cares are now at an end, you will then exclaim, 
“ How many good fubjects are defended by this 
» © arm, which the bowftring has made callous!” 

Dujfbm. 1s the mafter of your family at home? 

Herm. Our preceptor is gone to Sématirt’ha, 
in hopes of deprecating fome calamity, with 
which deftiny threatens the irreproachable Sa- 
contala ; and he has charged. her, in his abfence, 
to receive all guefts with due honour. 

Dujbm. Holy man, I will attend her; and 
fhe, having obferved my devotion, will report it 
favourably to the venerable fage. 

Both. Be it fo; and we depart on our own 
bufinefs. [Te Hermit and bzs Pupil go out. 

Dufhm. Drive on the car. By vifiting the 
abode of holinefs, we fhall purify our fouls. 
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Char. As the king (may his life be long !) 
commands. [ He drives on. 

‘Dufhm. [Looking on all fides.| That we are 
near the dwelling-place of pious hermits, would 
clearly have appeared, even if it had not been 
told. | 

Char. By what marks? 

Dufbm. Do you not obferve them? See under 
yon trees the hallowed grains which have been 
{cattered on the ground, while the tender female 
‘parrots were feeding their unfledged young in 
their pendent nefts. Mark in other places the 
fhining pieces of polifhed ftone which have 
bruifed the oily fruit of the facred Ingudi. 
Look at the young fawns, which, having ac- 
quired confidence in man, and accuftomed them- 
felves to the found of his voice, frifk at pleafure, 
without varying their courfe. Even the furface 
of the river is reddened with lines of confecrated ' 
bark, which float down its ftream. Look again; 
the roots of yon trees are bathed in the waters 
of holy pools, which quiver as the breeze plays 
upon them ; and the glowing luftre of yon frefh 
leaves is obfcured, for a time, by fmoke that 
rifes from oblations of clarified butter. See too, 
where the young roes graze, without apprehen- 
fion from our approach, on the lawn before 
yonder garden, where the tops of the facrificial 
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gra{fs, cut for fome religious rite, are fprinkled | 
around. 

Char. I now obferve all thofe marks of fome 
holy habitation. 

Dufhm. [Turning afide.| This awful fanc- 
tuary, my friend, muft not be violated. Here, 
therefore, ftop the car; that I may defcend. 

Char. I hold in the reins. The king may 
defcend at his pleafure. 

Dufhm. { Having defcended, and looking at ae 
own drefs.| Groves devoted to religion muft be 
entered in humbler habiliments. Take thefe 
regal ornaments;—[¢4e Charioteer recezves them] 
—and, whilft I am obferving thofe who inhabit 
this retreat, let the horfes be watered and 
dreffed. 

‘ Char. Be it as you direé& ! [ He goes out. 

Dufbm. (Walking round and loking.] Now 
then I enter the fanctuary.—[He enters the 
grove.|—Oh! this place muft be holy, my right 
arm throbs.—[ Paufing and confidering. |—What 
new acquifition does this omen promife in a fe-. 
queftered grove? But the gates of predeftined | 
events are in all places open. | 

[ Behind the fcenes.| Come hither, my beloved 
companions; Oh! come hither. 

Dufhm. [Liftening.| Hah! I hear female 
voices to the right of yon arbour. I am refolved 
to know who are converfing.—[ He walks round 
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and looks.|—'There are fome damfels, I fee, be- 
longing to the hermit’s family who carry water- 
pots of different fizes proportioned to their 
{trength, and are going to water the delicate. 
plants. Oh! how charmingly they look! If 
the beauty of maids who dwell in woodland re- _ 
treats cannot eafily be found in the receffes of a 
palace, the garden flowers muft make room for 
the blofloms of the foreft, which excel them in 
colour and fragrance. [ He flands gazing at them. 


Enter Sacontala, Anufty4, and Priyamvada. 

Anu. O my Sacontala, it is in thy fociety that 
the trees of our father Canna feem to me de- 
lightful ; it well becomes thee, who art foft as 
the frefh-blown Mallica, to fill with water the 
canals which have been dug round thefe tender 
fhrubs. 

Sac. It is not only in obedience to our father 
that I thus employ myfelf, though that were a 
{ufficient motive, but I really feel the affeCtion 
of a fifter for thefe young plants. 

[Watering them, 

Pri, My beloved friend, the thrubs which 
you have watered flower in the fummer, which 
is now begun: let us give water to thofe which 
have paffed their flowering time; for our virtue 
will be the greater when it is wholly difinte- 
refted. | 

Sac. Excellent advice! [ Watering other plants. 
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Dujfbm. [ Afide in tranfport.| How! is that 
Canna’s daughter, Sacontal4?—[Wi1th furprife.] 
—The venerable fage muft have an unfeeling 
heart, fince he has allotted a mean employment 
to fo lovely a girl, and has dreffed her in a coarfe 
mantle of woven bark.- He, who could. wifh 
that fo beautiful a creature, who at firft fight ra- 
‘vifhes my foul, fhould endure the hardfhips of 
his auftere devotion, would attempt, I fuppofe, 
to cleave the hard wood Sami with a leaf of the 
blue lotos. Let me retire behind this tree, that 
I may gaze on her charms without diminifhing 
her confidence. | [ He retzres. 

Sac. My friend Pissed has tied this man- 
tle of bark fo clofely over my bofom that it gives 
me pain: Anufuya, I requeft you to untie it. 

[Anufiya unties the mantle, 

Pri. [ Laughing.| Well, my fweet friend, en- 
joy, while you may, that youthful prime, which 
gives your bofom fo beautiful a fwell. 

— Dufbm. [Afide.] Admirably fpoken, Priyam- 
vada! No; her charms cannot be hidden, even 
though a robe of intertwifted fibres be thrown 
over her fhoulders, and conceal a part of her bo- 
fom, like a veil of yellow leaves enfolding a ra- 
diant. flower. The water lily, though dark mofs 
may fettle on its head, is neverthelefs beautiful ; 
and the moon with dewy beams is rendered yet 
brighter by its black fpots. The bark itfelf acs. 
cc2 
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quires elegance from the features of a girl with 
antelope’s eyes, and rather augments than di- 
minifhes my ardour. Many are the rough ftalks 
which fupport the water lily; but many and 
exquifite are the bloffoms which hang on 
them. | 

Sac. [Looking before ber.| Yon Amra tree, 
my friends, points with the finger of its leaves, 
which the gale gently agitates, and feems in- 
clined to whifper fome fecret. I will go near it. 

| [They all approach the tree. 

Pri. O my Sacontala, let us remain fome 
time in this fhade. | 

Sac. Why here particularly? 

Pri. Becaufe the Amra tree feems wedded to 
you, who are graceful as the blooming creeper 
which twines round it. 

Sac. Properly are you named Priyamvada, or 
{peaking kindly. 

Dujfbm. {| Afide.| She fpeaks truly. Yes; her 
lip glows like the tender leaflet ; her arms refem- 
ble two flexible ftalks; and youthful beauty 
fhines, like a bloffom, in all her lineaments. 

Anu. See, my Sacontala, how yon frefh Mal- 

‘lica, which you have furnamed Vanaddfini, or 
Delight of the Grove, has chofen the {weet 
Amra for her bridegroom. 

Sac. [ Approaching, and looking at it with plea~ 

jJure.| How charming is the feafon, when the 
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nuptials even of plants are thus publickly cele- 
brated ! [She fiands admiring it. 

Pri. [Smiling.] Do you know, my Anufiya, 
why Sacontala gazes on the plants with fuch 
rapture? 

Anu. No, indeed: I was trying to guefs. 
Pray, tell me. 

Pri. “ As the Grove’s Delight is united to a 
© fuitable tree, thus I too hope for a bridegroom 
© to my mind.”—That is her private thought at 
this moment. 

Sac. Such are the flights of your own imagi- 
nation. | [ Inverting the water-pot. 

Anu. Here is a plant, Sacontal4, which you 
have forgotten, though it has grown up, like 
yourfelf, under the foftering care of our father 
Canna. 

Sac. Then I thall forget myfelf.—O wonder- 
ful !—[approaching the plant.|—O Priyamvada! 
[looking at it with soy| 1 have delightful tidings 
for you. 

Pri. What tidings, my beloved, for me? 

Sac. This Madhavi-creeper, though it be not 
the ufual time for flowering, is covered with 
gay bloffoms from its root to its top. 

Both. | Approaching it baftily.] sit really fo, 
{weet friend ? 

Sac. Is it fo? look yourfelves. 

Pri. [With eagernefs.| From this omen, Sa- 
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contalé, I announce you an excellent hufband, 
who will very foon take you by the hand. 
_ [Bote girls look at Sacontala. 

Sac. [ Difpleafed.| A ftrange fancy of yours! 

Pr: Indeed, my beloved, I fpeak not jeft- 
ingly. I heard fomething from our father 
Canna. Your nurture of thefe plants has prof- 
pered ; and thence it is, that I foretel. your ap- 
proaching nuptials. 

Anu. It is thence, my Priyamvada, that fhe 
has watered them with fo much alacrity. 

Sac. The Madhavi plant is my fifter; can I 
do otherwife than cherifh her? 

[ Poureng water on it. 

Dufhm. { Afide.| I fear the is of the fame re- 
ligious order with her fofter-father. Or has a 
miftaken apprehenfion rifen in my mind? My 
wari heart is fo attached to her, that fhe cannot 
but be a fit match for a man of the military. 
. Clafs. ‘The doubts which awhile perplex the 
good, are foon removed by the prevalence of 
their ftrong inclinations.. I. am enamoured of 
her, and fhe cannot, therefore, be the daughter 
of a Brahmen, whom I could not marry. 

Sac. [Moving ber head.| Alas! a bee has left. 
the bloffom of this Mallica, and is fluttering 
round my face. [She expreffes uneafine/s. 

Dufhm. [ Afide, with affection.| How often 
have I feen our court damfels affeCtedly turn 
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their heads afide from fome roving infe&, merely 
to difplay their graces! but this rural charmer — 
knits her brows, and gracefully moves ‘her eyes 
through fear only, without art or affectation. 
Oh! happy bee, who toucheft the corner of 
that eye beautifully trembling; who, approach- 
ing the tip of that ear, murmureft as foftly as if 
thou wert whifpering a fecret of love; and who 
fippeft nectar, while fhe waves her graceful 
hand, from that lip, which contains all the trea- 
{ures of delight! Whilft I am folicitous to know 
in what family fhe was born, thou art enjoying 
blifs, which to me would be fupreme felicity. 

Sac. Difengage me, I entreat, from this im- 
portunate infe&t, which quite baffles my efforts. . 

Pri. What power have we to deliver you? 
The king Dufhmanta is the fole defender of our 
confecrated groves. 

Dufom. [ Afde.| This is a good oceafion for 
me to difcover myfelf—[advancing a little.|— 
I muft not, I will not, fear. Yet—I[checking him- 
Self and retiring |—my royal} character will thus 
- abruptly be known tothem. No; I will appear 
as a fimple ftranger, and claim the duties of hof- 
pitality. 

Sac. This impudent bee will not reft. I will 
remove to another place.—[Sztepping afide and 
looking round.|—Away! away! He follows me 
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wherever I go. Deliver me, oh! deliver me 
from this diftrefs. 

Dufbm. [ Advancing baftily.| Ah! While the 
race of Puru govern the world, and reftrain even 
the moft profligate, by good laws well admini- 
{tered, has any man the audacity to moleft the 
lovely daughters of pious hermits? 

[They look at him with emotion. 

Anu. Sir, no man is here audacious; but this 
damfel, our beloved friend, was teafed by a flut- 
tering bee. [ Both girls look at Sacontala. 

Dufhm. | Approaching ber.| Damfel, may thy 
devotion profper! 

“[Sacontala /ooks on the ground, bafhful and filent. 

Anu, Our gueft muft be received with due 
honours. 

Pri. Stranger, you are welcome. Go, my 
Sacontala; bring from the cottage a bafket of 
fruit and flowers. ‘This river will, in the mean 
time, fupply water for his feet. 

[ Looking at the water-pots. 

Dufbm. Holy maid, the gentlenefs of thy 
fpeech does me fufficient honour. 

Anu. Sit down awhile on this bank of earth, 
fpread with the leaves of Septaperna: the fhade 
is refrefhing, and our lord muft want repofe after 
his journey. 

Dufbm. You too mutt all be fatigued by your 
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hofpitable attentions; reft yourfelves, therefore, 
with me. 

Pri. [ 4fide to Sacontala.] Come, let us all 
be feated: our gueft is contented with our re- 
ception of him. [They all feat themfelves. 

Sac. [ Afde.] At the fight of this youth I feel 
an emotion fcarce confiftent with a grove de- 
voted to piety. 

Dufhm. [Gazing at them alternately.] How 
well your friendfhip agrees, holy damfels, with 
the charming equality of your ages, and of your 
beauties! 

Pri, [ Afide to Anufaya.| Who can this be, 
my Anufaya? The union of delicacy with ro- 
buftnefs in his form, and of {weetnefs with dig- 
nity in his difcourfe, indicate a charaCter fit for 
ample dominion. 

Anu. { Afide to Priyamvada.] I too have been 
admiring him. I muft afk him a few queftions. 
—[ 4/oud.| Your fweet fpeech, Sir, gives me 
confidence. What iniperial family is embel- 
lithed by our noble gueft? What is his native 
country? Surely it muft be afflifted by his ab- 
fence from it. What, I pray, could induce you 
to humiliate that exalted form of yours by vifit- 
ing a foreft peopled only by fimple anchorites? 

Sac. [Afide.| Perplex not thyfelf, O my 
heart! let the faithful Anufuya dire& with her 
counfel the thoughts which rife in thee. 
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Dufhm. [ Afide.] How hall I reveal, or how 
fhall I difguife myfelf }—[ Mu/ing.|—Be it fo.— 
[Aloud to Anufaya.} Excellent lady, I am a 
ftudent of the Veda, dwelling in the city of our 
king, defcended from Puru; and, being occu- 
pied in the difcharge of religious and moral du- 
ties, am come hither to behold the fanétuary of 
virtue. 

nu. Holy men, employed like you, are our 
lords and matters. | 

“[Sacontala looks modeft, yet with affection ; 
while her companions gaze alternately at 
her and at the king. | 

Anu. [| Afide to Sacontala.] Oh! if our vene- 
rable father were prefent—_ 

Sac. What if he were? 

nu. He would entertain our gueft with a 
variety of refrefhments. — 

Sac. [Pretending difpleafure.] Go too; ; you 
had fome other idea in your head; I will not 
liften to you. [ Se fits apart. 

Dufhm. [ Afide to Anufuya and Priyamvada. | 
In my turn, holy damfels, allow me to afk one 
queftion concerning your lovely friend. 

Both, The requeft, Sir, does us honour. . 

Dufhm. The fage Canna, I know, is ever in- 
tent upon the great Being; and muft have de- 
clined all earthly conneGions. How then can 
this damfel be, as it is faid, his daughter? 
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- nu. Let our lord hear. There is, in the 
family of Cufa, a pious prince of extenfive 
power, eminent in devotion and in arms. 

Dufhm. You fpeak, no doubt, of Caufica, the 
fage and monarch. | 

Anu. Know, Sir, that he is in truth her father; 
while Canna bears that reverend name, becaufée 
he brought her up, fince fhe was left an infant. 

Dufbm. Left? the word excites my curiofity; 
and raifes in me a defire of knowing her whole 
{tory. 

Anu, You fhall hear it, Sir, in few words.— 
When that iage king had begun to gather the 
fruits of his auftere devotion, the gods of Swerga 
became apprehenfive of his increafing power, 
and fent the nymph Meénaca to fruftrate, by her 
allurements, the full effec& of his piety. 

Dujfhm. 1s a mortal’s piety fo tremendous to. 
the inferior deities ? What was the event ? 

Anu. In the bloom of the vernal feafon, Cau- . 
fica, beholding the beauty of the celeftial nymph, 
and wafted by the gale of defire 

| [ She flops and looks modeft. 

Dufhm. I now fee the whole. Sacontala then 
is the daughter of a king, by a nymph of the 
jower heaven. | 4 

Anu, Even fo. 

Dujom. [Afide.| The defire of my heart is 
gratified.—[_Aloud.] How, indeed, could her 
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tranfcendent beauty be the portion of mortal 
birth? Yon light, that fparkles with tremuious 
beams, proceeds not from a terreftrial cavern. 
[ Sacontala fits modefily, with her eyes 
on the ground, 

Dufbm. [ Again afide.| Happy man that I am! 
Now has my fancy an ample range. Yet, hav- 
ing heard the pleafantry of her companions on 
the fubje€t of her nuptials, I am divided with 
anxious doubt, whether fhe be not wholly de- 
ftined for a religious life. 

Pri. [ Smiling, and looking firft at Sacontala, 
then at the king.| Our lord feems defirous of 
afking other queftions. | 

[Sacontala rebukes Priyamvada with her hand. 

Dujbm. You know my very heart. I am, 
indeed, eager to learn the whole of this charm- 
er’s life; and muft put one queftion more. 

Pri. Why fhould you mufe on it fo long '-— 
{ 4/fide.} One would: think this religious man 
was forbidden by his vows to court a pretty 
woman. ' | 
. Dufhbm. This I afk. Is the ftri& rule of a 
hermit fo far to be obferved by Canna, that he 
cannot difpofe of his daughter in marriage, but 
muft check the natural impulfe of juvenile love ? 
Can fhe (oh prepofterous fate!) be deftined to 
refide for life among her favourite antelopes, the 
black luftre of whofe eyes is far furpaffed by hers? 
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Pri. Hitherto, Sir, our friend has lived happy 
in this confecrated foreft, the abode of her fpi- 
ritual father; but it is now his intention to 
unite her with a bridegroom equal to herfelf. | 

Dufbm, [Afide, with ecftacy.| Exult, oh my 
heart, exult. All doubt is removed; and what. 
before thou wouldft have dreaded as a flame, 
may now be approached as a gem ineftimable. 

Sac. [Seeming angry.] Anufaya, I will " 
here no longer. 

Anu, Why fo, I pray? 

Sac. I will go to the holy matron Gautami,. 
and let her know how impertinently our Pri- 
yamvada has been prattling. [ She rifes.. 

Anu. It will not be decent, my love, for an 
inhabitant of this hallowed wood to retire before 
a gueft has received complete honour. 

[Sacontala, gzvzng no anfwer, offers to go 

Dufhm. [Afide.| Is fhe then departing ?— 
[ He rifes, as if going to ftop her, but checks him- 
Jelf.\—The actions of a paffionate lover are as 
precipitate as his mind is agitated. Thus I, 
whofe paffion impelled me to follow the hermit’s 
daughter, am reftrained by a fenfe of duty. 
| Pri. [Going up to Sacontala. | My angry friend, 
you muft not retire. _ | 

Sac. [Stepping back and frowning.| What 
fhould detain me? | 

Pri. You owe me the labour, according to 
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our agreement, of watering two more fhrubs. 
Pay me firft, to acquit your confcience, and then 
depart, if you pleafe.’ [ Holding her. 

Dufbm. The damfel is fatigued, } imagine, 
by pouring fo much water on the cherifhed 
plants. Her arms, graced with palms like frefh 
bloffoms, hang carelefsly down; her bofom 
heaves with ftrong breathing; and now her 
difhevelled locks, from which the ftring has 
dropped, are held by one of her lovely hands. 
Suffer me, therefore, thus to difcharge the debt. 
—[Giving his ring to Priyamvada. Both dam- 
fels, reading the name Dufhmanta, m/cribed on 
the ring, look with furprife at each other. |—It is 
@ toy unworthy of your fixed attention ; but I 
‘value it as a gift from the king. 

Pri, Then you ought not, Sir, to part with 
it. Her debt is from this moment difcharged 
"on your word only. [She returns the ring. 

Anu. You are now releafed, Sacontala, by this 
benevolent lord—or favoured, perhaps, by a 
monarch himfelf. To what place will you now 
retire ? 

Sac. [ Afide.] Muft I not wonder at all this 
if I preferve my fenfes ? 

Pri. Are not you going, Sacontala ? 

» Sac. Am I your fubjec&t? 1 fhall go when it 
pleafes me. 
— Dufbm. [ Afide, looking at Sacontala.] Either 
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fhe is affected towards me, as I am towards her, 
or I am diftraéted with joy. She mingles not 
her difcourfe with mine; yet, when I| {peak, fhe 
liftens attentively. She commands not her ac- 
tions in my prefence ; and her eyes are engaged 
on me alone. 2 ¢ 

Behind tbe fcenes.| Oh pious hermits, preferve 
the animals of this hallowed foreft! The king 
Duthmanta is hunting in it. The duft raifed by 
the hoofs of his horfes, which pound the pebbles 
ruddy as early dawn, falls like a fwarm of blight- 
ing infects on the confecrated boughs which 
fuftain your mantles of woven bark, moift with — 
the water of the ftream in which you have 
bathed. 

Dufbm. [ Afide.| Alas! my officers, who are 
fearching for me, have indifcreetly difturbed this 
holy retreat. 

Again behind the fcenes.| Beware, ye hermits, 
of yon elephant, who comes overturning all that 
oppofe him; now he fixes his trunk with vio- 
lence on a lofty branch that obftruéts his way ; 
and now he is entangled in the twining ftalks 
of the Vratati. How are our facred rites inter- 
rupted! How are the proteted herds difperfed! 
The wild elephant, alarmed at the new appear- 
ance of a car, lays our foreft watte. | 

Dufbm. { Afide.| How unwillingly am I of- 
fending the devout forefters! Yes; 1 muft go 
to them inftantly. 
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Pri. Noble ftranger, we are confounded with 
dread of the enraged elephant. With your per- 
miffion, therefore, we retire to the hermit’s cot- 
tage. 

Anu. O Sacontala, the venerable matron -will 
be much diftrefled on your account. Come 
quickly, that we may be all fafe together. 

Sac. (Walking flowly.) 1 am ftopped, alas! 
by a fudden pain in my fide. 

Dufbm, Be not alarmed, amiable damfels. It 
fhall be my care that no difturbance happen in 
your facred groves. 

Pri. Excellent ftranger, we were wholly un- 
acquainted with your ftation; and you will for- 
+ give us, we hope, for the offence of intermitting 

awhile the honours due to you: but we hum- 
bly requeft that you will give us once more the 
pleafure of feeing you, though you have not 
now been received with perfe& hofpitality. 

Dufbm. You depreciate your own merits. 
The fight of you, {weet damfels, has fufficiently 
honoured me. 

Sac. My foot, O Anufaya, is hurt by this 
pointed blade of Cufa grafs; and now my loofe 
veft of bark is caught by a branch of the Curu- 
vaca. Help me to difentangle myfelf, and fup- 
port me. [She goes out, looking from time to 
time at Dufhmanta, and fupported by the damfels.] 

Dufbm. [Sighing.| They are all departed ; 
and | too, alas! muft depart. For how fhort a 
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moment have I been bleffed with a fight of the 
incomparable Sacontala! I will fend my attend- 
‘ants to the city, and take my ftation at no great 
difiance from this foreft. I cannot, in truth, 
divert my mind from the fweet occupation of 
gazing on her. How, indeed, fhould I other- 
wife occupy it? My body moves onward; but 
my reftlefs heart runs back to her; like a light 
flag borne on a ftaff againft the wind, and flut- 
tering in an oppofite direction. [He goes out. 
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ACT IL. 


SCENE—Z PLAIn, with royal pavilions on the 
Shirt of the forefl. 
Miadbavya. [Sighing and lamenting.] 


| STRANGE recreation this!—Ah me! I am 
wearied to death.—My royal friend has an un- 
accountable tafte-—What can I think of a king 
fo paffionately fond of chafing unprofitable qua- 
drupeds °—‘* Here runs an-antelope! there goes 
“a boar !’’—Such is our only converfation.— 
Even at noon, in exceffive heat, when not a tree 
in the foreft has a fhadow under it, we muft be 
{kipping and prancing about, like the beafts 
whom we follow.—Are we thirfty? We have 
nothing to drink but the waters of mountain 
torrents, which tafte of burned ftones and mawk- 
ifh leaves.—Are we hungry! We mutt greedily 
devour lean venifon, and that commonly roafted 
to a ftick.— Have I a moment’s repofe at night ? 
—My flumber is difturbed by the din of horfes 
and elephants, or by the fons of flave-girls hol- 
looing out, “ More venifon, more venifon !”— 
Then comes a cry that pierces my ear, ** Away 
“ to the foreft, away!’’—Nor are thefe my only 
grievances: frefh pain is now added to the {mart 
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of my firft wounds ;, for, while we were feparated 
from our king, who was chafing a foolifh deer; 
he entered, I find, yon lonely place, and there; 
to my infinite grief, faw a certain girl, called 
Sacontala, the daughter of a hermit: from that 
Moment not a word of returning to the city !— 
athefe diftrefling thoughts have kept my eyes 
open the whole night.—Alas! when fhall we 


return ?—I cannot fet eyes on my beloved friend. . 


Dufhmanta fince he fet his heart on taking an- 
other wife.—[ Stepping afide and looking|—Oh! 
_there he is.—How changed !—He catries a bow, 
indeed, but wears for his diadem:a garland of 
wood-flowers.—He is advancing: I muft begin 
my operations.—[ He flands leaning on a ftaff:| 
—Let me thus take a moment’s reft.—[ Aloud] 


Dufhmanta enters, as defcribed. 

Dujbm. [Afide, fighing.| My darling is not 
fo eafily attainable ; yet my heart affumes confi- 
dence from the manner in which fhe feemed af- 
fected: furely, though our love has not hitherto 
profpered, yet the inclinations of is both are 
fixed on our union.—I[ Smiling. |—Thus do lovers 
agreeably beguile themfelves, when all the powers 
of their fouls are intent on the objects of their 
defire !—But am I beguiled? No; when fhe caft 
her eyes even on her companions, they fparkled 
with tendetnefs; when fhe moved her graceful 
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arms, they dropped, as if languid with love; 
when her friend remonftrated againft her de- 
parture, fhe fpoke angrily—All this was, no 
doubt, on my account.—Oh ! how quick-fighted 
is love in difcerning his own advantages ! 

Madb, [Bending downward, as before.| Great 
prince! my hands are unable to move; and it 
is with my lips only that I can mutter a bleffing 
on you. May the king be victorious ! 

_ Dufhm. [Looking at him and fmiling.| Ah! 
what has crippled thee, friend Madhavya? 

Mads, You ftrike my eye with your own 
hand, and then afk what makes it weep. 

Dujfhm. Speak intelligibly. I know not what 
you mean. 

Médb. Look at yon Vétas tree bent double 
in the river. Is it crooked, I pray, by its own 
act, or by the force of the ftream? | 

Dufbhm. It is bent, I fuppofe, by the current. 

Madh, So am I by your Majefty. 

Dufbm. How fo, Madhavya? 

Madh, Does it become you, I pray, to .leave 
the great affairs of your empire, and fo charm- _ 
ing a.manfion as your palace, for the fake of 
living here like a forefter ? Can you hold a coun- 
cil in a wood? I, who am a reverend Brahmen, 
have no longer the ufe of my hands and feet: 
they are put out of joint by my running all day 
long after dogs and wild beafts. Favour me, I 
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entreat, with your permiffion to repofe but a 
fingle day. 

Dufhm. [Afide.| Such are this poor fellow’s 
complaints ; whilft I, when I think of Canna’s 
daughter, have as little relifh for hunting as he: 
How can I brace this bow, and fix a fhaft in the 
{tring, to fhoot at thofe beautiful deer who dwell 
in the fame groves with my beloved, and whofe 
eyes derive luftre from hers? 

Madb. (Looking fiedfaftly at the king.| What. 
{cheme is your royal mind contriving? I have 
been crying, I find, in a wildernefs, 

Dujfhm. I think of nothing but the gratifica- 
tion of my old friend’s withes. 

Madh. [Foyfully.| Then may the king live 
long! [Refing, but counterfeiting feeblenefs. 
Dufhm. Stay; and liften to me attentively. 

Madb. Let the king command. 

Dufbm. When you have taken repofe, I fhall 
want your affiftance in another bufinedfs, that will 
give you no fatigue. 

Madb. Oh! what can that be, inlets it be 
eating rice-pudding ¢ 

Dufbm. You thall know in due time. 

Madh. J fhall be delighted to hear it. 

Dujbm. Hola! who is there? 


The Chamberlain enters. 
Cham, Let my fovereign command me. 
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. Dufbm. Raivataca, bid the General attend. 
Cham. 1 obey.—[He goes out, and returns 
with the General. |-—Come- quickly, Sir, the king 
{tands expecting you. 

_ Gen. [Afide, looking at Dufhmanta.] How 
comes it that hunting, which moralifts reckon a 
vice, fhould be a virtue in the eyes of a king? 
Thence it is, no doubt, that our emperor, occu- 
pied in perpetual toil, and inured to conftant 
heat, is become fo lean, that the funbeams hard- 
ly affect him; while he is fo tall, that he looks 
to us little men, like an elephant grazing on a 
mountain : he feems all foul.—[ Aloud, approach- 
ing the king.|—May our monarch ever be vic- 
torious!—This foreft, O king, is infefted by 
beafts of prey: we fee the traces of their huge 
feet in every — — What orders is it your 
pleafure to give? 

- Dujfbm. Bhadraféna, this moralizing Madha- 
vya has put a ftop to our recreation by forbid- 
ding the pleafures of the chafe. 

- Gen, [Afide to Madhavya.] Be firm to your 
word, my friend ; whilft I found the king’s real 
inclinations. —[ A/oud.] O! Sir, the fool talks 
idly. Confider the delights of hunting. The 
body, it is true, becomes emaciated, but it 1s light 
and fit for exercife. Mark how the wild beafts 
of various kinds are varioufly affected by fear 


and by rage! What pleafure equals that of a 
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proud archer, when his arrow hits the mark as 
it fies?—-Can hunting be juftly called a vice? 
No recreation, furely, can be compared with 
if. 

Madb. [ Angrily.| Away, thou falfe flatterer ! 
The king, indeed, follows his naturai bent, and 
is excufable; but thou, fon of a flave girl, haft 
no excufe.—Away to the wood !—How I with 
thou hadft been feized by a tiger or an old bear, 

who was prowling for a fkakal, like thyfelf! . 
| Dufobm. We are now, Bhadraféna, encamped © 
near a facred hermitage; and I cannot at pre- 
fent applaud your panegyrick on hunting. This 
day, therefore, let the wild buffalos roll undifturb- 
ed in the fhallow water, or tofs up the fand with 
their horns; let the herd of antelopes, affembled 
under the thick fhade, ruminate without fear ; 
let the large boars root up the herbage on the 
brink of yon pool; and let this my bow take 
repofe with a flackened ftring. 

Gen. As our lord commands. 

Dufom. Recall the archers who have advanced 
before me, and forbid the officers to go very far 
from this hallowed grove, Let them beware of 
Irritating the pious: holy men are eminent for 
patient virtues, yet conceal within their bofoms 
a fcorching flame; as carbuncles are naturalyy 
cool to the touch; but, if the rays of the fun 
have been imbibed by them, they burn the hand. 
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Mads. Away now, and triumph on the dee 
lights of hunting. 
Gen. The king’s orders are obeyed. 
[ He goes out. 
Dufhm. [To his attendants.] Put off your 
hunting apparel ; and thou, Raivataca, continue 
- in waiting at a little diftance. 
Cham. I fhall obey. _ [ Goes out. 
Madb. So! you have cleared the ftage: not 
even a fly is left on it. Sit down, I pray, on 
this pavement of {moath pebbles, and the fhade 
of this tree fhall be your canopy: I will fit by 
you; for I am impatient to know what will 
give me no fatigue. 
Dufbm. Go firft, and feat thyfelf. 
Madh, Come, my royal friend. 
[They both ft under a tree, 
Dufhm. Friend Madhavya, your eyes have 
not been gratified with an obje& which beft de- 
ferves to be feen. 
Madb. Yes, truly; for a king is before them. 
Dufbm. All men are apt, indeed, to think 
favourably of themfelves; but 1 meant Sacon- 
tala, the brighteft ornament of thefe woods. 
Madb, [ Afide.] 1 mult not foment this paffion. 
—[Aloud.] What can you gain by feeing her? 
She is a Bréhmen’s daughter, and confequently 
mo match for you! 
Dufbm, What! Do people gaze at the new 
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moon, with uplifted heads and fixed eyes, from 
a hope of poffeffing it? But you muft know, that 
the heart of Dufhmanta is not fixed on an ob- 
ject which he muft for ever defpair of attaining. 

Madb. Tell me how. 

Dufbm. She is the daughter of a pious prince 
and warriour, by a celeftial nymph; and, her 
mother having left her on earth, fhe has been 
foftered by Canna, even as a frefh bloflom of 
Malati, which droops on its pendant ftalk, is 
raifed and expanded by the fun’s light. 

Madb. {[Laughing.| Your defire to poffefs 
‘this ruftick girl, when you have women bright 
as gems in your palace already, is like the fancy 
of a man, who has loft his relifh for dates, and 
longs for the four tamarind. 

Dujhm. Did you know her, you would not 
talk fo wildly. 

. Mads. Oh! certainly, whatever a king ad- 
mires mutt be {uperlatively charming. 

Dufhm. [Smthag.| What need is there of long 
defcription? When I meditate on the power of 
Brahma, and on her lineaments, the creation of 
fo tranfcendent a jewel outfhines, in my appre- - 
henfion, all his other works: fhe was formed 
and moulded in the eternal mind, which had 
raifed with its utmoft exertion, the ideas of per- 
fect fhapes, and thence made an aflemblage of 
all abftract beauties. 
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Madb. She muft render, then, all other hand- 
fome women contemptible. 

Dufbm. In my mind the really does. haa 
not yet what blefled inhabitant of this world 
will be the poffeffor of that faultlefs beauty, 
which now refembles a bloffom whofe fragrance 
has not been diffufed:; a frefh leaf, which no 
hand has torn from its ftalk; a pure diamond, 
which no polifher has kandled; new honey, 
whofe {weetnefs is yet untafted; or rather the 
celeftial fruit of collected virtues, to the perfec- 
tion of which nothing can be added. 

Madh. Make hafte, then, or the fruit of all 
virtues will drop into the hand of fome devout 
ruftick, whofe hair fhines with oil of Ingudi. 

Dufhm, She is not her own miftrefs ; and her 
fofter-father is at a diftance. 

Madb. How is the difpofed towards you? > 


Dufbm. My friend, the damfels ina hermips 


family are naturally referved: yet fhe did look 
at me, wifhing to be unperceived; then fhe 
{miled, and ftarted a new fubje& of converfa- 
tion. Love is by nature averfe to a fudden com- 
munication, and hitherto neither fully difplays, 
nor wholly conceals, himfelf in her demeanour 
towards me.. | : 
Madh. { Laughing.| Has the thus taken pof- 
feffion of your heart on fo tranfient a view? 


Dufbm. When fhe walked about with her 


é 
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female friends, I faw her yet more diftinélly, 
and my paflion was greatly augmented. She 
faid fweetly, but untruly, “* My foot is hurt by 
*< the points of the Cufa grafs:” then fhe ftop- 
ped; but foon, advancing a few paces, turned 
back her face, pretending a wifh to aifentangle 
her veft of woven bark from the branches in 
which it had not really been caught. 

Madh. You began with chafing an antelope, 
and have now {ftarted new game: thence it is, I 
prefume, that you are grown fo fond of a con- 
fecrated foreft. | 

Dufbm. Now the bufinefs for you, which I 
mentioned, is this: you, who are a Brahmen, 
muft find fome expedient for my fecond en- 
trance into that afylum of virtue. 

Madh. And the advice which I give is this: 
remember that you are a king. 

Dufbm. What then? 

Afadh. ** Hola! bid the hermits bring my 
“ fixth part of their grain.” Say this, and en- 
ter the grove without fcruple. 

~Dufbm. No, Madhavya: they pay a different 
tribute, who, having abandoned all the gems and 
gold of this world, pofiefs riches far fuperior. 
The wealth of princes, colleted from the four 
orders of their fubjects, is perifhable ; but pious 
men give us a fixth part of the fruits of their 
piety ; fruits which will never perith. 
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Bebind the fcenes.] Happy men that we are! 
we have now attained the object of our defire. 

Dufbm. Hah! I hear the voices of fome re- 
ligious anchorites. 


The Chamberlain enters. 

Cham. May the king be victorious !—Two 
young men, fons of a hermit, are waiting at my 
ftation, and foliciting an audience. 

Dufbm. Introduce them without delay. 

Cham. As the king commands.—T[ He goes 
out, and re-enters with two Brahmens. |—Come 
on; come this way. 

Firft Brahm. { Looking at the king.| Oh!. what 
confidence is infpired by his brilliant appearance ! 
—Or proceeds it rather from his difpofition to 
virtue and holinefs ? ‘Whence comes it, that 
my fear vanifhes?’———He now has taken his 
abode in a wood which fupplies us with every 
enjoyment; and with all his exertions for our 
fafety, his devotion increafes from day to day. 
—The praife of a monarch who has conquered 
his paffions afcends even to heaven: in{pired 
bards are continually finging, “ Behold a virtu- 

ous prince!” but with us the royal name ftands 
- firft: “ Behold, among kings, a fage !” 

Second Brahm. Is this, my friend, the truly 
yirtuous Dufhmanta? 

Firft Brahm, Even he, 
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Second Brahm. It is not then wonderful, that 
he alone, whofe arm is lofty and ftrong as the 
main bar of his city gate, poffeffes the whole 
earth, which forms a dark boundary to the 
ocean; or that the gods of Swerga, who fiercely 
contend in battle with evil powers, proclaim vic- 
tory gained by his braced bow, not by the thun- 
derbolt of INDRA. 

Both. | Approaching him.| O king, be vic- 
torious ! 

Dufhm. [Rifng.| T humbly falute you both. 

Both. Bleflings on thee! 

Dujfhm. [ Re/pecdtfully.| May I knew the caufe 
of this vifit? : 

Firft Brabm. Our fovereign is hailed by the 
pious inhabitants of thefe woods; and they im- 
plore—— : 

Dufhm. What is their command? 

Firft Brabm. In the abfence of our fpiritual 
guide, Canna, fome evil demons are difturbing 
our holy retreat. Deign, therefore, accompa- 
nied by thy charioteer, to be mafter of our afy- 
lum, if it be only for a few fhort days. 

Dufbm. [ Eagerly.) I am highly favoured by 
your invitation. 

Madh, [| Afde.| Excellent promoters of your 
defign! They draw you by the neck, but not 
- againft your will. 

Dufbm. Raivataca, bid my charioteer bring 
my car, with my bow and quiver. 
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Cham. 1 obey. [ He goes out, 

Firft Brahm. Such condefcenfion well be- 
comes thee, who art an univerfal guardian. 

_ Second Brahm. Thus do the defcendants of. 
Puru perform their engagement to deliver their 
fubje&ts from fear of danger. 

Dufhm. Go firft, holy mei: I will follow in- 
ftantly. \ 

Both. Be ever victorious! [They go out. 

Dufbm. Shall you not be delighted, friend 
Madhavya, to fee my Sacontala ? 

Madb, At firft I fhould have had no objec- 
tion; but I have a confiderable one fince the 
ftory of the demons. 

Dufbm. On! fear nothing: you will be near me. 

Madb, And you, I hope, will have leifure to 
protect me from them. 


The Chamberlain re-exters. 

Cham. May our lord be victorious ! The ime 
perial car is ready; and all arc expecting your 
triumphant approach. Carabba too, a meflenger 
from the queen-mother, is juft arrived from the 
city. 

Dujfbm. Is he really come from the venerable 
queen ? 

Cham. There can be no doubt of it. 

Dujhm. Let him appear before me. 

, [The Chamberlain goes out, and returns 
with the Meflenger. 
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- Gham. There ftands the king--O Carabba, 


approach him with reverence. 
Meff. { Profirating himfelf:| Nay the king be» 


ever victorious! The royal mother fends this 








meflage 

- Dufhm. Declare her command. 

Meff: Four days hence the ufual faft for the 
advancement of her fon will be kept with fo- 
lemnity; and the prefence of the king (may his 
life be prolonged !) will then be required. 

Dujfbm. On one hand is a commiffion from 
holy Brahmens ; on the other, a command from 
my revered parent: both duties are facred, and 
neither muft be neglected. 

Madb. { Laughing.| Stay fufpended between 
them both, like king Trifancu between heaven 
and earth; when the pious men faid, “ Rife!” 
and the iol of Swerga faid, ‘* Fall!” 

_ Dufbm. In truth I am greatly perplexed. My 
‘mind is principally diftracted by the diftance of 
the two places where the two duties are to be 
-performed ; as the ftream of a river is divided 
by rocks in the middle of its bed.—[ Mu/ing. |— 
‘Friend Madhavya, my mother brought you up 
-as her own fon, to be my playfellow, and to di- 
-vert me in my childhood. You may very pro- 
perly act my part in the queen’s devotions. Re- 
turn then to the city, and give an account of my 
diftrefs through the commiffion of thefe reverend 
forefters. 
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Mads. That I will ;—but you could not really 
fuppofe that I was afraid of demons! 

Dufhm. How come you, who are an egregi- 
ous Brahmen, to be fo bold on a fudden? 

Madb. Oh! I am now a young king. 

Dufhm. Yes, certainly; and I will difpatch 
my whole train to attend your highnefs, whilft I 
put an end to the difturbance in this hermitage. 

Madh, { Strutting.| See, I am a prince reg- 
“Nant. 

Dufom. [Afide.| This buffoon of a Brahmen 
has a flippery genius. He will perhaps difclofe 
my prefent purfuit to the women in the palace. 
I muft try to deceive him.—[ Taking Madhavya 
by the hand.\—1 fhall enter the foreft, be affur- 
ed, only through refpect for its pious inhabitants; 
not from any inclination for the daughter of a 
hermit. How far am I raifed above a girl edu- 
cated among antelopes ; a girl, whofe heart muft 
ever be a ftranger to love!—The tale was in- 
vented for my diverfion. 

Mddb. Yes, to be fure; only for your diver- 
fion. 

Dufhm. ‘Then farewel, my friend; execute 


my commiffion faithfully, whilft I proceed—— 


to defend the anchorites. [All go out. 


we 
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ACT III, 


SCENE—The HERMITAGE in a Grove. 
The Hermit’s Pupil bearing confecrated grafs. 


Pupil. [ Meditating with wonder.] 
How great is the power of Dufhmanta!—The 


. monarch and his charioteer had no fooner en- 
tered the grove than we continued our holy rites 
without interruption.— What words can defcribe 
him ?—By his barely aiming a fhaft, by the 
mere found of his bow-ftring, by the fimple 
murmur of his vibrating bow, he difperfes at 
once our calamities.—Now then I deliver to the 
priefts this bundle of frefh Cufa grafs to be {cat- 
tered round the place of facrifice—{ Looking bee 
hind the fcenes.|\—Ah! Priyamvada, for whom 
are you carrying that ointment of Usira roo‘, 
and thofe leaves of water lilies ?>—[ Liftening at- 
tentively.| What fay you?—That Sacontala is 
extremely difordered by the fun’s heat, and that 
you have procured for her a cooling medicine! 
Let her, my Priyamvadé, be diligently attended; 
for fhe-is the darling of our venerable father 
Canna.—I will adminifter, by the hand of Gay- 
VOL. VII. | EE 
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tami, fome healing water confecrated in the ce- 
remony called Vaitana. [ He goes out. 


Dufhmanta enters, expreffing the diftrattion of 


a lover. 


Dufbm. 1 well know the power of her devo- 
tion: that fhe will fuffer none to difpofe of her 
but Canna, I too well know. Yet my heart can 
no more return to its former placid ftate, than 
‘water can reafcend the fteep, down which it has 
fallen—O God of Love, how can thy darts be 
fo keen, fince they are pointed with flowers ?— 
Yes, I difcover the reafon of their keennefs. 
They are tipped with the flames which the wrath 
of Hara kindled, and which blaze at this mo- 
ment, like the Barava fire under the waves: 
how elfe couldft thou, who waft confumed even 
to afhes, be ftill the inflamer of our fouls? By 
thee and’ by the moon, though each of you feems 
worthy of confidence, we lovers are cruelly de- 
ceived. ‘They who love as I do, afcribe flowery 
dhafts to thee, and cool beams to the moon, 
with equal impropriety; for the moon fheds fire 
on them with her dewy rays, and thou pointeft 
with fharp diamonds thofe arrows which feem 
to be barbed with bloffoms. Yet this god, who 
bears a fifh on his banners, and who wounds me 
to the foul, will give me real delight, if he de- 
{troy me with the aid of my beloved, whofe 
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eyes are large and beautiful as thofe of a roe.— 
O powerful divinity, even when I thus adore 
thy attributes, haft thou no compaflion? Thy 
fire, O Love, is fanned into a blaze by a hundred 
of my vain thoughts.—Does it become thee to 
‘draw thy bow even to thy ear, that the thaft, 
aimed at my bofom, may infli€t a deeper wound? 
Where now can I recreate my afflicted foul by 
the permiffion of thofe pious men whofe unea- 
finefe I have removed by difmiffing my train? 
-—| Sighing. |—I can have no relief but from a 
fight of my beloved.—[ Looking up.]—This in- 
tenfely hot noon muft, no doubt, be paffed by 
Sacontala with her damfels on the banks of this 
‘river over-fhadowed with Tamalas.—It muft be 
fo:—I will advance thither.—[Walking round 
and looking.|—My {weet friend has, I guefs, 
been lately walking under that row of young 
trees; for I fee the ftalks of fome flowers, whicr. 
probably fhe gathered, ftill unfhrivelled; and 
fome frefh leaves, newly plucked, ftill dropping 
milk.—[ Feeling a breeze.|—Ah! this bank has 
a delightful air!'—Here may the gale embrace 
me, wafting odours from the water lilies, and 
cool my breaft, inflamed by the bodilefs god, 
with the liquid particles which it catches from 
the waves of the Malini.—[ Looking down. |—— — 
Happy lover! Sacontala muft be fomewhere in 
this grove of flowering creepers; for-I difcern 
EE 2 
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on the yellow fand at the door of yon arbour 
fome recent footfteps, raifed a little before, and 
depreffed behind by the weight of her elegant 
limbs. ——lI fhall have a better view from behind 
this thick foliage.—[ He conceals himfelf, looking 
vigilantly.|—Now are my eyes fully gratified. 
The darling of my heart, with her two faithful 
attendants, repofes on a fmooth rock ftrown 
with frefh flowers.—Thefe branches will hide 
me, whilft I hear their charming converfation. 

[ He ftands concealed, and gazes. 


Sacontala oa ber two Damfels difcovered, 


Both. [Fanning her.| Say, beloved Sacontala, 
does the breeze, raifed by our fans of broad lotos 
leaves, refrefh you? 

Sac. [Mournfully.] Why, alas, do my dear 
friends take this trouble? 

[ Both look forrowfully at each other. 

Dufbm. [| Afide.|. Ah! fhe feems much indif- 
pofed. What can have been the fatal caufe of 
fo violent a fever?—Is it what my heart fuggefts? 
‘Or—[ Mufing|—I am perplexed with doubts.— 

The medicine extracted from the balmy Usira 
has been applied, I fee, to’ her bofom: her only 
bracelet is made of thin filaments from the ftalks 
‘of a water lily, and even that is loofely bound 
‘on her arm. Yet, even thus difordered, fhe is 
exquifitely beautiful_—Such are thé hearts ‘of 
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the young! Love and the fun equally inflame 
us; but the fcorching heat of fummer leads not 
equally to happinefs with the ardour of youthful 
defires. 

Pri. [ Afide to Anufay4.] Did you not ob- 
ferve how the heart of Sacontala was affected by 
the firft fight of our piots monarch? My fufpi- 
cion is, that her malady has no other caufe. 

Anu. [Afide to Priyamvada.] The fame fu-: 
fpicion had rifen in my mind. I will afk her 
at once. —[ Aloud. |My {weet Sacontalé, let me 
put one queftion to you. What has really oc- 
cafioned your indifpofition ? 

Dufbm, [| Afide.| She muft now declare it.- 
Ah! though her bracelets of lotos are bright 
as moon beams, yet they are marked, I fee, with 
black fpots from internal ardour. 

Sas. [Half ratfing berfelf.| Oh! fay what 
you fufpe& to have occafioned it. 

Anu. Sacontala, we muft neceflarily be igno-- 
rant of what is pafling in your breaft; but I fu- 
{fpe€&t your cafe to be that which we have often 
heard related in tales of love. Tell us openly 
what caufes your illnefs. A phyfician, without: 
knowing the caufe.of a diforder, cannot even 
begin to apply a remedy. 

Dufhm. | Afide.| 1 flatter myfelf with the 
fame fufpicion. 

Sac. [Afide.] My pain is inisdecitiles ; yet I 
cannot haftily difclofe the occafion of it. 
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Pri, My {weet friend, Anufity4, fpeaks ra~ 
tionally. Confider the violence of your indifpo- 
fiien. Every day you will be more and more 
emaciated, though your exquifite beauty has not 
yet forfaken you. 
| Dujfbm. [ Afde.] Moft true. Her forehead 
is parched ; her neck droops ; her waift is more 
flender than before; her fhoulders languidly 
fall; her comple@ion is wan; fhe refembles a 
Madhavi creeper, whofe leaves are dried by a . 
fultry gale: yet, even thus transformed, the is 
lovely, and charms my foul. 

Sac. [Sightng.] What more can J fay? Ah! 
why fhould I be the occafion of your forrow? 

Pri, For that very reafon, my beloved, we 
are folicitous to know your fecret ; fince, when 
each of us has a fhare of your uneafinefs, you 
will bear more eafily your owa portion of it. 

Dufbm. [Afide.| Thus urged by two friends, 
who fhare her pains as well as her pleafures, fhe 
cannot fail to difclofe the hidden caufe of her 
malady; whilft 1, on whom fhe looked at our 
firft interview with marked affe€tion, am filled 
with anxious defire to hear her anfwer. 

Sac. From the very inftant when the accom- 
plifhed prince, who has juft given repofe to our 
hallowed foreft, met my eye 

[Sée breaks off, and looks modeft. 

Both. Speak on, beloved Sacontala. . 

Sac. From that inftant my affection was un- 
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alterably fixed on him—and thence I am re- 
duced to my prefent languor. 

Anu. Fortunately your affeGion is placed on 
aman worthy of yourfelf. 

Pri, Oh! could a fine river have deferted the. 
fea and flowed into a lake? 

Dufbm. [foyfully.| That which I was eager 
‘to know, her own lips have told. Love was the 
caufe of my diftemper, and love has healed it; 
as a f{ummer’s day, grown black with clouds, re- 
lieves all animals from the heat which itfelf had 
eaufed. | 

Sac. If it be no difagreeable tafk, contrive, I 
entreat you, fome means by which I may find 
favour in the king’s eyes. 

Dujfbm. [Afide. ] That requeft banithes all 
my cares, and gives me rapture even in my pre- 
fent uneafy fituation. 

| Pri. [Afide to Anufaya.] A remedy for her, 
my friend, will fcarce be attainable. Exert all 
the powers of your mind; for her illnefs ad- 
mits of no delay. 

Anu. {| Afide to Priyamvada.} By what expe- 
dient can her cure be both accelerated and kept 
fecret ? 

Pri. [As before.} Oh! to keep it fecret will 
be eafy ; but to attain it foon, almoft eer 
ably difficult. 

Manu. [As before.| How fo? 
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Pri. The young king feemed, I admit, by his 
tender glances, to be enamoured of her at firft 
fight; and he has been obferved, within thefe 
few days, to be pale and thin, as if his paffion 
had kept him long awake. | 

Dujfbm. { Afide.| So it has This golden 
bracelet, fullied by the flame which preys on 
me, and which no dew mitigates, but the tears 
guthing nightly from thefe eyes, has fallen again 
and again on my wrift, and has been replaced on 





my emaciated arm. 

Pri. [ Aloud.] T have a thought, Anufaya— 
Let us write a love letter, which I will conceal 
in a flower, and, under the pretext of making a 
refpectful offering, deliver it myfelf into the 
king’s hand. | 

Anu, An excellent contrivance! It pleafes me 
highly ;—but what fays our beloved Sacontala? 

Sac. 1 muft confider, my friend, the pofhble 
confequences of fuch a ftep. 

Pri. Think alfo of a verfe or two, which may 
fuit your pafhon, and be confiftent with the cha- 
racter of a lovely girl born in an exalted family. 

Sac. 1 will think of them in due time; but 
_ my heart flutters with the apprehenfion of be- 
ing rejected. 

Dufom. | Afide.| Here ftands the man fu- 
premely bleffed in thy prefence, from whom, O 
timid girl, thou art apprehenfive of a refufal ! 
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Here ftands the man, from whom, O beautiful 
maid, thou feareft rejection, though he loves thee 
diftractedly. He who fhall poffefs thee will feck 
no brighter gem; and thou art the gem which 
I am eager to poffefs. | 

Anu. You depreciate, Sacontala, your own 
incomparable merits. What man in his fenfes 
would intercept with an umbrella the moonlight 
of autumn, which alone can allay the fever caufed 
by the heat of the noon? 

Sac. [Smiling.| I am engaged in thought. 

[Ste meditates. 

Dujfbm. Thus then I fix my eyes on the lovely 
poetefs, without clofing them a moment, while. 
fhe meafures the feet of her verfe: her forehead 
is gracefully moved in cadence, and her whole 
afpect indicates pure affection. 

Sac. I have thought cf a couplet; but we 
have no writing implements. 

Pri. Let us hear the words; and then I will 
mark them with my nail on this lotos leaf, foft 
and green as the breaft of a young paroquet: it 
may eafily be cut into the form of a letter.— 
Repeat the verfes. 

Sac. “ Thy heart, indeed, I know not: but 
‘* mine, oh! cruel, love warms by day and by 
“night; and all my faculties are centered on 
“ thee.” | 

Dufbm. [Haftily advancing, and pronouncing 
a verfe in the Jame meafure.| “ Thee, O flender 
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“maid, love only warms; but me he burns; 
** as the day-ftar only ftifles the fragrance of the 
“‘ night-flower, but quenches the very orb of 
_ & the moon,” 

Anu. [Looking at him soyfully.| Welcome, 
great king: the fruit of my friend’s imagination 
has ripened without delay. | - 

[Sacontala expreffes an inclination to rife. 

Dufhm. Give yourfelf no pain. Thofe deli- 
cate limbs, which repofe on a couch of flowers, 
thofe arms, whofe bracelets of lotos are difar- 
ranged by a flight preffure, and that {weet frame, 
which the hot noon feems to have difordered, 

muft not be fatigued by ceremony. . 

Sac. [ Afde.}] O my heart, canft thou not reft 
at length after all thy fufferings ? 

Anu. Let our fovereign take for his feat a part 
of the rock on which fhe repofes. 

[Sacontala makes a kittle room. 

Dufbm. [Seating himfelf.| Priyamvada, is not 
the fever of your charming friend in fome de- 
gree abated ? 

Pri. [Smiling.| She has juft taken a falutary 
medicine, and will foon be reftored to health. 
But, O mighty prince, as I am favoured by you 
and by her, my friendfhip for Sacontala-prompts 
me to converfe with you for a few moments, 

Dufbm. Excellent damfel, {peak openly; and 
fupprefs nothing. 

Pri. Our lord fhall hear. 
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Dujbm. 1 am attentive. 

Pri. By difpelling the alarms of our pious 
hermits, you have difcharged the duty of a great 
monarch. 

Dufhm. Oh! talk a little on other fubjeéts. 

Pri. Then I muft inform you that our be- 
loved com»anion is enamoured of you, and has 
been reduced to her prefent languor by the re- 
fiftlefs divinity, love. You only can preferve 
her ineftimable life. 

Dufbm. Sweet Priyamvada, our paffion is re- 
ciprocal ; but it is I who am honoured. 

Sac. [ Smiling, with a mixture of affection and 
refentment.| Why fhould you detain the virtu- 
ous monarch, who muft be afflicted by fo leng 
an abfence from the fecret apartments of his 
palace ? : 

Dufhm. 'This heart of mine, oh thou who art 
of all things the deareft to it, will have no ob- 
ject but thee, whofe eyes enchant me with their 
black fplendour, if thou wilt but fpeak in a - 
milder ftrain. I, who was nearly flain by love’s 
arrow, am deftroyed by thy {peech. 

Anu. { Laughing.| Princes are faid to have 
many favourite conforts. You muft affure us, 
therefore, that our beloved friend fhall not be 
expofed to afflition through our conduct. 

Dufhm, What need is there of many words? 
Let there be ever fo many women in my pa- 
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lace, I will have only two objeéts of perfect re- 
gard; the fea-girt earth, which I govern, and 
your {weet friend, whom I love. 

Both. Our anxiety is diffipated. 

[Sacontala /irzves in vain to conceal ber joy. 

- Pri, [ Afide to Anufaya.} See how our friend 

recovers her {pirits by little and little, as the pea~ 

hen, opprefied by the fummer heat, is refrefhed 
by a fott gale and a gentle fhower. | 

Sac. [To the damfels.| Forgive, I pray, my 
offence in having ufed unmeaning words : they 
were uttered only for your amufement in return 
for your tender care of me. 

Prt. They were the occafion, indeed, of our. 
ferious advice. But it is the king who —_ 
forgive: who elfe is offended ? . 

Sac. The great monarch will, I truft, excufe 
what has been faid either before him or in his 
abfence.—[ 4fide to the damfels.| Intercede with 
him, I entreat you. 

_ Dufon. [Smiling] I would cheerfully for- 
give any offence, lovely Sacontala, if you, wha 
have dominion over my heart, would allow me 
full room to fit by you, and recover from my fa- 
tigue, on this flowery cquch prefled by your de~ 
licate limbs. 
Pri, Allow him room; it will appeafe him, 
and make him happy. 
. Sae, pe anger, afide to Priyamvada. I 
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Be quiet, thou mifchief-making girl! Doft thou 
fport with me in my prefent weak ftate? 

Anu. [Looking bebind the fcenes.} O! my 
Priyamvada, there is our favourite young ante- 
lope running wildly and turning his eyes on all 
fides: he is, no doubt, feeking his mother, who 
has rambled in the wide foreft. I muft go and ° 
affift his fearch. pia 

Pri. He is very nimble; and you alone will 
never be able to confine him in one place. [ 
muft accompany you. 

| Both going out. 

Sac. Alas! I cannot confent to your going 
far: I fhall be left alone. 

Both. [Smiling.| Alone! with the foverig 
of the world by your fide! | 

| They. go out. 

Sac. How could my companions both leave 
me? : 
Dufbm. Sweet maid, give yourfelf no con-. 
cern. Am not I, who humbly folicit your fa- 
-vour, prefent in the room of them ?—[ 4/de. }-— 
I muft declare my paffion. [ Aloud. |— Why. 
fhould not I, like them, wave this fan of lotos 
leaves, to raife cool breezes and diffipate your 
Uneafinefs?° Why fhould not I, like them, lay 
foftly in my lap thofe feet, red as water lilies, 
and prefs them, O my charmer, to relieve your 
pain? | 
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Sac. 1 thould offend againft myfelf, by re- 
ceiving homage from a perfon entitled to my 
re{fpec. } 

[ She rifes, and walks flowly through weaknefs. 

Dujfbm. The noon, my love, is not yet pafied ; 
and your {weet limbs are weak. Having left 
that couch where frefh flowers covered your 
bofom, you can ill fuftain this intenfe heat with 
fo languid a frame. [He gently draws ber back. 

Sac. Leave me, oh leave me. Iam not, in- 
deed, my own miftrefs, or——the two damfels 
were only appointed to attend me. What can — 
I do at prefent? 

Dufbm. { Afide.| Fear of en her makes 
me bafhful. 

Sac. [ Overbearing bim.| The thee cannot give 
offence. It is my eee fate only that I 
accufe. 

Dufhbm. Why thotuld you accule fo favour- 
able a deftiny ? 

Sac. How rather can I help blaming it, fince 
it has permitted my heart to be affected by ami- 
able qualities, without having left me at my own 
difpofal ? 

Dufbm. [ Afide.| One woaid’ imagine that the 
charming fex, inftead of being, like us, torment- 
ed with love, kept love himfelf within their 
hearts, to torment him with delay. 

[Sacontala gomg out. 
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Dujbm. [ Afide.] How! muft I then fait of 
attaining felicity ? 

[ Foilowing ber, and catching the hirt of 
her mantle. 

Sac. [Turning back.| Son of Puru, preferve 
thy reafon; oh! preferve it—The hermits are 
bufy on all fides of the grove. 

Dufhbm. My charmer, your fear of them is 
‘vain. Canna himfelf, who is deeply verfed ia 
the fcience of law, will be no obftacle to our 
union. Many daughters of the holieft men — 
have been married by the ceremony called Gand- 
harva, as it is practifed by Indra’s band, and even 
their fathers have approved them.—[ Lookesg 
round, | What fay you? are you ftill inflexible? 
Alas! I muft then depart. 

[Going from her a few paces, then looking 
back. 

Sac. {Moving alfo a few fteps, aud then turn- 
ing back her face.| Though I have refufed com- 
pliance, and have only allowed you to converfe 
with me for a moment, yet, O fon of Puru—— 
let not Sacontala be wholly forgotten. 

Dufbm. Enchanting girl, fhould you be re- 
moved to the ends of the world, you will be fix- 
‘ed in this heart, as the fhade of a lofty tree re- 
mains with it even when the day is departed. 

Sac. [Going out, ufide.] Since I have heard 
his proteftations, my, feet move, indeed, but 
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without advancing. I will conceal myfelf be- 
hind thofe flowering Curuvacas, and thence I 
fhall fee the refult of his paffion. 

[She hides herfelf belind the fbhrubs. 

Dujfhm. [ Afide.| Can you leave me, beloved 
Sacontala ; me who am all affeCtion? Could you 
not have tarried a fingle moment? Soft is your 
beautiful frame, and indicates a benevolent foul ; 
yet your heart is obdurate: as the tender Si- 
rifha hangs on a hard ftalk. 

Sac. [ dfide.| Ireally have now loft the pomes 
of departing. 

Dufhm. | Afide.| What can I do in this. re- 
treat fince my darling has left it?—[Mujng and 
looking round.|—Ah! my departure is happily 
delayed.— Here lies her bracelet of flowers, ex- 
- quifitely perfumed by the root of Usira which 
had been fpread on her bofom: it has fallen from 
her delicate wrift, and is become a new chain for 
my heart. 

[Taking up the bracelet uith reverence. 

Sac. [Afide, looking at ber hand.| Ah me! 
fuch was my languor, that the filaments of lotos 
ftalks which bound my arm dropped on the 
ground unperceived by me. 

' Dufhm. [ Afide, placing it in his bofom.} Oh! 
how delightful to the touch !—From this orna- 
ment of your lovely arm, O my darling, though 
it be inanimate and fenfelefs, your unhappy lover 
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-has-regained confidence—a blifs which you re- 
_ fufed to confer. | 
Sac. [Afide.| I can ftay here no longer. By 
this pretext I may return. 
[ Going lowly towards him. 
Dufhm. [With rapture.| Ah! the emprefs of 
my foul again bleffes thefe eyes. After all my 
mifery I was deftined to be favoured by indulg- 
ent heaven.—The bird Chatac, whofe throat was 
parched with thirft, fupplicated for a drop of wa- 
ter, and {fuddenly a cool ftream poured into his 
_ bill from the bounty of a frefh cloud. | 
Sac. Mighty king, when I had gone half way 
to the cottage, I perceived that my bracelet of 
thin ftalks had fallen from my wrift; and I re- 
turn becaufe my heart is almoft convinced that 
you muft have feen and taken it. Reftore it, 
I humbly entreat, left you expofe both yourfelf 
and me to the cenfure of the hermits. 
Dufhm. Yes, on one condition I will return it. 
Sac. On what condition? Speak 
Dufbm. That I may epee it on the wrrift to 
which it belongs. 
Sac. [Afide.} I have no alternative. 
[ Approaching him. 
Dujfbm. But in order to replace it, we mutt 
both ” feated on that {mooth rock. 
[ Both fit down. 
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Dufbm. [Taking her hand.| O exquifite foft- 
nefs! This hand has regained its native ftrength 
‘and beauty, like a young fhoot of Camalata: or — 
it refembles rather the god of love himfelf, when, 
having been confumed by the fire of Hara’s 
wrath, he was _reftored to life by a fhower of 
neCtar {prinkled by the immortals. 

Sac. [Prefing bis band.| Let the fon of my 
lord make hafte to tie on the bracelet. _ 

Dufbm. [ Afide, with rapture:] Now 1 am 
_ truly blefled.— That phrafe, the fon of my lord, 
is applied only to a hufband.—[ d/oud. |—My 
charmer, the clafp of this bracelet is not eafily 
_loofened: it muft be made to fit you better. 

Sac. [Smiling.| As you pleafe. 

Dufbm. | Quitting ber hand. | Look, my dar- 
ling: this is the new moon which left the firma- 
ment in honour of fuperior beauty, and, having 
defcended on your enchanting wrift, has joined 
both its horns round it in the fhape of a bracelet. 

Sac. I really fee nothing like a moon: the 
breeze, I fuppofe, has fhaken fome duft from the 
lotos flower behind my ears, and that has ob- 
{cured my fight. 

Dufbm. [Smiling.| If you permit me, I will 
blow the fragrant duft from your eye. 

Sac. It would be a kindnefs; but I cannot 
truft you. | 


- 
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Dujfbm. Oh! fear not, fear not. A new 
fervant never tranfgrefles the command of his 
miftrefs. 

Sac. But a fervant over-affiduous deferves no 
confidence. 

Dufbm. [ Afde.| I vill not let flip this charm- 
ing occafion.——[ Attempting to raife ber an 
Sacontala faintly repels him, but fits fill.] 





damfel with an antelope’s eyes, be not appre- 


henfive of my indifcretion.——[Sacontal4 /ooks 
up for a moment, and then bafhfully drops her head 


- —-Dufhmanta, afide, gently raifing her head. |— 
‘That lip, the foftnefs of which is imagined, not 
‘proved, feems to pronounce, with a delightful 


tremour, its permiffion for me to allay my 
thirft. 
Sac. The fon of my lord feems inclined to 


break his promife. 


Dufbm. Beloved, I was deceived by the proxi- 
mity of the lotos to that eye which equals it 
in brightnefs. [ He blows gently on her eye. 

Sac. Well: now I fee a prince who keeps his 
word as it becomes his imperial chara&ter. Yet 
I am really afhamed that no defert of mine en- 


titles me to the kind fervice of my lord’s fon. 


Dufbm. What reward can I defire, except 


that which I confider as the greateft, the fra- 


gtance of your delicious lip? 
Sac. Will that content you? 
FF2 
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Dufbm. The bee is contented with the mere | 
odour of the water lily. 

Sac. If he were not, he would get no remedy. 

Dufhm. ¥es, this and this-+-— 

[ Kifing ber eagerly, 

Bebind the fcenes. Hark! the Chacravaca is 
calling her mate on the bank of the Malini: the 
night is beginning to {pread her fhades. 

Sac. [Liftening alarmed.] O fon of my lord, 
the matron Gautami approaches to enquire after 
my health. Hide yourfelf, I entreat, behind 
“yon trees. 

Dufhm. 1 yield to neceffity. [ He retires. 


Gautam enters with a vafe in her band. 


Gaut. [ Looking anxioufly at Sacontala.} My 
child, here is holy water for thee.——What! haft 
thou no companion here but the invifible gods ; 
thou who art fo much indifpofed ? 

Sac. Both Priyamvada and Anufuya are juft 
gone down to the river. 

Gaut. [Sprinkling ber.] Is thy fever, my 
child, a little abated ¢ 

: | [ Feeling her hand, 
_ Sac. Venerable matron, there is a change for 
the better. 
Gaut. Then thou art in no danger. Mayft 
thou live many years! The day is departing: let 
us both go to the cottage. 
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Sac. [Afide, rifing flowly.]| O my heart, no 
fooner hadft thou begun to tafle happinefs, than 
the occafion flipped away! [She advances a_ few 
Steps, and returns to the arbour.|\—O bower of 
twining plants, by whom my forrows have been 
difpelled, on thee I call; ardently hoping to be 
once more happy under thy ‘shade. 

[She goes out with Gautami. 

Dufhm. [Returning to the bower, and fighing. | 
How, alas, have my defires been obftructed !— 
Could I do lefs than kifs the lips of my charmer, 
though her modeft cheeks were half averted; 
lips, whofe fweetnefs had enchanted me, even 
when they pronounced a denial ?—Whither now 
can I go? I will remain a while in this arbour 
of creepers, which my darling’s prefence has il- 
luminated.——[ Looking round.|—Ycs; this is 
her feat on the rock, {pread with bloffoms, which 
have been preffed by her delicate limbs.—Here 
lies her exquifite love letter on the leaf of a wa- 
ter lily; here lay her bracelet of tender filaments 
which had fallen from her {weet wrift.—Though 
the bower of twining Vétafas be now defolate, 
fince my charmer has left it, yet, while my eyes 
are fixed on all thefe delightful memorials of her, 
Iam unable to depart.——[ Mujing.]|—Ah! how 
imperfectly has this affair been conducted by a 
lover, like me, who, with his darling by his 


fide, has let the occafion flip.—Should Sacontala 
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vifit once more this calm retreat, the opportu- 
nity fhall not pafs again unimproved: the plea- 
fures of youth are by nature tranfitory.—Thus 
my foolifh heart forms refolutions, while it is 
diftra&ted by the fudden interruption of its hap- 
pinefs. Why did it ever allow me to quit with- - 
out effe& the prefence of my beloved? 

Behind the fcenes. O king, while we are be- 
ginning our evening facrifice, the figures of 
blood-thirfty demons, embrowned by clouds 
collected at the departure of day, glide over the 
facred hearth, and fpread confternation around.: 

Dufbm. Fear not, holy men,—Your king will 
protect you, [He goes out, 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE—4 Lawn éefore the Cottage. 


Ihe two damfels are difcovered gathering flowers. 
Anufitya. | 


QO my Priyamvada, though’ our fweet friend 
has been happily married,. according to the rites 
of Gandharvas, to a bridegroom equal in rank 
and accomplifhments, yet my affeGionate heart 
is not wholly free from care; and one doubt 
gives me particular uneafinefs. 

Pri. What doubt, my Anufiya? 

Anu. This morning the pious prince was dif- 
miffed with gratitude by our hermits, who had 
then completed their myftick rites: he is now 
gone to his capital, Haftinapura, where, fur- 
rounded by a hundred women in the recefles of 
his palace, it may be doubted whether he will 
remember his charming bride. 

Pri. In that refpe&t you may be quite eafy. 
Men, fo well informed and well educated as he, 
can never be utterly deftitute of honour.—We 
have another thing to confider. When,our fa- 
ther Canna fhall return from his pilgrimage, and 
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_ fhall hear what has paffed, I cannot tell how he 
may receive the intelligence. 

Anu. Tf you afk my opinion, he will, I think, 
approve of the marriage. 

Pri. Why do you think fo? 

Anu. Becaufe he could defire nothing better, 
than that a hufband fo accomplifhed and fo ex- 
alted fhould take Sacontal4 by the hand. It 
was, you know, the declared object of his heart, 
that the might be fuitably married ; and, fince 
heaven has done for him what he moft wifhed 
to do, how can he poffibly be diflatisfied ? 

Pri. You reafon well ; but—[ Looking at her 
bafket.|—My friend, we have plucked a fufh- 
cient ftore of flowers to fcatter over the place of — 
facrifice. 

Anu. Let us gather more to decorate the 
temples of the goddeffes who have procured for 
Sacontala fo much good fortune. 

[Lhey both gather more flowers. 

Behind the fcenes. It is I Hola! 

Anu, [Liftening.| 1 hear the voice, as it 
feems, of a gueft arrived in the hermitage. 

Pri. Let us haften thither. Sacontala is now 
repofing ; but though we may, when fhe wakes, 
enjoy her prefence, yet her mind will all day be 
abfent with her departed lord. 

Anu. Be it fo; but we have occafion, you 
know, for all thefe flowers. [They advance. 
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Again behind the fcenes. How! doft thou 
fhow no attention to a gueft? Then hear my 
‘* Ffe on whom thou art medi- 
*‘ tating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixed, 
*¢ while thou neglecteft a pure gem of devotion 
*“ who demands hofpitality, fhall forget thee, 
“ when thou feeft him next, as a man reftored 
** to fobriety forgets the words which he uttered: 
“in a ftate of intoxication.” 

[ Both damfels look at each other with affiction, 
_ Pri. Wo is me! Dreadful calamity! Our be- 
loved friend has, through mere abfence of mind, 
provoked by her negle&t, fome holy man who 
expected reverence: 

Anu, { Looking.] It muft be fo; for the cho- 
lerick Durvafas is going haftily back. 

Pri. Who elfe has power to confume, like 
raging fire, whatever offends him? Go, my Anu. 
faya; fall at his feet, and perfuade him, if poffi- 
ble, to return: in the mean time I will prepare 
water and refrefhments for him. 

Anu. 1 go with eagernefs. [ She goes out. 

Pri. [| Advancing haftily, ber foot fips.| Ah! 
through my eager hafte I have let the bafket 
fall; and my religious duties muft not be poft. 
poned. [ She gathers frefh flowers. 


imprecations 





Anufuya re-enters. 


_ Anu. His wrath, my beloved, paffes all bounds, 
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—-Who living could now appeafe him by the 
humbleft proftrations or entreaties? yet at laft 
he a little relented. | 

Pri. That little is a great deal for him.—But 
inform me how you foothed him in any degree. 

Anu. When he pofitively refufed to come 
back, I threw myfelf at his feet, and thus ad- 
drefled him: ‘“ Holy fage, forgive, I entreat, 
“the offence of an amiable girl, who has the 
‘* higheft veneration for you, but was ignorant, 
“ through diftraction of mind, how exalted a per- 
“ fonage was calling to her.” | 

Pri, What then? What faid he? 

Anu. He anfwered thus: “ My word muft 
* not be recalled; but the {pell which it has 
“ raifed fhall be wholly removed when her lord 
“ fhall fee his ring.” Saying this, he difap- 
peared. | 

Pri. We may now have confidence; for be- 
fore the monarch departed, he fixed with his 
own hand on the finger of Sacontala the ring, 
on which we faw the name Dufhmanta engrav- 
ed, and which we will inftantly recognize. On 
him therefore alone will depend the remedy for 
our misfortune. > 

Anu. Come, let us now proceed to the fhrines 
of the goddeffes, and implore their fuccour. 

[ Both advance. 
Pri. [Looking.| See, my Anufuya, where our - 
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‘beloved friend fits, motionless as a picture, fup- 
porting her languid head with her Jeft hand. 
With a mind {fo intent on one object, fhe can pay | 
no attention to herfelf, much lefs to a ftranger. 

Anu. Let the horrid imprecation, Priyam- 
-vada, remain a fecret between us two: we mutt 
fpare the feelings of our beloved, who is natu~ 
rally fufceptible of quick emotions, 

Pri. Who would pour boiling water on the 
bloffom of a tender Mallica? Se aia Zo out, 


A Pupil of Canna enters. 


Pup, I am ordered by the venerable Canna, 
who is returned from the place of his pilgrimage, 
to obferve the time of the night, and am, there- 
fore, come forth to fee how much remains of it. 
[Walking round, and obferving the heavens.|— 
On one fide, the moon, who kindles the flowers 
of the Ofhadhi, has nearly funk in his weftern 
bed ; :and, on the other, the fun, feated behind 
his charioteer Arun, is beginning his courfe: the 
luftre of them both is confpicuous, when they 
rife and when they fet; and by their example 
fhould men be equally firm in profperous and 
in adverfe fortune.—The moon has now difap- 
peared, and the night flower pleafes no more: 
it leaves only a remembrance of its odour, and 
languifhes like a tender bride whofe pain is in- 
tolerable in the abfence of her beloved.—The 
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ruddy morn impurples the dew drops on the 
branches of yonder Vadari; the peacock, fhak- 
ing off fleep, haftens from the cottages of her- 
mits interwoven with holy grafs; and yonder 
antelope, {pringing haftily from the place of fa- 
crifice, which is marked with his hoofs, raifes 
himfelf on high, and ftretches his graceful limbs. 
—How is the moon fallen from the {ky with 
diminifhed beams! the moon who had {et his 
foot on the head of Sumeéru, king of mountains, 
and had climbed, {cattering the rear of darknels, 
even to the central palace of Vifhnu!—Thus do 
the great men of this world afcend with extreme 
Jabour to the fummit of ambition, but eafily and 
quickly defcend from it. 


Anufuya enters meditating. 


Anu, [ Afide.| Such has been the affection of 
Sacontala, though fhe was bred in auftere devo- 
_ tion, averfe from fenfual enjoyments !—How un- 
kind was the king to leave her! 

Pup. [Afide.| The proper time is come for 
performing the homa: I muft apprife our pre- 
ceptor of it. | [ He goes out. 

Anu. The thades of night are difperfed ; and 
I am hardly awake; but were I ever fo per- 
fectly in my fenfes, what could I now do? My 
hands move not readily to the ufual occupations 
of the morning,—Let the blame be caft on love, 
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on love only, by whom our friend~has been re- 
duced to her prefent condition, through a mo- 
narch who has. broken -his-word.—Or does the 
imprecation of Durvafas already prevail?—Hpw 
elfe could a virtuous king, who made fo folemn 
an engagement, have fuffered fo long a time to 
elapfe without fending even a meflage ?—Shall 
we convey the fatal ring to him?—Or what ex- 
pedient can be fuggefted for the relief of this in- 
comparable girl, who mourns without ceafing? 
—Yet what fault has the committed ?—With all 
my zeal for her happinefs, I cannot f{ummon 
courage enough to inform our father Canna that 
fhe is pregnant.— What then, oh! what ftep can 
I take to relieve her anxiety? 


Priyamvada enters. 


Pri, Come, Anufaya, come quickly. They 
are making fuitable preparations for conducting 
Sacontala to her hufband’s palace. 

Anu, [With furprife.] What fay you, my 
friend ? 

Pri. Hear me. I went. juft now to Sacon- 
tala, meaning only to afk if the had flept well— 

xinu, What then? oh! what then? 

Pri. She was fitting with her head: bent on 
her knee, when our father Canna, entering her 
apartment, embraced and congratulated her.-¢- 
“ My {weet child,” faid he, ** there has been a: 
“happy omen; the young Brahmen who ofh- 
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“ciated in our morning facrifice, though his 
“ fight was impeded by clouds of fmoke, drop- 
‘¢ ped the clarified butter into the very centre of 
“* the adorable flame.—Now, fince the pious aé 
“of my pupil has profpered, my fofter child 
“ muft not be fuffered any longer to languith in 
“ forrow ; and this day I am determined to fend 
“thee from the cottage of the old hermit who 
*‘ bred thee up, to the palace of the monarch who 
‘* has taken thee by the hand.” | 

Anu. My friend, who told Canna what pafled 
in his abfence ? 

Prt. When he entered the place where the 
holy fire was blazing, he heard a voice from 
heaven pronouncing divine meafures.— 

, Anu. [ Amazed.| Ah! you aftonifh me. 

Pri. Hear the celeftial verfe :—* Know that 
*‘ thy adopted daughter, O pious Brahmen, has 
“received from Dufhmanta a ray of glory de- 
“ ftined to rule the world; as the wood Sami 
“ becomes pregnant with myfterious fire.” 

Anu, [ Embracing Priyamvada.] Iam delight- 
ed, my beloved ; I am ttanfported with joy. But 
—fince they mean to deprive us of our friend fo 
foon as to-day, I feel that my delight is at leaft 
equalled by my forrow. 

Pri, Oh! we mutt fubmit patiently to iy an~ 
Suith of parting. Our beloved friend will now 
be happy; and that fhould confole us. 

Anu. Let us now make hafte to drefs her in 
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bridal array. I have already, for that purpofe, 
filled the fhell of a cocoa nut, which you fee 
fixed on an Amra tree, with the fragrant duft.of 
‘Nagacéfaras: take it down, and keep it-in a frefh 
lotos leaf, whilft I collect fome Goradchana from 
the forehead of a facred cow, fome earth from 
confecrated ground, and fome frefh Cufa grafs, 
of which I will make a pafte to enfure good 
fortune. 

Pri. By all means, [She takes down the per- 

jume.—Anufuya goes out. 

Behind the fcenes. O Gautami, bid the two 
Mifras, Sarngarava and Saradwata, make ready 
to accompany my child Sacontala. 

Pri. [Liftening.| Lofe no time, Anufuyé, lofe 
no time. Our father Canna is giving orders for 
the intended journey to Haftinapura. 


Anufuya re-enters with the ingredients of ber 
charm. 

Anu. 1am here: let us go, my Priyamvadd. 
[They both advance. 

Pri. [ Looking. ] There ftands our Sacontala, 

_after her bath at funrife, while many holy wo- 

-men, who are congratulating her, carry bafkets 

of hallowed grain.—Let us haften to greet her. 


Enter Sacontala, Gautami, and female Hermits. 


Sac. I proftrate myfelf before the goddefs. 
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Gaut. My child, thou canft not pronounce 
too often the word goddefs: thus wilt thou pro- 
cure great felicity for thy lord. 
Herm. Mayft thou, O royal bride, be deliver- 
ed of a hero! [The Hermits go out. 
Both damfels. | Approaching Sacontala.] Be- 
loved friend, was your bath pleafant? 
_ Sac. O! my friends, you are welcome: let 
us fit a while together. [They feat them/felves. 

_ Anu, Now you mutt be patient, whilft I bind 
on a charm to fecure your happinefs. 

Sac. That is kind.——Much has been decided 
this day: and the pleafure of being thus attend- 
ed by my fweet friends will not foon return. 

[Wiping off her tears. 

Pri. Beloved, it is unbecoming to weep at a 
time when you are going to be fo happy.— 
[ Both damfels burft into tears as they drefs ber.| 
—Your elegant perfon deferves richer apparel : 
it is now decorated with fuch rude flowers as we 
‘could procure in this foreft. 


Canna’s Pupil exters with rich clothes. 


Pup. Here is a complete drefs. Let the queen 

wear it aufpicioufly ; and may her life be long! 

[Tbe women look with aftonifbment. 

Gaut. My fon, Harita, whence came this ap- 
parel ? 

Pup. From the devotion of our father Canna. 
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Gaut. What doft thou mean? 

Pup. Be attentive. The venerable fage gave 
this order: “ Bring frefh flowers for Sacontal4 
“ from the moft beautiful trees; and fuddenly 
the woodnymphs appeared, raifing their hands, 
which rivalled new leaves in beauty and foftnefs. 
Some of them wove a lower mantle bright as 
the moon, the prefage of her felicity; another — 
prefied the juice of Lacfha to ftain her feet.ex- 
quifitely red ; the reft were bufied in forming 
the gayeft ornaments ; and they eagerly fhower- 
ed their gifts on us. 

Pri ( Looking at Sacontala.] Thus it is, that 
even the bee, whofe neft is within. the hollow 
trunk, does homage to ial honey of the oe 
flower. 

Gaut. The nymphs muft have been commif- 
‘fioned by the goddefs of the king’s fortune, to 
predi& the acceffion of brighter ornaments in his 
palace. [Sacontala looks modefr 

Pup. I muft haften to Canna, who is gone to 
bathe in the Malini, and let him know the fig- 
nal kindnefs of the woodnymphs. [He goes out. 

Anu. My {weet friend, I little expected fo 
fplendid a.drefs :—how {hall I adjuft it properly ? 
—[Confidering.|—Oh! my {kill in painting will 
fupply me with fome hints; and I will difpofe 
the drapery according to art. 

‘Sac. I well know your affeftion for him. 

_ VOk. Vile GG | 
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Canna enters meditating. 


Can. [Afide.| This day muft Sacontala de- 
part: that is refolved; yet my foul is fmitten 
with anguifh.—My {fpeech is interrupted by a 
torrent of tears, which my reafon fuppreffes and 
turns inward: my very fight is dimmed.— 
Strange that the affliGion of a forefter, retired 
from the haunts of men, fhould be fo exceffive! 
—Oh, with what pangs muft they who are fa- 
thers of families, be affli€ted on the departure of. 
a daughter! [ He walks round mufing. 

Pri. Now, my Sacontala, you are becomingly 
decorated: put on this lower veft, the gift of 
fylvan goddeffes. | 

[Sacontal4 rifes, and puts on the mantle. 

. Gant. My child, thy fpiritual father, whofe 
eyes overflow with tears of joy, ftands defiring 
to embrace thee. Haften, therefore, to do him 
reverence.  [Sacontald modeftly bows to him. 

Can: Mayft thou be cherifhed by thy hufband, 
as Sarmifhtha was cherifhed by Yayati! Mayft 
thou bring forth a fovereign of the world, as the 
brought forth Purw! 

Gaut. This, my child, is not a mere benedic- 
tion ; it ts a boon actually conferred. 

Can. My beft beloved, come and walk with 
me round the facrificial fire.—[ They al] advance. | 
—May thefe fires preferve thee! Fires which 
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{pring to their appointed ftations on the holy 
hearth, and confume the confecrated wood, while 
the frefh blades of myfterious Cufa lie fcattered 


around them !—Sacramental fires, which deftroy ~ 


fin with the rifing fumes of clarified butter !— 


[Sacontala walks with folemnity round the bearth.] 
—Now fet out, my darling, on thy aufpicious © 


journey.—[ Looking round. |—Where are the at- 
tendants, the two Mifras? . 


Enter Sarngarava and Saradwata, 


Both. Holy fage, we are here. 

Can. My fon, Sarngarava, fhow ~~ fifter bee 
way. 

‘Sarn, Come, damfel. —-————-= 


[They all advance. | 
Can. Hear, all ye trees of this hallowed foreft ; _ 


ye trees, in which the fylvan goddefles have 
their abode; hear, and proclaim, that Sacon- 
tal4 is going to the palace of her wedded lord; 
fhe who drank not, though thirfty, before you 
were watered; fhe who cropped not, through 
affeGtion for you, one of your freth leaves, though 
fhe would have been pleafed with fuch an orna- 


ment for her locks; fhe whofe chief delight was. 


in the feafon when your branches are {pangled 
with Howers! 


O.: 
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CHORUS of invifible WooDNYMPHS. 


May her way be attended with profperity ! 
May propitious breezes fprinkle, for her delight, 
the odoriferous duit of rich bloffoms! May pools 
of clear water, green with the leaves of the lotos, 
refrefh her as fhe walks! and may fhady 
branches be her defence from the fcorching fun- 
beams! [ Al liften with admiration. 

Sérn. Was that the voice of the Cocila wifh- - 
ing a happy journey to Sacontala?—Or did the 
nymphs, who are allred to the pious inhabitants 
of thefe woods, repeat the warbling of the mu- 
fical bird, and make its greeting their own? 

Gaut. Daughter, the fylvan goddeffes, who 
love their kindred hermits, have wifhed you pro- 
{perity, and are entitled to humble thanks. 

[Sacontala walks round, bowing to the nymphs. 

Stac. [ Afide to Priyamvada.} Delighted as I 
am, O Priyamvada, with the thought of feeing 
again the fon of my lord, yet, on leaving this 
erove, my early afylum, I am fecarce able to 
walk. 

Pri. You lament not alone.———Mark the 
affliction of the: foreft itfelf when the time of 
your departure approaches !-——T he female an- 
telope -browfes no more on the colleéted Cufa 
grafs; and the peahen ceafes to dance on the 
lawn: the very plants of the grove, whofe pale 
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leaves fall on the ground, lofe their nner and 
their beauty. 

Sac. Venerable father, fuffer me to addrefs 
- this Madhavi creeper, whofe red bloffoms in- 
flame the grove. 

Can. My child, I know thy affection for it. 

Sac. [Embracing the plant.) O moft radiant 
of twining plants, receive my embraces, and re~ 
turn them with thy flexible arms: from this 
day, though removed to a fatal diftance, I thall 
for ever be thine.—O beloved father, confider 
this creeper as myfelf. 

Can. My darling, thy amiable: qualities” silts 
gained thee a hufband equal to thyfelf: fuch an 
event has been long, for thy fake, the chief ob- 
je&t of my heart; and now, fince my folicitude 
for thy marriage is at an end, I will marry thy 
favourite plant ‘to the bridegroom Amra, who 
fheds fragrance near her. Proceed, my child, 





| on thy journey. 


Sac, (Approaching the two damjils. ] Sweet 
friends, let this Madhavi creeper be a prec 


depofit in your hands. 
Anu. and Pri. Alas! in whofe care fhall we 
be left? [They babh weep. 


Can. Tears are vain, Anufiya: our_facon- 
tala ought rather to be fupported by yout. firm- 
nels, than weakened by your weeping. 

[ All advance. 
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_ Sae. Father! when yon female antelope, who 
now moves flowly from the weight of the young 
- ones with which fhe is pregnant, fhali be deli- 
vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind meflage 
with tidings of her fafety.—-—Do not forget. 
Can. My beloved, I will not forget it. 
- Sec. [Advancing, then flopping.) Ab! what 
is it that clings to the fkirts of my robe, and de- 
tains me? _ [She turns round, and looks. 
Can. It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, 
whofe mouth, when the fharp points of Cufa 
grafs had wounded it, has been fo often fmeared 
by thy hand with the healing oil of Ingudi; 
who has been fo often fed by thee with a hand- 
ful of Syamaka grains, and now will not leave 
the footfteps of his protetrefs, 
+ Sac. Why doft thou weep, tender fawn, for 
me, who mutt leave our common dwelling-place? 
—As thou waft reared by me when thou hadft 
loft thy mother, who died foon after thy birth, 
fo will my fofter-father attend thee, when we are 
feparated, with anxious care.—Return, poor 
thing, return—we muft part. 
, [ She burfts into tears. 
. Can. Thy tears, my child, ill fuit the occa- 
fion : we fhall all meet again: be firm: fee the 
-‘dire& road before thee, and follow it.— When 
the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye- 
lathes, let thy refolution check its firft efforts to 
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difengage itfelf.—In thy paflage over this earth, 
where the paths are now high, now low, and the 
true path feldom diftinguifhed, the traces of thy 
feet muft needs be unequal; but virtue will 
prefs thee right onward. 

Sarn. It is a facred rule, holy fage, that a be- 
nevolent man fhould accompany a traveller till 
he meet with abundance of water; and that rule 
you have carefully obferved: we are now near 
the brink of a large pool. Give us, therefore, 
your commands, and return. 

_ Can. Let us reft a while under the fhade of 
this Vata tree——[They all go to the /bade,|— 
What meffage can I fend with propriety to the 
noble Dufhmanta ? | 

[ He meditates. 

Anu, [ Afde to Sacontala. |] My beloved friend, 
every heart in our afylum is fixed on you alone, 
and all are affli@ted by your departure.—Look ; 
the bird Chacravaca, called by his mate, who is 
almoft hidden by water lilies, gives her no an- 
{wer; but having dropped from his bill the fi- 
bres of lotos ftalks which he had plucked, _ 
on you with inexpreffible tendernedfs. 

Can. My fon Sarngarava, remember, when 
thou’ fhalt prefent Sacontala to the king, to ad- 
drefs him thus, in my name: “ Confidering us 
“« hermits as virtuous, indeed, but rich only in 
“ devotion, and confidering alfo thy own exalt- 
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* ed birth, retain thy love for this girl, which 
¢ arofe in thy bofom without any interference of 
“her kindred; and look on her among thy 
““ wives with the fame kindnefs which they ex~ 
‘* perience: more than that cannot be demand- 
“ed; fince particular affection muft depend on 
“ the will of heaven.” | 

- Sdrn. Your meffage, venerable man, is deep- 
ty rooted in my remembrance. 

Can. [Looking tenderly at Sacontala.] Now, 
my darling, thou too muft be gently admonifh- 
ed.—We, who are humble forefters, are yet 
acquainted with the world which we have for- 
taken. | 

| Sérn. Nothing can be unknown to the wife. 

Can. Hear, my daughter When thou art 
fettled in the manfion of thy hufband, fhow due 
reverence to him, and to thofe whom he reveres : 
though he have other wives, be rather an affec- 
tionate handmaid to them than a rival.—Should 
he difpleafe thee, Jet not thy refentment lead thee 
to difobedience.—In thy condu& to thy domef- 
ticks be rigidly juft and impartial; and feek not 
cagerly thy own gratifications. ——By fuch be- 
haviour young women become refpectable; but 
perverfe wives are the bane of a family.—— 
What thinks Gautami of this leffon ? 

Gaul, It is incomparable :——my child, be 
“fure to remember it. | 
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- Can. Come, my beloved girl, give a parting 
embrace to me and to thy tender companions, 

Sac. Muft Anufuya and Priyamvada return 
to the hermitage? 

Can. They too, my child, muft be fuitably 
married; and it would not be proper for them — 
yet to vifit-the city; but Gautami will accom- 
pany thee. 

Sac. [Embracing him.] Removed from the — 
bofom of my father, like a young fandal tree, 
rent from the hills of Malaya, how shall I exit 
in a ftrange foil ? | 

Can. Be not fo anxious. When thou thalt 
be miftrefs of a family, and confort of a king, 
thou mayft, indeed, be occafionally perplexed 
by the intricate affairs which arife from exube- 
rance of wealth, but wilt then think lightly of 
this tranfient affiGtion, efpecially when thou 
fhalt have a fon (and a fon thou wilt have) bright 
as the rifing day-ftar. Know alfo with cer- 
tainty, that the body muft neceffarily, at the ap- 
pointed moment, be feparated from the foul: 
who, then, can be immoderately affli@ed, when’ 
the weaker bounds of extrinfick relations are 
leofened, or even broken. 

Sac. [Falling at his feet.] My father, I thus 
humbly declare my veneration for you. 

Can. Excellent girl, may my effort for 7 
happinefs prove fuccefsful. 
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Sac. [ Approaching her two companions. | Come, 
then, my beloved friends, embrace me together. 
[They embrace her. 

Anu. My friend, if the virtuous monarch 
fhould not at once recolle& you, only fhow 
him the ring on which his own name is en- 
graved, 

Sac. [ Starting. | My heart eae at the bare 
apprehenfion which you have raifed. 

Pri. Fear not, fweet Sacontala: love always 
raifes ideas of mifery, which are feldom or never 
realifed. 

Sarn. Holy fage, the fun has rifen to a con- 
fiderable height: let the queen haften her de- 
parture. 

Sac. [ Again embracing Canna. | When, my 


father, oh ! when again fhall I behold this afy- 


lum of virtue? 

Can. Daughter, when thou fhalt long have 
been wedded, like this fruitful earth, to the pious 
monarch, and fhalt have borne him a fon, whofe 
car fhall be matchlefs in battle, thy lord {hall 
transfer to him the burden of empire, and thou, 
with thy Dufhmanta, fhalt again feek tranquil- 
lity, before thy final ene in this loved and 
confecrated grove. 

Gaut. My child, the proper time for our jour- 
ney pafles away rapidly: fuffer thy father to 
return.— Go, venerable man, gq back to thy 
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maniion, from which fhe is doomed to be {fo 
lon& abfent. : 

Can. Sweet child, this delay interrupts. my 
religious duties. 

Sac. You, my father, will perform them lang 
without forrow ; but I, alas! am deftined to bear 
affliction. 

Can. O! my daughter, compel me not to ne- 
' gle& my daily devotions. { Seghing. |—No, 
my forrow will not be diminifhed.—Can it 
cceafe, my beloved, when the plants which rife 
Juxuriantly from the hallowed grains which thy 
hand has ftrown before my cottage, are continu- 
ally in my fight ? Go, may thy journey profper. 

[Sacontala goes out with Gautami and the 
two Mifras. 

Both damfels. | Looking wie Sacontala with 
anguifb.| Alas! alas! our beloved is hidden by 
the thick trees. 

Can. My children, fince your friend is at 
length departed, check your immoderate grief, 
and follow me. [They all turn back. 

Both. Holy father, the grove will be a per- 
fect vacuity without Sacontala. 

Can. Your affection will certainly give it that 
appearance. ——[He walks round meditating.|— 
Ah me!—Yes; at laft my weak mind has at- 
tained its due firmnefs after the departure of my 
Sacontala.—In truth a daughter muft fooner or 
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later be the property of another; and, having 
now fent her to her lord, I find my foul cfear — 
and undifturbed, like that of a man who has re- 
ftored to its owner an ineftimable depofit which 
he Jong had kept with folicitude. 

| : [They go out. 
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= ACT Vz 


SCENE—TZ%e PaLace. 


f4n ald Chamberlain, /ighmg. 


Chamberlain. 


ALAS ! what a decrepit old age have I attain: 
ed !——This wand, which I firft held for the 
difcharge of my cuftomary duties in the fecret 
apartments of my prince, is now my fupport, 
whilft I walk feebly through the multitude of 
years which I have paffed.——I muft now men- 
tion to the king, as he goes through the palace, 
an evenftwhich concerns himfelf: it muft not 
be delayed.—[ Advancing flowly.|—What is it? 
—Oh! I recolle&: the devout pupils of Canna 
defire an audience.—How ftrange a thing is hu- 
man life !—The intelle&s of an old man feem 
at one time luminous, and then on a fudden are 
involved in darknefs, like the flame of a lamp 
at the point of extinction.—[ He walks round and 
Jooks.|—There is Dufhmanta: he has been at- 
tending to his people, as to his own family; and 
now with a tranquil heart feeks a folitary cham- 
ber; as an elephant the chief of his herd, having ' 
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grazed the whole morning, and being heated by 
the meridian fun, repairs to a cool ftation during 
the oppreffive heats.——Since the king is juft 
rifen from his tribunal, and muft be fatigued, I 
am almoft afraid to inform him at prefent that 
Canna’s pupils are arrived: yet how fhould they 
who fupport nations enjoy reft?—The fun yokes 
his bright fteeds'for the labour of many hours; 
the gale breathes by night and by day; the 
prince of ferpents continually fuftains the weight 
of this earth ; and equally inceffant is the toil of 
that man, whofe revenue arifes from a fixth part 
of his people’s income. [ He walks about. 


Enter Dufhmanta, Médhavya, and Attendants. 
Dufhm. [Looking oppreffed with bufinefs.] 
Every petitioner having attained juftice, is de- 
parted happy; but kings who perform their du- 
ties confcientioufly are afflicted without end.— 
The anxiety of acquiring dominion gives ex- 
treme pain; and when it is firmly eftablithed, 
the cares of fupporting the nation inceffantly 
harafs the fovereign; as a large umbrella, of 
which a man carries the ftaff in his own hand, 

fatigues while it fhades. him. 
_ Bebind the foenes. May the king be viGorious! 


Two Bards repeat flanzas. 
: Firft Bard. Thou feekeft not thy ewn plea: 
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fure: no;-it is for the people that thon art ha- 
raffled from day to day. Such, when thou watt 
created, was the difpofition implanted in thy 
foul! Thus a branchy tree bears on his head 
the fcorching funbeams, while his broad fhade 
allays the fever of thofe who feek fhelter under 
him. 

Second Bard. When thou wieldeft the rod- of 
juftice, thou bringeft to order all thofe who have 
deviated from the path of virtue« thou biddeft 
contention ceafe: thou waft formed for the pre- 
fervation of thy people: thy kindred poffefs, 
indeed, confiderable wealth ; but fo boundlefs is 
thy affection, that all thy fubjects are confidered 
by thee as thy kinfmen. 

Dufom. [Liftening.| That Saas poetry 1 re- 
frefhes me after the toil of giving judgements 
and publick orders. 

Madh. Yes; as a tired bull is refrefhed when ~ 
the people fay, ‘‘ There goes the lord of cattle.” 

Dufhm. [Smiling.| Oh! art thou here, my 
friend: let us take our feats together. 

[The king and Madhavya ft down.— 
- Mufick bebind the feenes. 

Médb. Liften, my royal friend. I hear a well- 
tuned Vina founding, as if it were in concert 
with the lutes of the gods,.from yonder apart- 
ment.—The queen Hanfamati is preparing, I 
imagine, to greet you with a new fong. 
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Diujbm. Be filent,.that I may lifter. 
. Cham. [ Afide.| The king’s mind feems in~ 
tent on fome other bufinefs. I muft wait his 
leifure. [ Retiring on one fide. 


SONG. [Behind the fcencs.] 
«¢ Sweet bee, who, defirous of extracting frefh. 
“ honey, waft wont to kifs the foft border of the 
“ new-blown Amra flower, how canft thou now 
“* be fatisfied with the water lily, and forget the 
“ firft object of thy love ?” 


Dujbm. The ditty breathes a tender paffion. . 

Madb. Does the king know its meaning? It 
is too deep for me. - 

Dufbm. [Smiling.] 1 was once in love with 
Hanfamati, and am now reproved for continuing 
fo long abfent from her.—Friend Madhavya, 
inform the queen in my name that [ feel the 
reproof. . 

Madh. As the king commands; but—[R: if 
ing fowly.}—My friend, you are going to feize 
a fharp lance with another man’s hand. I can- 
not relifh your commiffion to an enraged wo- 
‘man.—A hermit cannot be happy till he has 
taken leave of all paffions whatever. 

' Dujbm. Go, my kind friend: the ious of 
thy difcourfe will appeafe her. | 

Madh, What an errand! { He goes out. 
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Dufbm. [ Afide.] Ah! what makes mie fo mes 
lan¢tholy on hearing a mere fong on abfence, 
when I am not in fa@ feparated from ariy real 
object of my affection ?—Perhaps the fadnefs of 
men, othetwife happy, on feeing beautiful forms 
and liftening to {weet melody, arifes from fome 
faint remembrance of paft joys and the traces of 
connections in a former ftate of exiftence. 

[ He fits penfive and forrowful, 

Cham. [ Advancing humbly.| May out fove- 
reign be victorious!—T'wo religious men, with 
fome women, are come from their abode in a 
foreft near the Snowy Mountains, and bting a 
meffage from Canna.—The king will command. 

Dufhm. [Surprifed.| What! are pious hers 
mits arrived in the company of women? | 

Cham. It is everi fo. 

Dufbm. Order the prieft Somarata, in my 
name, to fhew them due reverence in the form 
appointed by the Veda; and bid him attend me. 
I fhall wait for my holy pore in a _— fit for 
their reception. 

Cham. I obey. [ He goes out. 

Dufhm. Wardour, point the way to the hearth 
of the confecrated fire. 

Ward. This, O king, this is the way.—[ He 
walks before.}—Here is the etitrance of the hal- 
lowed enclofure ; and there ftands the venerable , 
cow to be milked for the facrifice, looking bright 
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from the recent fprinkling of myftick water.— 
Let the king afcend. 

[Dufhmanta 7s raifed to the place of facrifice 

on the fhoulders of his Wardours. | 

Dufbm. What meflage can the pious Canna 
have fent me ?—Has the devotion of his puptls 
been impeded by evil fpirits—or by what other 
calamity ?—Or has any harm, alas! befallen the 
poor herds who graze in the hallowed foreft?— 
Or have the fins of the king tainted the flowers 
and fruits of the creepers planted by female her- 
mits ?—-My mind is entangled in a labyrinth’ of 
confufed apprehenfions. 

Ward. What our fovereign imagines, cannot 
poffibly have happened ; fince the hermitage has 
been rendered fecure from evil by the mere found 
of his bowftring. The pious men, whom the 
king’s benevolence has made happy, are come, 
I prefume, to do him homage. 


Enter Sarngarava, Saradwata and Gautami, /ead- 
ing Sacontala dy the hand; and before them the — 
old Chamberlain and the Prieft. 


Cham. This way, refpectable ees come 
this way. 

Sdrn. My friend Sdradwata, there fits the 
king of men, who has felicity at command, yet 
fhows equal refpect to all: here no fubjeét, even 
of the loweft clafs, is received with contempt. 
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Neverthelefs, my foul having ever been free from 
attachment to worldly things, I confider this 
hearth, although a crowd now furround it, as 
the {tation merely: of confecrated fire. 

Sdrad. 1 was not lefs confounded than your- 
felf on entering the populous city; but now I 
look on it, as a man juft bathed in pure water, 
on a man {meared with oil and duft, as the pure 
on the impure, as the waking on the fleeping, 
as the free man on the captive, as the =, 
ent on the flave. 

Prieft. Thence it is, that men, like you two, 
are fo elevated above other mortals. 

Sac. [ Percesuing a bad omen.| Venerable mo- 
ther, I feel my right eye throb! What means 
this involuntary motion? 

Gaut. Heaven avert the omen, my {weet 
child! May every delight attend thee ! 

[They all advance. 

Prieft. [Shewing the king to them.| There, 
holy men, is the protector of the people; who 
has taken his feat, and expects you. 

Sarn. This is what we wifhed; yet we have 
No private intereft in the bufinefs. It is ever 
thus: trees are. bent by the abundance of their 
fruit; clouds are brought low, when they teem 
with falubrious rain; and the real benefactors of 
mankind are not elated by riches. 

Ward. O king, the holy guefts appear before 
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you with placid looks, indicating their affec- 
tion. 

Dufhm. [Gazing at Sacontal4.] Ah! what 
damfel is that, whofe mantle conceals the far 
greater part of her beautiful form ?—She looks, 
‘among the hermits, like a frefh green bud among 
faded and yellow leaves. 

Ward. This at leaft, O king, is apparent; that 
fhe has a form which deferves to be feen more 
diftinély. 

Dufhm. Let her ftill be covered: fhe feems. 
pregnant ; and the wife of another muft not be 
feen even by me. 

‘Sac. [Afde, with her hand to ber bofom.| O 
my heart, why doft thou palpitate?—-Remember 
the beginning of thy lord’s affetion, and be 
tranquil. 

Prieft. May the king profper! The refpecta- 
ble guefts have been honoured as the law ordains; 
and they have now a meflage to deliver: from 
their f{piritual guide: let the king deign to 
hear it. 

Dufhm. [With reverence.| 1 am attentive. 

Both Mifras. [ Extending their bands.| Vikto- 

ry attend thy banners! 
 - Dufbm. I refpe&tully greet you both. 

Both, Bleffings on our fovereign! 

Dufhbm. Has. your devotion been uninter- 
rupted ? | | 
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Sérn. How thould our rites be difturbed, whea 
thou art the preferver of all creatures? How» 
when the bright fun blazes, fhould darknefs 
cover the world? 

Dufbm. [Afide.] The name of royalty pro- 
duces, I fuppofe, all worldly advantages! — 

[ Aloud. |—Does the holy Canna then profper ? 

Sarn, O king, they who gather the fruits of | 
devotion may command profperity. .He firft — 
inquires affectionately whether thy arms are fuc- 
cefsful, and then addreffes thee in thefe words :— 

Dufbm. What are his orders? 

Sarn. “ The contract of marriage, recipro- 
“cally made between thee and this girl, my 
* daughter, I confirm with tender regard ; fince 
“ thou art celebrated as the moft honourable of 
“¢ men, and my Sacontala is Virtue herfelf in a 
“ human form, no blafphemous complaint will 
“ henceforth be made againft Brahma for fuffer- 
“* ing difcordant matches: he has now united a 
“ bride and bridegroom with qualities equally 
*< tranfcendent.—Since, therefore, fhe is preg- 
‘‘ nant by thee, receive her in thy palace, that 
“‘fhe may perform, in conjunction with thee, 
** the duties prefcribed by religion.” 

Gaut.. Great king, thou haft a mild afped; 
and I with to addrefs thee in few words. 

Dufhm. [Smiling.| Speak, venerable matron. 
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_ Gaut. She waited not the return of her fpi- 
ritual father; nor wete thy kindred confulted 
by thee. You two only were prefent, when 
your nuptials were folemnized: now, therefore, 
converfe freely together in the abfence of all _ 
others. | 

Sac. [ Afide.] What will my lord fay? 

Dufhm. [Afide, perplexed.| How ftrange an 
adventure! 

Sac. [Afide.}| Ah me! how difdainfully he 
feems to receive the meflage ! 

Sarn. [ Afide.| What means that phrafe which 
I overheard, “ How ftrange an adventure?” — 
[ Aloud. |—Monarch, thou knoweft the hearts of 
men. Let a wife behave ever fo difcreetly, the 
world will think ill of her, if fhe live only with 
her paternal kinfmen; and a lawful wife now 
requefts, as her kindred alfo humbly entreat, 
that whether fhe be loved or not, fhe may pafs 
her days in the manfion of her hufband. 

Dufbm. What fayeft thou?—Am I the lady's 
hufband ? : 

Sac. [ Aide with anguifb.| O my heart, thy 
fears have proved jutt. 

Sadrn. Does it become a magnificent prince 
to depart from the rules of religion and ho- 
nour, merely becaufe he repents of his engage- 
ments ? ; 
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groundlefs fable have been invented ? | 

Sarn. [Angrily.] The minds of thofe whom - 
power intoxicates are perpetually changing. 
Dufbm. 1 am reproved with too great feve- 
rity. | | | 

Gaut. [To Sacontalé.] Be not afhamed, my 
{weet child: let me take off thy mantle, that the 
king may recollect thee. _ [She unveils ber. 

Dufhm. [ Afide, looking at Sacontala:] While 
J am doubtful whether this unblemifhed beauty 
which is difplayed before me has not been pof- 
feffed by another, I refemble a bee fluttering at 
the clofe of night over a bloffom filled with 
dew; and in this ftate of mind, I neither can en- 
joy nor forfake her. : 

Ward. { Afide to Dufhmanta.] The king bet 
knows his rights and his duties: but who would ~ 
hefitate when a woman, bright as a gem, brings 
luftre to the apartments of his palace? 

Sarn. What, O king, does thy ftrange filence 
import? | , : 

Dufbm. Holy man, I have been meditating 
again and again, but have no recollection of my 
marriage with this lady. How then can I lay 
afide all confideration of my military tribe, and 
admit into my palace a young woman who is — 
pregnant by another hufband? ~ 

Sac. [Afide.} Ah! wo is me.—Can there be 
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a doubt even of our nuptials?—The tree of my 
hope, which had rifen fo luxuriantly, is at once 
broken down. 

Sarn, Beware, left the godlike fage, who 
would have beftowed on thee, as a free gift, his 
' ineftimable treafure, which thou hadft taken, 
like a bafe robber, fhould now ceafe to think of 
thee, who art lawfully married to his daughter, 
and fhould confine all his thoughts to her whom 
thy perfidy difgraces, | 

Sdérad, Reft a while, my Sarngarava; and 
thou, Sacontal4, take thy turn to fpeak; fince 
thy lord has declared his forgetfulnefs. 

Sac, [ Afide,| If his affection has ceafed, of 
. what ufe will it be to recall his remembrance of 
me?—Yet, if my foul muft endure torment, be 
it fo: I will {peak to him.——[ Aloud to Duth- 
manta, |—O my hufband! { Paufing.|—Or 
(if the juft application of that facred word be 
{till doubted by thee) O fon of Puru, is it be- 
coming, that, having been once enamoured of 
me in the confecrated foreft, and having fhown 
the excefs of thy paffion, thou fhouldft this day 
deny me with bitter expreffions? 3 | 

Dufhm. [Covering bis ears.] Be the crime re- 
moved from my foul!—Thou haft been inftru@- 
ed for fome bafe purpofe to vilify me, and make 
me fall from the dignity which I have hitherto 
fupported ; as a river which hag burft its banks 
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and altered its placid current, overthrows the 
trees that had rifen aloft on them. 

Sac. If thou fayft this merely from want of 
recolJection, I will reftore thy memory by pro- 
ducing thy own ring, with thy name engraved 
on it! 

Dujfbm. A capital invention ! 

Sac. [Looking at her finger.) Ah me! I have 
no ring. [She fixes her eyes with anguifh on 

Gautami, 

Gaut. The fatal ring muft have dropped, my 
child, from thy hand, when thou tookeft up wa- 
ter to pour on thy head in the pool of Sachit{r- 
t’ha, near the ftation of Sacravatara. 

Dufhm. [Smiling.| So fkilful are women in 
finding ready excufes! 

Sac, The power of Brama mutt preyail: I 
will yet mention one circumftance. 

Dufom, 1 muft fubmit to hear the tale. 

Sac. One day, in a grove of Vétafas, thou 
tookeft water in thy hand from its natural vale 
of lotos leaves 

Dujfbm. What aan e | 

Sac. At that inftant a little fawn, which I had 
reared as my own child, approached thee; and 
thou faidft with benevolence: ‘* Drink thou 
 firft, gentle fawn.” He would not drink from. 
the hand of a ftranger, but received water eager- 
ly from mine ; when thou faidft, with increaf- 
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ing affection: ‘* Thus every creature loves its. 
“‘ companions; you are both forefters anne and 
“‘ both alike amiable.” 

Dufhm. By fuch interefted and honied falfe- 
hoods are the fouls of voluptuaries enfnared ! 

Gaut. Forbear, illuftrious prince, to fpeak 
harfhly. She was bred in a facred grove where 
fhe learned no guile. 

Dufhm. Pious matron, the dexterity of fe- 
males, even when they are untaught, appears in 
thofe of a fpecies different from our own.— What 
would it be if they were duly inftructed !—The 
female Cocilas, before they fly towards the fir- 
mament, leave their eggs to be hatched, and their 
young fed, by birds who have no relation to 
— 

. [With anger.| Oh! void of honour, 
aoe waned all the world by thy own bad 
heart. What prince ever refembled, or ever will 
refemble, thee, who weareft the garb of religion 
and virtue, but in truth art a bafe deceiver; like 
a deep well whofe mouth is covered with ae 
ing plants ! 

Dufhm. [Afide.| The rufticity of her educa- ¢ 
tion makes her {peak thus angrily and inconfift- 
ently with female decorum.—She looks indig- 
nant; her eye glows; and her f{peech, formed 
of harfh terms, faulters as fhe uttersthem. Her 
lip, ruddy as the Bimba fruit, quivers as if it 
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were nipped with froft; and her eyebrows, na- 
turally {mooth and equal, are at once irregularly 
contracted.—Thus having failed in circumvent- 
ing me by the apparent luftre of fimplicity, fhe 
has recourfe to wrath, and {naps in two the bow 
of Cama, which, if fhe had not belonged to an- 
other, might have wounded me.—[ /oud. |—The 
heart of Dufhmanta, young woman, is known 
to all; and thine is betrayed by thy poe de- 
meanor. 

Sac. [Ironically.| You kings are in all cafes 
to be credited implicitly: you perfe@ly know 
the refpec&t which is due to virtue and to man- 
kind ; while females, however modeft, however 
virtuous, know nothing, and {peak nothing truly. 
-——In a happy hour I came hither to feek the _ 
objeét of my affection: in a happy moment I 
received the hand of a prince defcended from 
Puru; a prince who had won my confidence by 
the honey of his words, whilft his heart con- 
cealed the weapon that was to pierce mine. 

[She bides her face and weeps. 

Sarn. This infufferable mutability of the king’s 
temper kindles my wrath. Henceforth let all 
be circumf{pect before they form fecret connec- 
tions: a friendfhip haftily contracted, when both 
hearts are not perfectly known, muft ere long 
become enmity. 

Dufobm. Would thou force me then to com- 
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mit an enormous crime, relying folely on her 
{mooth fpeeches ? 

Sarn. [Scornfully.| Thou haft heard an an- 
{wer.—The words of an incomparable girl, who 
never learned what iniquity was, are here to re- 
ceive'no credit ; while they, whofe learning con- 
fifts in accufing others, and inquiring into crimes, 
are the only perfons who {peak truth! 

Dufom. QO man of unimpeached veracity, I 
certainly am what thou defcribeft; but what 
would be gained by accufing thy female affociate? 

Sara. Eternal mifery. 

Dufbm. No; mifery will never be the portion 
of Puru’s defcendants. 

Sarn. What avails our altercation ?—O king, 
we have obeyed the commands of our precep- 
tor, and now return. Sacontala is by law thy 
wife, whether thou defert or acknowledge her ; 
and the dominion of a hufband is abfolute.— 
Go before us, Gautami. 

[The two Mi/ras and Gautami returning. 

Sac. I have been deceived by this perfidious 
man; but will you, my friends, will you alfo 
forfake me? | [ Following them. 

Gaut. [ Looking back.| My fon, Sacontala fol- 
lows us with affe¢tionate fupplications. What — 
ean, fhe do here with a faithlefs hufband; the 
who is all tendernefs ? 

Sdrn. [Angrily to Sacontala,] O wife, who 
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feeft the faults of thy lord, doft thou defire ‘in- 
dependence? [Sacontala tops, and trembles. 

Sarad. Let the queen hear. If thou beeft 
what the king proclaims thee, what right hast 
thou to complain? But if thou knoweft the pu- 
rity of thy own foul, it will become thee to wait 
as a handmaid in the manfion of thy lord. Stay, 
then, where thou art: we muft return to Canna. 

Dufhm. Deceive her not, holy men, with vain 
expectations. The moon opens the night flower ; 
and the fun makes the water lily bloflom: each 
ts confined to its own obje@&: and thus a virtu- 
ous man abftains from any conneétion with the 
wife of another. 

Sarn. Yet thou, O king, who feareft to offend 
religion and virtue, art not afraid to defert thy 
wedded wife ; pretending that the variety of thy 
publick affairs has made thee forget thy private 
contract. 

Dufbm. [To bis Prieft.| 1 really have no re- 
‘membrance of any fuch engagement; and I afk 
thee, my fpiritual counfellor, whether of the two 
offences be the greater, to forfake my own wife, or 
to have an intercourfe with the wife of another ¢ 

Prieft. [After fome dekberation.| We may 
adopt an expedient between both. 

Dufbm. Let my venerable guide command. 

Preft. The young woman may dwell till her 
delivery in my houfe. 
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Dufhm. For what purpofe ? 

Prieft. Wife 2ftrologers have affured the king, 
that he will be the father of an iluftrious prince, 
whofe dominion will be bounded by the weftern 
and eaftern feas: now, if the holy man’s daugh- 
ter fhall bring forth a fon whofe hands ard feet 
bear the marks of extenfive fovereignty, I will 
do homage to her as my queen, and conduct her 
to the royal apartments; if not, fhe fhall return 
in due time to her father. 

Dujfbm. Be it as you judge proper. 

Prieft. [To Sacontala.| This way: my daugh- 
ter, follow me. 

Sac. O earth! mild goddefs, give me a place 
within thy bofom! 

She goes out weeping with the Prieft; while 
the two Mifras go out by a different way 
with Gautami——Dufhmanta /tands me- 
ditating on the beauty of Sacontala; but 
the imprecation ftill clouds his memory. ] 

Behind the fcenes. Oh! miraculous event! 

Dufhm. [Liftening.] What can have hap- 
pened !. 





The Prieft re-enters. 


Prieft. Hear, O king, the ftupendous event. 
When Canna’s pupils had departed, Sacontala, 
bewailing her adverfe fortune, extended her arms 
and wept; when—— 
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Dufom, What then? 

Prieft. A body of light, in a female fhape, 
defcended near Apfaraftirt’ha, where the nymphs 
of heaven are worfhiped; and having caught 
her haftily in her bofom, difappeared. 

{ All expres aftonifhment. 

Dufbm. 1 fufpected from the beginning fome 
work of forcery.—The bufinefs is over; and it 
is needlefs to reafon more on it.—Let thy mind, 
Somarata, be at reft. . 

Prieft. May the king be victorious. 

{ He goes out. 

Dufbm. Chamberlain, I have been greatly 
haraffed; and thou, Warder, go before me to 
a place of repofe. 

Ward. This way; let thetsing come this way. 

Dufhm. | Advancing, afde.| 1 cannot with all 
my efforts recolle& my nuptials with the daugh- 
ter of the hermit; yet fo agitated is my heart, 
that it almoft induces me to believe her ftory. — 

[ All go out. 
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ACT VI 
SCENE—AZ StTreEET. 


Enter a Superintendent of Police with two Off 
cers, leading a man with his hands bound. 


Firft Oficer. Striking the prifoner. 


"TAKE that, Cumbhilaca, if Cumbhilaca be thy 
name; and tell us now where thou gotteft this 
ring, bright with a large gem, on which the 
 king’s name is engraved. 

Cumbh. [Trembling.| Spare me, I entreat 
your honours to {pare me: I am not guilty of fo 
great a crime as you fufpedct. 

Firft Of. O diftinguifhed Brahmen, didft 
“thou then receive it from the king as a reward 
of fome important fervice ? 

_ Cumbb. Only hear me: I am a poor fifher- 
man dwelling at Sacravatara—— 

Second Off. Did we afk, thou thief, about thy 
tribe or thy dwelling-place? 

Sup. O Suchaca, let the fellow tell his own 
ftory. Now conceal nothing, firrah. 

Firft Off. Dott thou hear? Do as our mafter 
commands, 
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Cumbb. 1 am a man who fupport my family 
by catching fifh in nets, or with hooks, and by 
various other contrivances. 

Sup. [Laughing.| A virtuous way of gaining | 
a livelihood! 

Cumbh. Blame me not, mafter. The occupa- 
tion of our forefathers, how low foever, mutt 
not be forfaken; and a man who kills animals 
for fale may have a tender heart though his act 
‘be cruel. 

Sup. Go on, go on. 

Cumbh, One day having caught a large R6- 
hita fifth, I cut it open, and faw this bright ring — 
in its ftomach; but when I offered to fell it, I 
was apprehended by your honours. So far only 
am I guilty of taking the ring. Will you now 
continue beating and bruifing me to death? 

Sup. [Smelling the ring.] It is certain, Jaluca, 
that this gem has been in the body of a fifth. 
The cafe requires confideration ; and I will men- 
tion it to fome of the king’s houfehold. 

Both Off. Come on, cutpurfe. 

[They advance, 

Sup. Stand here, Suchaca, at the great gate of | 
the city, and wait for me, while I {peak to fome -- 
of the officers in the palace. 

Both Off. Go, Rajayucta. May the king fa- 
vour thee. [The Supermtendent toes out. 

VOL, VII. II 
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Second Off. Our mafter will ftay, I fear, a 

long while. 

Fir Off. Yes; accefs to kings can only be 
had at their leifure. 

Second Of. The tips of my fingers itch, my 
friend Jaluca, to kill this cutpurfe. 

Cumbs. You would put to death atr innocent 
man. | 

Firft Off. [Looking.] Here comes our miafter. 
—The king has decided quickly. Now, Cumb- 
hilaca, you will either fee your companions 
again, or be the food of fhakals and vultures. 


The Superintendent re-enters. 





Sup. Let the fifherman immediately 

Cumbh. [In an agony.| Oh! I am a dead 
man. | , 

Sup. ——be difcharged.—Hola! fet him at 
liberty. The king fays he knows his innocence ; 
and his ftory is true. 

Second Off. As our mafter commands,___The 
fellow is brought back from the manfion of 
Yama, to which he was haftening. 

[Unbinding the fifberman. 

Cumbh. [ Bowing.] My lord,.I owe ie life, 
to your kindnefs. 

Sup. Rife, friend ; and hear with delight that 
the king gives thee a fum of money equal to the 


\ 
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full value of the ring: it is a fortune to a man 
in thy ftation. [ Geving him the money. 

Cumbh. [With rapture.] I am tranfported 
with joy. 

Firft Off. This vagabond feems to be taken 
down from the ftake, and fet on the back of a 
ftate elephant. 

Second Off. The king, I fuppofe, has a great 
affection for his gem. 

Sup. Not for its intrinfick value ; but I gueff- 
ed the caufe of his ecftafy when he faw it. 

Both Off. What could occafion it? 

Sup. I fufpe& that it called to his memory 
fome perfon who has a place in his heart; for 
though his mind be naturally firm, yet, from, 
the moment when he beheld the ring, he was 
for fome minutes exceffively agitated. 

Second Off. Our mafter has given the king 
extreme pleafure. 

Firft Of. Yes; and i the means of this fith- 
catcher. [ Looking fiercely at him. 

Cumbb. Be not angry—Half the money thall 
be divided between you to purchafe wine. 

Firft Of. Oh! now thou art our beloved 
friend.—Good wine is the firft obje& of our 
affe€tion.—Let us go together to the vintners. 

| [ They all go out. 


Ir2 
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SCENE— The GarpeEn of the PALACE. 
The Nymph Mifracési appears in the air. 

Mifr. My firft tafk was duly performed when 
I went to bathe in the Nymphs’ pool; and 1 
now muft fee with my own eyes how the vir- 
tuous king is afflicted.—Sacontala is dear to 
this heart, becaufe fhe is the daughter of my be- 
Yoved Ménaca, from whom I received both com- 
miffions.—[Se looks round.|—Ah! on a day 
full of delights the monarch’s family feem op- 
‘prefled with fome new forrow.——By exerting 
my fupernatural power I could know what has 
‘paffed ; but refpect muft be fhown to the defire 
‘of Ménaca, I will retire, therefore, among 
thofe plants, and obferve what is done without 
‘being vifible. [She de/cends, and takes her ftation, 








Enter two Damfels, attendants on the God of 
Love. 

Firft Damf. [Looking at an Amra‘flower.J— 
The bloffoms of yon Amra, waving on the green 
ftalk, are frefh and light as the breath of this 
vernal month. I muft préfent the goddefs Reti 
with a bafket of them. . 

Second Damf. Why, my Parabhritic4, doft 
' thou mean to prefent it alone? 


Firft Damf. O my friend Madhucariea, when 
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a female Cécila, which my name implies, fees a 
blooming Amra, fhe becomes entranced, and 
lofes her recollection. | | 

Second Damf. [With tranfport.] What ! ! is, 
the feafon of fweets actually returned ? 

Firft Damf. Yes; the feafon in which we 
muft fing of nothing but wine and love. | 

Second Dam/. Support me, then, while I climb 
up this tree, and ftrip it of its fragrant gems, 
which we will carry as an offering to Cama. 

Firft Damf. If I affift, I muft have a moiety 
of the reward which the god will beftow. 

Second Damf. To be fure, and without any 
previous bargain. We are only one foul, you 
know, though Brahma has given it two bodies. 
——[She chmbs up, and gathers the flowers. |-— 
Ah! the buds are hardly opened. Here is 
one a little expanded, which diffufes a charming 
odour——[Taking a handful of buds.|—This 
flower is facred to the god who bears a fifth on 
his banner.—O {weet bloffom, which I now con- 
fecrate, thou well deferveft to point the fixth 
arrow of Camadéva, who now takes his bow to 
pierce myriads of youthful hearts. 

So throws down a bloffom. 








The old Ghanbetian enters. 


Cham. [_Angrily.| Defift from breaking off | 
thofe half-opened buds: there will be no jubilee 
this ue our ee has forbidden it. | 
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Both Damf. Oh! pardonus. We really knew 
not the prohibition. 

Cham. You knew it not!—Even the trees 
which the {pring was decking, and the birds who 
perch on them, fympathize with our monarch. 
Thence it is, that yon buds, which have long ap- 
peared, fhed not yet their prolifick duft; and the. 
flower of the Curuvaca, though perfe@ly form- 
ed, remains veiled in a clofed chalice ; while the 
voice of the Cocila, though the cold dews fall 
no more, is fixed within his throat; and even 
Smara, the god of defire, replaces the fhaft half- 
drawn from his quiver. 

Mir. { Afide.| The king, no doubt, is con- 
ftant and tender-hearted. | 

Firft Damf. A few days ago, Mitravafu, the 
governor of our province, difpatched us to kifs 
‘the feet of the king, and we come to decorate his 
groves and gardens with various emblems: thence 
it is, that we heard nothing of his interdict. 
Cham. Beware then of reiterating your of. 
fence. 

Second Damf. To obey our lord will certainly 
be our delight ; but if we are permitted to hear 
the ftory, tell us, we pray, what has induced our 
fovereign to forbid the ufual feftivity. 

Mir. | Afde.| Kings are generally fond of 
gay entertainments; and there muft be fome 
weighty reafon for the prohibition. 

Cham. [Afide.] The affair is publick: why 
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not the calamitous defertion of Sacontalé reach- 
ed your ears? 

Firft Damf. We heard her tale from the go- 
vernor, as far as the fight of the fatal ring. 

Cham. Then I have little to add.—_—When 
the king’s memory was reftored, by the fight of 
his gem, he inftantly exclaimed: ‘ Yes, the in- 
“© comparable Sacontala is my lawful wife; and 
“‘ when I rejected her, I had loft my reafon.”— 
He fhowed ftrong marks of extreme affliGion — 
and penitence; and from that moment he has | 

abhorred the pleafures of life. No longer does 
he exert his refpectable talents from day to day 
for the good of his people: he prolongs his. 
nights without clofing his eyes, perpetually roll- 
ing on the edge of his couch ; and when he rifes, 
he pronounces not one fentence aptly; miftak- 
ing the names of the women in his apartments, 
and through diftraction, calling each of them 
Sacontala; then he fits abafhed, with his head 
long bent on his knees. 

Mir. | Afide.| This is oleafing to me, very 
pleafing. 

- Cham. By reafon of the deep forrow which 
now prevails in his heart, the vernal jubilee has 
been interdicted. 

Both Damf. The prohibition is highly pro- 


per. 
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Behind the feenes. Make way! The king is 
pafiing. 

Cham. [ Liftening.| Here comes the monarch: 
depart therefore, damfels, to your own province. 


[The two Damfels go out. 


Dufhmanta enters in penitential weeds, preceded 
by a Warder, and attended by. Madhavya. 


Cham. [Looking at the king.| Ah! how ma- 
jeftick are noble forms in every habiliment !— 
Our prince, even in the garb of affliction, is a 
venerable’ obje&t.—Though he has abandoned | 
pleafure, ornaments, and bufinefs; though he is 
‘become fo thin, that his golden bracelet falls 
loofened even down to his wrift; though his 
lips are parched with the heat of his fighs, and 
his eyes are fixed open by long forrow and want 
of fleep, yet am I dazzled by the blaze of virtue 
which beams in his countenance like a diamond 
exquifitely polifhed. 

Mir. [ Afide, gazing on Duthmanta.] With 
good reafon is my beloved Sacontala, though 
difgraced and rejected, heavily oppreffed with 
grief through the abfence of this youth. 

Dufhm. | Advancing flowly in deep meditation. | 
When my darling with an antelope’s eyes would 
have reminded me of our love, I was affuredly 
flumbering ; but excefs of mifery has awaken-. 
ed me. } | 
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| Mafr. [Afide.} The charming girl will at laft 
be happy. 

Madb. [ Afide.| This monarch of ours. is — 
caught again in the gale of affection; and I 
hardly know a remedy for his illneds. 

Cham. [ Approaching Dufhmanta.} May the 
king be victorious!—Let him furvey yon fine 
woodland, thefe cool walks, and this blooming 
garden; where he may repofe with pleafure on 
banks of delight. 

Dufhm. (Not attending to bim.| Warder, in- 
form the chief minifter in my name, that having 
refolved on a long abfence from the city, I do 
not mean to fit for fome time in the tribunal ; 
but let him write and difpatch to me all the cafes 
that may arife among my fubjets. 

Ward. As the king commanda. :.-. 

Tue, ae eae bed ry Vo fhe cet is wee out. 

Dufhm. [To the Chamberlain, ] And thou, 
Parvatayana, neglect not thy ftated bufinefs. 

Cham. By no means. [He goes out. 

Madb. You have not left a fly in the garden, 
—Amufe yourfelf now in this retreat, which | 
feems pleafed with the departure of the dewy 
feafon. 

Dufbm. O Madhavya, when perfons accufed 
of great offences prove wholly innocent, fee how 
their accufers are punifhed !—-—A phrenfy ob- 
frugted my remembrance of any former love 
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for the daughter of the fage ; and now the heart- 
born god, who delights in giving pain, has fixed 
in his bow-ftring a new fhaft pointed with the 
bloffom of an Amra.——The fatal ring having | 
reftored my memory, fee me deplore with tears 
of repentance the lofs of my beft beloved, whom 
_ TF rejeéted without caufe; fee me overwhelmed 
with forrow, even while the return of {pring 
fills the hearts of all others with pleafure. 
Mddh. Be ftill, my friend, whilft I break 
Love's arrows with my ftaff. 
[ He ftrikes off fome flowers from an 
 Amra tree. | 
Dujfbm. { Meditating.| Yes, I acknowledge the 
fupreme power of Brahma. [To Madhavya. | 
Where now, my friend, fhall I fit and recreate 
my fight with the flender fhrubs which bear a 
faint refemblance to the fhape of Sacontala ? 

‘ Madh. You will foon fee the damfel {killed 
in painting, whom you informed that you would 
{pend the forenoon in yon bower of Madhavi 
creepers ; and fhe will bring the queen’s picture 
which you commanded her to draw. 

Dufbm. My foul will be delighted even by 
her picture.——Show the way to the bower. 

Madh. This way, my friend.——[ They both 
advance, Mifracési following them.| The arbour 
of twining Madhavis, embellifhed with frag-- 
ments of ftone like bright gems, appears by its 
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pleafantnels, though aie a voice, to bid thee 
welcome.——Let us enter it, and be feated. 
[They both fit down in the bower. 

Mir. | Afide.} From behind thefe branchy 
fhrubs I fhall behold the picture of my Sacon- 
tala.——TI will afterwards haften to report the 
fincere affection of her hufband. 

[ She conceals herfelf. 

Dufhm. [Sighing.| O my approved friend, 
the whole adventure of the hermitage is now 
frefh in my memory.—! informed you how 
deeply I was affected by the firft fight of the 
damfel ; but when fhe was rejected by me you 
were not prefent.—Her name was often repeated 
by me (how, indeed, fhould it not?) in our 
converfation.— What! haft thou forgotten, as I 
had, the whole ftory ? 

Mir. | Afide.| The fovereigns of the world 
muft not, I find, be left an inftant without the 
objects of their love. 

Madh. Oh, no: I have not forgotten it; but. 
at the end of our difcourfe you affured me that 
your love tale was invented folely for your di- 
verfion ; and this, in the fimplicity of my heart, 
I believed.—Some great event feems in all this 
affair to be predeftined in heaven. 

Mifr. { Afde.| Nothing is more true. 

Dufbm. [ Having meditated.} O! my friend, 
fuggelt fome relief for my torment. 


Pom 
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Madh. What new pain torments you? Vir- 
tuous men fhould never be thus afflicted: the 
moft violent wind fhakes not mountains. 

Dufom. When 1 reflec&t on the fituation of 
your friend Sacontala, who muft now be greatly 
affected by my defertion of her, 1 am without 
comfort.—She made an attempt to follow the 
Brahmens and the matron: Stay, faid the fage’s 
pupil, who was revered as the fage himfelf: 
Stay, faid he, with a loud voice. Then once 
more fhe fixed on me, who had betrayed her, 
that celeftial face, then bedewed with gufhing 
tears; and the bare idea of her pain burns me | 
like an envenomed javelin. 

Mi/r. [ A4fde.] How he affli@s himfelf! I 
really fympathize with him. 

Madb. Surely fome inhabitant of the heavens 
muft have wafted her to his manfion. 

Dujfem. No; what male divinity would have 
taken the pains to carry off a wife fo firmly at- 
tached to her lord? Ménaca, the nymph of 
Swerga, gave her birth; and fome of her attend- 
ant nymphs have, I imagine, concealed her at the 
defire of her mother. 

Mifr. [ Afide.| To reje& Sacontala was, no 
doubt, the effe& of a delirium, not the a@ of a 
waking man. 

Madb. If it be thus, you will foonmeet her again. 

Dujhm. Alas! why do you think fo? 
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Mddb. Becaufe no father and mother can 
long endure to fée their daughter on of het 
hufband. 

‘Dujbm. Was it fleep that impaited my me- 
mory? Was it delufion? Was it an error of my 
judgement? Or was it the deftined reward of my 
bad a¢tions? Whatever it was, I am fenfible 
that, until Sacontala return to thefe arms, I fhall 
be plunged in the abyfs of afflidion. 

Médb. Do not defpair: the fatal ring is itfelf 
an example that the loft may be found.—Events 
. which were foredoomed by Heaven muft not be 

lamented. 

Dufbm. [Looking at hts ring.| The fate of 
this ring, now fallen from a {tation which it will 
‘not eafily regain, I may at leaft deplore.—O gem, 
thou art removed from the foft finger, beautiful 
“with ruddy tips, on which a place had been 
affigned thee ; and, minute as thou-art, thy bad 
qualities appear from the fimilarity of thy pu- 
‘nifhment to mine. 

Mi/r. | Afide.] Had it found -a -way to any 
other hand its lot would have been truly de- 
‘plorable. O Ménaca, how wouldft-thou be 
‘delighted ‘with the converfation which — 
‘my ears! 

Médb, Let me know, I pray, by what means 
the ring: obtained a place on the finger of Sacon- — 
tala. o 4 
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Dufbm, You thall know, my friend.—When 
I was coming from the holy foreft to my capi- 
tal, my beloved, with tears in her eyes, thus ad-~ 
dreffed me: “ How long will the fon of my 
“lord keep me in his remembrance?” 

Madh. Well; what then? 

Dufbm. Then, fixing this ring on lias lovely 
finger, I thus anfwered: “ Repeat each day one 
“of the three fyllables engraved on this gem; 
“and before thou haft f{pelled the word Duth- 
“ manta, one of my nobleft officers fhall attend 
© thee, and conduct my darling to her palace.” 
—Yet I forgot, I deferted her in my phrenfy. 

Mi/r. [| Afide.} A charming interval of three 
days was fixed between their feparation and their 
meeting, which the will of Brahma rendered 
unhappy. 

Maédh. But how came the ring to enter, like 
a hook, into the mouth of a carp? 

Dufbm. When my beloved was lifting water 
to her head in the pool of Sachitirt’ha, the ring 
muft have dropped unfeen. 

_Madh. It is very probable. 

Mir. [Afide.} Oh! it was thence that the 
king, who fears nothing but injuftice, doubted 
the reality of his marriage ; but how, I wonder, 
‘gould his memory be connected with a ring? 
[Dufbm. 1 am really angry with this gem. 
Madh. [Laughing.] So am I with this ftaff. 
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Dufhm. Why fo, Madhavya? 

Madh. Becaufe it prefumes to be fo ftraight 
when I[ am fo crooked.—Impertinent ftick ! 

Dufhm. {| Not attending to him.| How, O ring, 
~ couldft thou leave that hand adorned with foft 
long fingers, and fall into a pool decked only 
with water lilies?—The anfwer is obvious: thou 
art irrational.—But how could J, who was born 
with a reafonable foul, defert my only beloved? 

Mir. | Afide.| He anticipates my remark. 

_ Madh. [ Afide.| So; I muft wait here during 

his meditations, and perifh with hunger. 

Dufbm. O my darling, whom I treated with 
difrefpe&, and forfook without reafon, when will 
this traitor, whofe heart is deeply ftung with re- 
pentant forrow, be once more bleffed with a 
fight of thee? 


A Damilel enters with a picture. 


Dam/f. Great king, the piCture is finifhed. 

{ Holding it before bim, 

Dufbm. [Gazing on it.| Yes; that is her face; 

thofe are her beautiful eyes; thofe her lips em- 

bellifhed with {miles, and furpaffing the red 

luftre of the Carcandhu fruit: her mouth feems, 

though painted, to fpeak, and her countenance — 

darts beams of affection blendéd with a vanely 
of melting tints. 


Méddb, Truly, my friend, it is a picture fweet 
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as love itfelf: my eye glides up and down to 
feaft on every particle of it; and it gives me as 
much delight as if I were actually converfing 
with the living Sacontala. | 

Mifr. [Afide.| An exquifite piece of paint- 
ing !———My beloved friend feems to ftand be- 
fore my eyes. 

Dufbm. Yet the picture is infinitely below the 
original; and my warm fancy, by fupplying its 
imperfections, reprefents, in fome degree, the 
lovelinefs of my darling. 

Mir. [ Afide.| His ideas are fuitable to his 
exceffive love and fevere penitence. 

Dufhm. {Sighing.| Alas! I reje&ted her when 
fhe lately approached me, and now I do homage 
to her picture; like a traveller who negligently 
paffes by a clear and full rivulet, and foon ar- 
dently thirfts for a falfe appearance of water on 
the fandy defert. 

Madb. There are fo many female Siases on 
this canvas, that I cannot well diftinguith the 
lady Sacontala. 

Mir. { Afde.| The old man is ignorant of 
her tranfcendent beauty; her eyes, which fafci- 
nated the foul of his prince, never fparkled, I 
fuppefe, on Madhavya. 

Dufbm. Which of the figures do you conceive 
intended for the queen? 

Médh. [Examining the pitture.| It is the, I 
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imapine, who looks a little fatigued; with the 
firing of her veft rather loofe ; the flender ftalks. 
of her arms falling languidly; a few bright drops 
on her face, and fome flowers dropping from 
her untied locks. That muft be the queen; and 
the reft, I fuppofe, are her damfels. 

Dufbm. You judge well; but my affection 
requires fomething more in the piece. Befides, 
through fome ‘defect in the colouring, a tear 
feems trickling down her cheek, which ill fuits 
the ftate in which I defired to fee her painted. 
—[To the Damfel.|\—The picture, O -Chatu- 
rica, is unfinifhed. Go back to the painting 
room and bring the implements of thy-art. 

Dam/f. Kind Madhavya, hold the pi€ture while 
I obey the king. 

- Dufbm. No; I will hold it. 

[He takes the pifture; and the Damfel goes out. 

Madh. What elfe is to be painted? 

Mir. [ Afide.] He defires, I prefume, to add. 
all-thofe circumftances which became the fitua- 
tion of his beloved in the hermitage. 

Dujfhm. In this landfcape, my friend, I with 
to fee reprefented the river Malini, with fome 
amorous Flamingos on its green margin; farther 
back muft appear fome hills near the mountain 
Himalaya, furrounded with herds of Chamaras ; 
and in the foreground, a dark fpreading tree, 
with fome mantles of woven bark fufpended on 
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its branches to be dried by the funbedms ; while 
a pair of black antelopes couch in its fhade, and 
the female gently rubs her beautiful forehead on. 
the horn of the male. 

Madh, Add what you pleafe; but, i in my 
judgement, the vacant places fhauld be filled with 
old hermits, bent, like me, towards the ground. 

Dufbm. {Not attending to hits.| Qh! I had 
forgotten that my beloved herfelf muft have 
fome new ornaments. 

_ Médk. What, I pray? 

Mifr. [| Afide.] Such, no doubt,:as become a 
damfel bred in a foreft. 

Dufom. The artift had omitted a Sicitha 
flower with its peduncle fixed behind her foft 
ear, and its filaments waving over part of her 
cheek ; and between her breafts muft be placed 
a knot of delicate fibres, from the ftalks of water 
lilies, like the rays of an autumnal moon. 

Madh. Why does the queen cover part of 
wher face, as if fhe was afraid of fomething, with 
the tips of her fingers, that glow like the flowers 
of the Cuvalaya?—Oh! I now perceive an ime 
pudent bee, that thief of odours, who feems eager 
to fip honey from the lotos of her mouth. 
Dufhm. & bee! drive off the importunate in- 
fect. | 

Madé. 'The king has fupreme power over all 
offenders, 
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Dufiss. O male bee, who approacheft the 
lovely inhabitants of a (flowery grove, why doft 
thou expofe thyfelf to the pain of being reje@t- 
ed '—See where thy female fits on a blofiom, 
and, though thirfty, waits for thy return: with- 
out thee fhe will not tafte its nectar. 

Mir. [ Afide.] A wild, but apt, addrefs ! 

Mads. The perfidy of male bees is proverbial. 

Dujfhm. { Angrily.| Shouldft thou touch, Q 
_ bee, the lip of my darling, ruddy as a freth leaf 
on which no wind has yet breathed, a lip from. 
which I drank fweetnefs in the banquet of love, 
thou fhalt, by my order, be imprifoned in the 
center of a lotos. Doft thou ftill difobey me ? 

Mddb. How can he fail to obey, fince you 
denounce fo fevere a punifhment? [_4/de, laugh. 
ing. J—He is ftark mad with love and affliction; 
whilft I, by keeping him company, fhall be as 
mad as he without either. 

Dufbm. After my pofitive injunction, art thou 
ftill unmoved ? 

Mifr. [| Afide.| How does excefs of paffion 
alter even the wife! 

Madh. Why, my friend, it is only a painted 
bee. ' 

Mifr. [ Afide.| Oh! I perceive his miftake: 
it fhows the perfection of the art. But why 
does he continue mufing ? ? 

Dufobm. What ill-natured remark was that ?— 

K K 2 
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Whilft I am enjoying the rapture of beholding 
her to whom my foul is attached, thou, cruel re» 
membrancer, telleft me that it is a a picture. 
—[Weeping.| 

Mifr. [Afide.| Such are the woes of a fepa- 
rated lover! He is on all fides entangled in 
forrow. : 

Dufbm. Why do I thus indulge unremitted 
grief? That intercourfe with my darling which 
dreams would give, is prevented by my conti- 
nued inability to repofe; and my tears will not 
fuffer me to view her diftin@ly even in this 
picture. ) 

Mir. [ Afide. ; His mifery acquits him en- 
tirely of having deferted her in his perfect fenfes. 


The Damfel re-enters. 


Damf. As I was advancing, O king, with my 
box of pencils and colours 

Dufbm. | Haftily.] What happened ? 

Damf. \t was forcibly feized by the queen 
Vafumati, whom her maid Pingalica had ap- 
prifed of my errand; and fhe faid: “ I will my- 
“ felf deliver the cafket to the fon of my lord.” 

Mads. How came you to be releafed ? 

Damf. While the queen’s maid was difen- 
gaging the fkirt of her mantle, which had been 
caught by the branch of a thorny fhrub, I ftole 
away. 
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DufBm. Friend Madhavya, my great atten- 
tion to Vafumati has made her arrogant; and 
fhe will foon be here: be it your care to conceal 
the picture. 

Madh. { Afide.| 1 with you would conceal it 
yourtfelf. ——|[He takes the picture, and ri ifes.| — 
[ Aloud. |—If, indeed, you will difentangle 
me from the net of your fecret apartments, to 
which I am confined, and fuffer me to dwell on 
the wall Méghach’handa which encircles them, I 
will hide the piCture in a place where none thall 
fee it but pigeons. [ He goes out. 

Mifr. [| Afide.| How honourably he keeps his 
former engagements, though his heart be now 
fixed on another object! 





AA Warder enters with a leaf. 

Ward. May the king profper ! 

Dufbm. Warder, haft thou lately feen the 
queen Vafumati? 

Ward. \ met her, O king; but when fhe per- 
ceived the leaf in my hand, fhe retired. 

Dufbm. The queen diftinguifhes time: fhe 
would not impede my publick bufinefs. 

Ward. The chief minifter fends this meflage: 
‘¢ T have carefully ftated a cafe which has arifen 
“in the city, and accurately committed it to 
“ writing: let the king deign to confider it.” 

Dufhm. Give me the leaf.——[Receiving it, 
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and reading. | “ Be it prefented at the foot 
“ of the king, that a merchant named Dhana- 
" vriddhi, who had extenfive commerce at fea, 
** was loft in'a late fhipwreck: he had no child 
** born ; and has left a fortune of many millions, 
“* which belong, if the king commands, to the 
“royal treafury.’——[With forrow.]|—Oh! 
_ how great a misfortune it is to die childlefs! 
Yet with his affluence he muft have had many 
wives :—let an inquiry be made whether any 
one of them is pregnant. 

_ Ward. J have heard that his wife, the daughter 
of an excellent man, named Sac¢taca, has already 
performed the ceremonies ufual on pregnancy. 

Dufom. The child, though unborn, has a title 
to his father’s property—Go : bid the mini- 
{ter make my judgement publick. 

Ward. \ obey. > 3 [ Going. 

Dufbm, Stay a while.— 

Ward. [ Returning.| I am here. 

Dujom: Whether he had or had not left off- 
fpring, the eftate fhould not have been forfeit- 
ed.——Let it be proclaimed, that whatever kinf- 
man any one of my fubjects may lofe, Duth- 
manta (excepting always the cafe of forfeiture 
for crimes) will fupply, in tender affetion, the 
place of that kinfman. 

Ward, The proclamation fhall be made. 


[ He goes out. 
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[Duthmanta continues meditating.] 


Re-enter Warder. 

© king! the royal decree, which proves that 
your virtues are awake after a long flumber, was 
heard with burfts of applaufe. 

. Dufbm. [Sighing deeply.| When an illurious 
man dies, alas, without an heir, his eftate goes 
to a ftranger; and fuch will be the fate of all the 
wealth accumulated by the fons of Puru. 

Ward. Heaven avert the calamity! 

[ Goes out. 

Dufbm. Wo is me! I am ftripped of all the 
felicity which I once enjoyed. 

Mir. [ Afide.| How his heart aon on the 
idea of his beloved ! 

Dufbm, My \awful wife, whom I bafely de- 
ferted, remains fixed in my foul: fhe would have | 
been the glory of my family, and might have 
produced a fon brilliant as the richeft fruit of 
the teeming earth. | 

Mifr. [ Afide.| She is not forfaken by all; 
and foon, I truft, will be thine. 

Dam/. [ Afide.| What a change has the mi~ 
nifter made in the king by fending him that mif- 
chievous leaf! Behold, he is deluged with tears. 

Dufbm. Ah me! the departed fouls of my 
anceftors, who claim a fhare ia the funeral cake, 
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which I have no fon to offer, are apprehenfive 
of lofing their due honour, when Dufhmanta 
fhall be no more on earth :——who then, alas, 
will perform in our family thofe obfequies which 
the Véda prefcribes? My forefathers mutt 
drink, inftead of a pure libation, this flood of 
tears, the only offering which a man who dies 
childlefs can make them. [ Weeping. 

Mifr. | Afde.| Such a veil obfcures the king’s 
eyes, that he thinks it total darknefs, though a 
lamp be now fhining brightly. 

Damf. Affli& not yourfelf immoderately: our 
lord is young; and when {fons illuftrious as him-_ 
felf fhall be born of other queens, his anceftors 
will be redeemed from their offences committed 
here below. 

Dufom. (With agony.| The race of Puru, 
which has hitherto been fruitful and unblemifh- 
ed,ends in me; as the river Sere{wati difappears 
in a region unworthy of her divine ftream. 

| | [He faints, 
Dam/f, Let the king reftume confidence.— 
[She fupports him. 

Mijr. [ Afide.| Shall I reftore him? No; he 
-will fpeedily be roufed—-I heard the nymph, Dé- 
vajanani confoling Sacontala in thefe words: 
* As the gods delight in their portion of facri- 
“ fices, thus wilt thou foon .be delighted by the 
“love of thy hufband.” . I go, therefore, to 
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raife her fpirits, and pleafe my friend Ménaca 
with an account of his virtues and his affection 
[She rifes aloft and difappears. 
Behind the fcenes. A Brahmen muft not be 
flain: fave the life of a Brahmen. 
Dufhm. [Reviving and Iiftening.| Hah! was 
not that the plaintive voice of Madhavya? 
Damf. He has probably been caught with the 
picture in his hand by Pingalica and the other 
maids. _ 
Dufhm. Go, Chaturica, and reprove the queen 
in my name for not reftraining her feryants. 
Dam/f. As the king commands, ut snes € leg 
[She goes outa 
Again behind the fcenes. 1 am a Brahmen, and 
muft not be put to death. 
Dujom. It is manifeftly fome Brahmen in 
great danger. Hola! who is there? 





The old Chamberlain enters. 


Cham, What is the king’s pleafure? 

Dufbm, Inquire why the faint-hearted Mad- 
havya cries out fo piteoufly. 

Cham. I will know in an inftant. 

[ He goes out, and returns trembling. 

Dujfbm. 1s there any alarm, Parvatayana? 

Cham. Alarm enough! 

Dufom. What caufes thy tremour ?—Thus do 
men tremble through age: fear fhakes the old 
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man’s body, as the breeze agitates the leaves of 
the Pippala. 

Cham. Oh! deliver thy friend. 

- Dujbm. Deliver him! from what? 

Cham. From diftrefs and danger. 

Dujfom. Speak more plainly. 

Cham. The wall which looks to all quarters 
éf the heavens, and is named, from the clouds 
which cover it, Méghach’handa 

Dufom. What of that ? 

Cham. From the fummit of that wall, the 
pinnacle of which is hardly attainable even by 
the blue-necked pigeons, an evil being, invifible 
to human eyes, has violently carried away the 
friend of your childhood. 

Dufbm. [Starting up haftily.| What! are 
even my fecret apartments infefted by fuperna- 
tural agents '—Royalty is ever fubjedted to mo- 
leftation.—A king knows not even the mifchiefs 
_ which his own negligence daily and hourly oc- 
cafions :—how then fhould he know what path 
his people are treading ; and how fhould he cor- 
rect their manners when his own are uncorre@- 
ed? 

Bebind the fcenes. Oh, help! Oh, releafe me. 

Dufbm. [Liftening and advancing.| Fear not, 
my friend, fear nothing—— 

Behind the fcenes. Not fear, when a monfter 
has caught me by the nape of my neck, and 
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means to {nap my backbone as he would fnap a 

fugar-cane ! 

_  Dufbm. [ Derting bis eyes ied ] Hola! my 
bow—— 


AA Warder enters with the king’s bow and quiver. 


Ward. Here are our great hero’s arms. 
[Duthmanta ¢ekes bis bow end an arrow, 

Behind the fcenes, Herel ftand ; and, thirfting 
for thy freth blood, will flay thee ftruggling as a 
tyger flays a calf. Where now is thy pro- 
tector, Dufhmanta, who grafps his bow to de- 
fend the oppreffed ? 

Dufhm. [Wrathfully.| The demon names me 
with defiance.—Stay, thou bafeft of monfters.— 
Here am I, and thou fhalt not long exift.— 
[ Rasfing his bow. |—Show the way, Parvatayana, 
to the ftairs of the terrace. 

Cham. This way, great king!——- 

[All go out haftsly. 





The SCENE changes to a broad TERRACE. 


Enter Dufhmanta. 
Dufbm. (Looking round.| Ah! the place is 
deferted. 
Behind the fcenes. Save me, oh! fave me,—I 
fee thee, my friend, but thou canft not difcern 
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me, who, like a-moufe in the claws of a cat, 
have no hope of life. 

Dujfbm. But this arrow fhall diftinguifh thee 
from thy foe, in fpight of the magick which ren- 
ders thee invifible-——-Madhavya, ftand firm ; 
and thou, blood-thirfty fiend, think not of de- 
ftroying him whom I love and will proteé&t.— 
See, I thus fix a fhaft which fhall pierce thee, 
who deferveft death, and fhall fave a. Brahmen 
who deferves long life; as the celeftial bird fips 
the milk, and leaves the water which has been 
mingled with it. [ He draws the bowftring. 





Enter Matali and Madhavya. 


Mat. The god Indra has deftined evil de- 
mons to fall by thy fhafts: againft them let thy. 
bow be drawn, and caft on thy friends eyes 
bright with affection. 

Dufbm. [Aftonifhed, giving back his arms.) 
Oh! Matali, welcome; I greet the driver of 
Indra’s car. 

Madb. What! this cutthroat was putting me 
to death, and thou greeteft him with a kind wel- 
come ! 

Mat. [Smiling.] O king, live long and con- 
quer! Hear on what errand I am difpatched by 
the ruler of the firmament. _ 

Dufhm. Tam humbly attentive. 
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Mat. There is a race of Danavas;:the thildren. 
of CAélanémi, whom it is found hard to fubdue— 
- Dufom, This I have heard already from.Na- 
red. SO 
Mat. The god with an hundred {facrifices, 
unable to quell that gigantick race, commiffions 
thee, his approved friend, to affail them in the 
front of battle; as the fun with feven fteeds de- 
fpairs of overcoming the dark legions of night, 
and gives way to the moon, who eafily fcatters 
them. Mount, therefore, with me, the car of 
Indra, and, grafping thy bow, advance to affured 
victory. 

Dufbm. Such a mark of diftinétion from the 
prince of good genii honours me highly; but 
fay why you treated fo roughly my poor friend 
_Madhavya. 

Mat. Perceiving that, for fome reafon or an- 
other, you were grievoufly afflicted, I was de- 
firous to roufe your fpirits by provoking you to 
wrath.—The fire blazes when wood is thrown 
on it; the ferpent, when provoked, darts his 
head againft the affailant ; and a man capable of 
acquiring glory, exerts himfelf when his courage 
is excited. 

Dufhm. [To Madhavya.]—My friend, the 
command of Divefpetir muft inftantly ‘he obey- 
ed: go, therefore, and carry the intelligence to 


ite 
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my chief minifter; faying ta him in my name: 
“** Let thy wifdom fecure my. people from dgn- 
‘« ger while this braced bew has a different em- 
<* ployment.” | 
Madh. Y obey; but with it could have been 
employed without affiftance from my: terror. 
[ He goes out. 
Mat. Afcend, great king. 
[Dufhmanta afeends, and Miétali drives 
off the car. 
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ACT VII. 


Dufhmanta with Matali in the car of Indra, 
Suppofed to be above the clouds. 


Dufbmanta. 


1 AM fenfible, O Mitali, that, for having exe- 
cuted the commiffion which Indra gave me, J 
deferved not fuch a profufion of honours. 

Mart. Neither of you is fatisfied. You whe 
have conferred fo great a benefit on the god of 
thunder, confider it as a trifling act of devotion 5 
whilft he reckons not all his kindnefs equal tq 
the benefit conferred. 

Dujbm. There is no comparifon between the 
fervice and the reward.—He furpafled my warm- 
eft expectation, when, before he difmiffed me, 
he made me fit on half of his throne, thus exalt- 
ing me before all the inhabitants of the Empy- 
reum; and {miling to fee his fon Jayanta, who 
ftood near him, ambitious of the fame honour, 
perfumed my bofom with effence of heavenly 
fandal wood, throwing over my neck a garland 
of flowers blown in paradife. 

Mar, O king, you deferve all imaginable re- 
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wards from the fovereign of good genii; whofe . 
empyreal feats have twice been difentangled from 
the thorns of Danu’s race; formerly by the 
claws of the man-lion, and lately by thy unerr- 
ing fhafts. 

Dufbm. My victory proceeded wholly from 
the aufpices of the god; as on earth, when 
fervants profper in great enterprifes, they owe 
_ their fuccefs to the magnificence of their lords. 
Could Arun difpel the fhades of night if 
the deity with a thoufand beams had not placed 
him before the car of day? 

Mat. That cafe, indeed, is parallel.—[{ Driv-= 
eng flowly. |\—See, O king, the full exaltation of 
thy glory, which now rides on the back of hea- 
ven! The delighted genii have been colleCting, 
among the trees of life, thofe crimfon and azure 
dyes, with which the celeftial damfels tinge their . 
beautiful feet; and they now are writing thy 
_ ations in verfes worthy of divine melody. 
Dufbm. [ Modefily.| In my tranfport, O Ma- 
_tali, after the rout of the giants, this wonderful 
place had efcaped my notice.—In what path of 
the winds are we now journeying? . | 

Mat. This is the way which lteads along the | 
triple’ river, heaven’s brighteft ornament, and 
caufes yon luminaries to roll in a circle with dif- 
fufed beams: it is the courfe of a gentle breeze 
which fupports the floating forms of the gods; 
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_ and this path was the fecond ftep of Vifhnu, 


when he confounded the proud Vali. 

Dujfbm. My internal foul, which acts by ex- 
terior organs, is filled by the fight with a charme 
ing complacency. [ Looking at the wheels. |— 
We are now pafling, I guefs, through the region 
of clouds. 

Mat. Whence do you form that con] jetties o 

Dujfbm. The car itfelf inftru@s me that we 
are moving over clouds pregnant with fhowers ; 
for the circumference of its wheels difperfes pel- 
lucid water; the horfes of Indra fparkle with 
lightning ; and I now fee the warbling Chétacas 
defcend from their nefts on the fummits of 
mountains. 

Mat. It is even fo; and in another moment 
you will be in the country which you govern. 

Dufhm..{ Looking down.| Through the rapid, 
yet imperceptible, defcent of the heavenly fteeds, 
I now perceive the allotted ftation of men.—— 
Aftonithing profpect! Itis yet fo diftant from us, 
that the low lands appear confounded with the 
high mountain tops; the trees erect their branchy 
fhoulders, but feem leaflefs; the rivers look like 
bright lines, but their waters vanifh ; and, at this 
inftant, the globe of earth feems thrown upwards 
by fome ftupendous power. : 

Mat... [Looking with reverence on the earth: }. 

VOL. VII. LL 
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How delightful is the abode of mankind !—O 
king, you faw diftindiy. 

. Dufbm. Say, Matali, what mountain is that 
which, like an evening cloud, pours exhilarat- 
ing ftreams, and forms a golden zone between 
the weftern and eaftern feas ? 

Mat. ‘That, O king, is the mountain of Gand- 
harvas, named Hémacuta: the univerfe con- 
tains not a more excellent place for the fuccefs- 
ful devotion of the pious. There Cafyapa, fa- 
ther of the immortals, ruler of men, fon of Ma- 
richi, who fprang from the felf-exiftent, refides | 
with his confort Aditi, bleffed in holy retirement. 

Dufbm. [Devoutly.] This occafion of attain- 
ing good fortune muft not be neglected: may I 
approach the divine pair, and do them complete 
homage? a 

Mat. By all means.—It is an excellent idea! 
—We are now defcended on earth. 

. Dufhm. [With wonder.| Thefe chariot wheels 
yield no found ; no duft arifes from them; and 
» the defcent of the car gave me no fhock. 

. Mat. Such is the difference, O — between 
thy car and that of Indra! 

Dujfbm. Where is the holy retreat of Mari- 
“chi? | 

Mat. [ Pointing. ] A little beyond that grove, 
where you fee a pious Yogi, motionlefs as a pol- 
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lard, holding his thick bufhy hair, and fixing 
his éyes on the folar orb.—Mark; his body is 
half covered with a white ant’s edifice made of 
taifed clay; the {kin of a {nake fupplies the place 
of his facerdotal thread, and part of it girds his 
loins ; a number of knotty plants encircle and 
wound his neck; and furrounding birds’ nefts 
almoft conceal his fhoulders. 

- Dujfbm. I bow to a man of his auftere devd- 
tion, | 

Mat. [Checking the reins.| Thus far, and 
enough.—We now enter the fanctuary of him 
who rules the world, and the groves which are 
watered by ftreams from celeftial fources. 

Dufbm. This afylum is more delightful than 
paradife itfelf: I could fancy myfelf bathing in 
a pool of nectar. 

Mat, [Stopping the car.) Let the king de- 
{cend. : 

Dufbm. [Foyfully defcending.] How canft thou 
leave the car? 

Mat. On fuch an occafion it will remain fix- 
ed: we may both leave it.—This way, victorious 
hero, this way.—Behold the retreat of the truly 
pious. 

Dufhm. 1 fee with equal amazement both the 
pious and their awful retreat.—It becomes, in- 
deed, pure {pirits to feed on balmy air in a foreft 
blooming with trees of life; to bathe in rills 
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dyed yellow with the golden duft of the lotos, 
and to fortify their virtue in the myfterious 
_ bath; to meditate in caves, the pebbles of which 
are unblemifhed gems; and to reftrain their 
paffions, even though nymphs of exquifite beauty 
frolick around them: in this grove alone is at- _ 
tained the fummit of true piety, to which other 
hermits in vain afpire. 

Mét.. In exalted minds the defire of nerfett 
excellence continually increafes.—[ Turning afide. 
—Tell me, Vriddhafacalya, tm what bufinefs is 
the divine fon of Maricht now engaged ?— What 
fayeft thou ?—Is he converfing with the daugh- 
ter of Dacfha, who pradtifes all the virtues of a 
dutiful wife, and is confulting him en moral 
queftions?—Then we mutt await his leifure.—~ 
{To Dufhmanta.| Reft, O king, under the fhade 
ef this Afoca tree, whilft I announce thy. arrival 
to the father of Indra. 

Dujfbm. As you judge right. Mita goes 
out.—Duthmanta feels bis right arm throb.] Why, 
O my arm, doft thou flatter me with a vain 
omen?—My former happinefs is loft, and mifery 
only remains. 

Behind the feenes. Be not fo reftlefs: in every 
fituation thou fhoweft thy bad temper. 

Dujbm. {Lifening.| Hah! this is no place, 
furely, for a malignant difpofition.——-Who can 
be thus rebuked ?—[Looking with furprife.]|—L 
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fee a child, but with no childifh countenance or 
ftrength, whom two female anchorites are en- 
deavouring to keep in order; while he forcibly 
pulls towards him, in rough play, a lion’s whelp 
with a tora mane, who feems juft dragged from 
the half-fucked nipple of the lioneds! 


Ai little Boy and two female Attendants are dif- . 
covered, as defcribed by the king. 


Boy. Open thy mouth, lion’s _— that I 
may count thy teeth. 

Firft Atten. IntraGtable child ! Why doft thou 
torment the wild animals of this foreft, whom 
we cherith as if they were our own. offspring? 
-——Thou feemeft even to {port in anger.—Apt- 
dy have the hermits named thee Servademana, 
fince thou tameft all creatures, 

Dufobm. Ah! what means it that my hea 
inclines to this boy as if he were my own fon? . 
—[ Med:tating.|—Alas! ] have no fon; and the 
refletion makes me once more foft-hearted. 

Second Atten. The lionefs will tear thee to 

pieces if thou releafe not her whelp. 
Boy. [Smiling.] Oh! I am greatly afraid of 
her to be fure ! 
[He bites bis hp, as in defiance of her. 

Dufhm. [ Afide, amazed.| The child exhibits 
the rudiments of heroick valour, and looks like 

fire which blazes from the addition of dry fuel. 
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F irft Atten. My beloved child, fet at liberty 
this young prince of wild beafts ; and I will give 
thee a prettier plaything. | 

Boy. Give it firft.—Whete is it? 

[ Stretching out bis band. 

Dufhm. | Afide, gazing on the child’s palm.] 
What! the very palm of his hand bears the 
marks of empire ; and whilft he thus eagerly ex- 
tends it, fhows its lines of exquifite network, and 
glows like a lotos expanded at early dawn, when 
the ruddy {plendour of its petals hides all other 
tints in obfcurity. | 

Second Atten. Mere words, my Suvrita, will 
not pacify him.—Go, I pray, to my cottage, 
where thou wilt find a plaything made for the 
hermit’s child, Sancara: itis a peacock of earthen- 
ware painted with rich colours. _” 

Firft Atten. 1 will bring it {peedily. 

[ Se goes out. 

Boy. In the mean time I will play with the 
young lion. 

Second Atten. Looking at him with a fmile. 
Let him go, I entreat thee. 

_ Dufbm. [Afide.] 1 feel the tendereft affection 
for this unmanageable child. [Sigé:ng.] —How 
fweet muft be the delight of virtuous fathers, 
' when they foil their bofoms with duft by lifting. 
‘up their playful children, who charm them with 
inarticulate prattle, and fhow the white bloffoms 
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of their teeth, while they laugh innocently at 
every trifling occurrence ! 

Second Atten. [Raifing her finger.| What! 
doft thou fhow no attention to me ?—T[ Looking 
round.|—Are any of the hermits near ?—[ See- 
ing Dufhmanta.]—Oh! let me requeft you, gen- 
tle ftranger, to releafe the lion’s whelp, wha 
cannot difengage himfelf from the Bralp of this 
robuft child. 

Dufhm. I will endeavour. dt dabeastink the — 
Boy and /miling.|—-O thou, who art the fon of 
a pious anchorite, how canft thou difhonour thy 
_ father, whom thy virtues would make happy, by 
violating the rules of this confecrated foreft? It 
becomes a black ferpent only, to infeft the boughs 
of a fragrant fandal tree, 

_ [The Boy releafes the lon, 

Second Atten. I thank you, courteous gueft ; 
—but he is not the fon of an anchorite. . 

Dujfbm. His actions, indeed, which are con- 
formable to his robuftnefe, indicate a different 
birth: but my opinion arofe from the fandctity 
_of the place which he inhabits.—[Taking thé 
— Boy by the band.|\—[ Afide.|—Oh ! fince it gives 
me fuch delight merely to touch the hand of this _ 
child, who is the hopeful fcion of a family un- 
connected with mine, what rapture muft be felt 
by the fortunate man from whom he fprang? 

Second Atten. [Gazing on them alternately.] 
Oh wonderful ! 
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Dujfhm. What has raifed your wonder ? 

Second Atten. The aftonifhing refemblance 
between the child and you, gentle ftranger, to ~ 
whom he bears no relation.—It furprifed me 
alfo to fee, that although he has childifh hu- 
mours, and had no former acquaintance with 
you, yet your words have reftored him to his 
natural good temper. 

Dujfhm. [Rasfing the Boy to bis bofom. | Holy 
_ matron; if he be not the fon of a hermit, what 
then is the name of his family? 

Second Atten. He is defcended from Puru. 

‘Dufbm. [Afide.} Hah! thence, no doubt, 
{prings his difpofition, and my affeGtion for him. 
—|[ Setting him down.|—[ Aloud. It is, I know, 
an eftablifhed ufage among the princes of Puru’s 
race, to dwell at firft in rich palaces with ftuc- 
coed walls, where they protect and cherifh the 
world, but in the decline of life'to feek humbler — 
manfions near the roots of venerable trees, where 
hermits with fubdued paffions pradtife auftere 
devotion.—I wonder, however, that this boy, 
who moves like a god, could have been born of 
a mere mortal. : 

Second Atten. Affable ftranger, your wonder 
will ceafe when you know that his mother is 
related to a celeftial nymph, and brought him 
forth in the facred foréft of Cafyapa. 

'' Dufhm. { Afide.| I am tranfported.—This is a 
frefh ground of hope.—[4/oud, ]|—What virtu- | 
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ous monarch took his éxcellent mother by the 
hand? 

Second Atten. Oh! I muft not give celebrity 
to the name of a king who deferted his lawful 
wife. | Do 

Dujfhm. [ Afide.| Ah! fhe means me.—Let 
me now afk the name of the fweet child’s mo- 
ther. —[ Meditating.|—But it is againft good 
manners to inquire concerning the wife of an- 
other man. 


The Firft Attendant re-enters with a toy. 


Firft Atten. Look, Servademana, look at the 
beauty of this bird, Saconta lavanyam. 

Boy. [ Looking eagerly round.| Sacontala! Oh, 
where is my beloved mother ? 

| [ Both Attendants inal 

Firft Atten, He tenderly loves his mother, 
and was deceived by an equivocal phrafe. 
- Second Atten. My child, fhe meant only the 
beautiful fhape and colours of this peacock. 

Dufhm. [ Afide.} 1s my Sacontala then his 
mother? Or has that dear name been given to 
fome other woman ?—This converfation refem- 
bles the fallacious appearance of water in a de- 
fert, which ends in bitter —_—_, to the 
ftag parched with thirft. 

Boy. I fhall like the peacock if it can run and 
fly; not elfe. [ He takes th 
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Firft Atten. [Looking round in confufion.| 
Alas, the child’s amulet is not on his wrift! 
Dujfbm. Be not alarmed. It was dropped while 
he was playing with the lion: I fee it, and will 
put it into your hand, 
Both. Oh! beware of touching it. 
Firft Atten. Ah! he has actually taken it up. 
[Tey both gaze with Surpri ife on 
each other. 
Dufbm. Here it is; but why would you have 
reftrained me from touching this bright gem? 
Second Atten. Great monarch, this. divine 
amulet has a wonderful power, and was given to 
the child by the fon of Marichi, as foon as the 
facred rites had been performed after his birth: — 
whenever it fell on the ground, no human being 
but the father or mather of this boy could have 
touched it unhurt. | 
Dufbm. What if a ftranger had taken it ? 
Firft Alten. It would have become a } ferpent 
and wounded him. 
Dufbm. Have you feen that confequence on 
any fimilar occafion ? 
Boté. Frequently. 
Dujfbm. (With tranfport.] 1 may then exult 
‘on the completion of my ardent defire. 
[ He embraces the child. 
Second Atten. Come, Suvrita, let us carry the 
delightful intelligence to Sacontala, whom the 
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harfh duties of a feparated wife have fo long op- 
prefied. [ The Attendants go ouf. 
Boy.’ Farewell; I muft go to my mother. » 
Dujfhm, My darling fon, thou wilt make her 
happy by going to her with me. 
Boy. Dufhmanta is my father; and you are 
not Dufhmanta. . 
Dujbm. Even thy denial of me gives me 
delight. 


Sacontala enters in mourning apparel, with her 
long hair twifted in a fingle braid, and flowing 
down her back. 

Sac. [ Afde.] Having heard that my child’s 
amulet has proved its divine power, I muft. 
either be ftrangely diffiident of my good fortune, 
- or that event which Mifracési predi€ted has 
agtually happened. [| Advancing. 

Dufhm. [With a mixture of joy and forrow.] 
Ah! do I fee the incomparable Sacontala clad 
in fordid weeds? Her face is emaciated by 
the performance of auftere duties; one twifted 
lock floats over her fhoulder; and with a mind 
perfectly pure, fhe fupports the long abfence of 
her hufband, whofe unkindnefs excreted all 
bounds. 
| Sac. [Seemng hsm, yet aie, ]Isthatthefonof . 
my lord grown pale with penitence and affliction? 
—-If not, who is it, that fullies with his touch 
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the hand of my child, whofe amulet fhould have 
preferved him from fuch indignity ? | 
Boy. [Going baftily to Sacontala.| Mother, 
here is a-ftranger who calls me fon. 

Dufbm. Oh! my beft beloved, I have treated 
thee cruelly ; but my cruelty is fucceeded by the 
warmeft affection ; and I implore your remem- 

brance and aii 
"Sac. [ Afide.} Be confident, O my heart !— 

[ Aloud. |—I fhall be moft happy when the king’s 
anger has paffed eee muft be 
the’ fon of my lord. 

Dufbm. By the kindnefs of ier O love- 
lieft of thy fex, thou ftandeft again before me, 
whofe memory was obfcured by the gloom of 
fafcination ; as the ftar Rohini at the end of an 
eclipfe rejoins her beloved moon. 

Sac. May the king be— 

[ She burfis into tears, 

Dufom. My darling, though the word victo- 
rious be fupprefled by thy weeping, yet I muft 
have victory, fince I fee thee again, though with 
pale lips and a body unadorned. 

Boy. What man is this, mother ¢ 

Sac. Sweet child, afk the divinity, who pre- 
fides over the fortunes of us both. [S4e weeps. 

Dujhm. O my only beloved, banifh from thy 
‘mind my cruel defertion of thee.—A violent 
phrenfy overpowered my foul.—Sucbh, when the 
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_ darknefs of illufion prevails, are the actions of — 
the beft intentioned; as a blind man, when a 
friend binds his head with a wreath of flowers, 
miftakes it for a twining {nake, and foolifhly re- 
jects it. [He falls at her feet. 

Sac. Rife, my hufband, oh! rife—My hap- 
pinefs has been long interrupted; but joy now 
fucceeds to affliction, fince the. fon of my lord 
ftill loves me.—[ He ri/es.|—How was the re- 
membrance of this unfortunate woman reftored 
to the mind of my lord’s fon? 

Dufbm. When the dart of mifery fhall be 
wholly extracted from my bofom, I will tell you 
all; but fince the anguifh of my foul has in part 
ceafed, let me farft wipe off that tear which tric- 
kles from thy delicate eye-lafh; and thus efface 
the memory of all the tears which my delirium 
has made thee thed. | 

; | [He ftretches out bis band. 

Sac. [Wiping off her tears, and feeing the ring 
on his finger.| Ah! is that the fatal ring? 

- Dufhbm. Yes; by the furprifing reNey of 
it my memory was reftored. : 

Sac. Its influence, indeed, has béen great; © 
fince it-has brought back the loft confidence of 
my hufband. 

Dufbm. Take it then, as a beautiful plant re- 
ceives a flower from the returning feafon of 
joy- ) 

we 
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Sac. I cannot again truft it.—Let it be wort 
by the fon of my lord. 


Matali enters, 

Mat. By the will of heaven the king has hap- 
pily met his beloved wife, and feen the coun- 
_ tenance of his little fon. 

Dufbm. It was by the company of my friend 
that my defire attained maturity.—But fay, was 
not this fortunate event previoufly known to 


~ Indra? 


Mat. [Smiling.] What_is unknown to the 
_ gods?—But come: the divine Maricha defires 
to fee thee. 

Dujfbm. Beloved, take our fon by the hand ; 
and let me prefent you both to the father of im- 
mortals. 

Sac. I really am afhamed, even in thy pre- 
fence, to approach the deities. 

Dufbm. \t is highly proper on fo happy an 
occafion.—Come, I entreat thee. 

(Fhey all advance. 


The feene 1s withdrawn, and Cafyapa is difcovered 
on a throne converfing with Aditi. 

Caf. [Pointing to the king.| That, O daughter 
of Dacha, is the hero who led the fquadrons of 
thy fon to the front of battle, a fovereign of the 
earth, Dufhmanta; by the means of whofe bow 
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accomplifhed) is now a mere ornament of his 
heavenly palace. 

Adi, He bears in his form all the marks of 
exalted majefty. 

Mat. [To Dufhmanta.] The parents of the 
twelve Adityas, O king, are gazing on. thee, as 
on their own offspring, with eyes of affection.—. 
Approach them, illuftrious prince. 

Dufhm. Are thofe, O Matali, the divine pair, 
fprung from Marichi and Dacfha?—Are thofe 
the grand-children of Brahm4, to whom the 
felf-exiftent gave birth in the beginning; whom 
infpired mortals pronounce the fountain of glory 
apparent in the form of twelve funs; they who 

produced my benefator, the lord of a hundred 
| facrifices, and ruler of three worlds? 

Mat. Even they—[Proftrating himfelf with 
Dufhmanta. ]|—Great beings, the king Duth- 
manta, who has executed the commands of your 
fon Vafava, falls humbly before your throne. 

Caf. Continue long to rule the world. 

Ad:. Long be a warriour with a car unthat- 
tered in combat. 

[Sacontala and her fon proftrate them/elves. 

Caf. Daughter, may thy hufband be like In- 
dra! May thy fon refemble Jayanta! And mayft 
thou (whom no benedi@ion could better fuit) 
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be equal in profperity to the daughter of Pu- 
Ioman! 

Adi. Preferve, my child, a conftant unity with 
thy lord: and may this boy, for a great length 
of years, be the ornament.and joy of you both!. | 
Now be feated near us.. [They all fit down. 

Caf. [Laoking at them by turns.| Sacontala is 
the model of excellent wives; her fon is duti-. 
ful; and thou, O king, haft three rare advan-~ 
tages, true piety, abundant wealth, and active 

virtue. : : 
 _Dufom. O divine being, having obtained the 
former object of my moft ardent withes, 1 now 
_ have reached the fummit of earthly happinefs 
through thy favour, and thy benizon will enfure 
its permanence.—Firft appears the flower, then 
the fruit; firft clouds are collected, then the 
fhower falls: fuch is the regular courfe of caufes 
and effects; and thus, when thy indulgence pre- 
_ ceded, felicity generally followed. 

Mat, Great indeed, O king, lias been the 
kindnefs of the primeval Brahmens. _ 

Dujfbm. Bright fon of Marichi, this thy hand- 
maid was married to me by the ceremony of | 
Gandharvas, and, after a time, was conducted 
to my palace by fome of her family; but my 
memory having failed through delirium, I re- 
jected her, and. thus committed a grievous offence 
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againft the venerable Canna, who is of thy di- 
vine lineage: afterwards, on feeing this fatal 
ring, I remembered my love and my nuptials ; 
but the whole tranfaction yet fills me with won- 
der. My foul was confounded with ftrange 
ignorance that obfcured my fenfes; as if a man 
were to fee an elephant marching before him, 
yet to doubt what animal it could be, till he dif- 
covered by the traces of his large feet that 1 it was 
an elephant. 

Caf’ Ceafe, my fon, to charge thyfelf with an 
offence committed ignorantly, and, therefore, 
innocently.—Now hear me— 

Dufhm. J am devoutly attentive. 

Caf. When the nymph Ménaca led Sacon- 
tal4 from the place where thy defertion of her 
had afflicted her foul, fhe brought her to the 
palace of Aditi; and I knew, by the power of 
meditation on the Supreme Being, that thy for- 
getfulnefs of thy pious and lawful confort had 
proceeded from the imprecation of Durvafas, 
and that the charm would terminate on the fight 
of thy ring. 

Dufom. [ Afide.| My name then is cleared 
from infamy. 

Sac. Happy am I that the fon of my lord, 
who now recognifes me, denied me through 
ignorance, and not with real averfion. The 
terrible imprecation was heard, I fuppofe, when 
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my mind. was intent on.a different obje&, by 
my two beloved friends, who, with extreme 
affeGtion, concealed it from me to fpare. my 
feelings, but advifed me at parting to fhow 
the ring if my hufband fhould have forgotten 
me. | 

Caf. [Turning to Sacontal4.] Thou art ap- 
prifed, my daughter, of the whole truth, and 
muft,no longer refent the behaviour of thy lord. 
He’ rejected thee when his memory was 
impaired by the force of acharm; and when the 
gloom was difpelled, his conjugal affe€tion re- 
vived ; as a mirror whofe furface has been ful- 
lied, reflets no image; but exhibits perfect re- 
femblances when its polifh has been reftored. 

Dujbm, Such, indeed, was my fituation. 

Caf. My fon Dufhmanta, haft thou embraced 
thy child by Sacontala, on whofe birth I myfelf 
performed the ceremonies prefcribed in the 
Véda? a 

Dufhm. Holy -Marichi, he is the glory of my 
houfe. 

Caf. Know too, that his heroick virtue will 
raife him to a dominion extended from fea to 
fea: before he has pafled the ocean of mortal 
life, he fhall rule, unequalled in combat, this . 
earth with feven peninfulas ; and, as he now is | 
called Servademana, becaufe he tames even in 
childhood the fierceft animals, fo, in his riper 
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years, he fhall acquire the name of Bhereta, 
becaufe he fhall fuftain and nourifh the world. | 

Dujhm. A boy educated by the fon of Mari- 
chi, muft attain the fummit of greatnefs. 

“Ade. Now let Sacontala, who is reftored to 
happinefs, convey intelligence to Canna of all 
thefe events: her mother Meénaca is in my . 
family, and knows all that has paffed. 

Sac. The goddefs propofes what I moft ar- 
dently with. | 

Caf. By the force of true piety the whole 
fcene will be prefent to the mind of Canna. 

Dufhm. The devout fage muft be ftill excef- 
fively indignant at my frantick behaviour. 

Caf, [ Meditating.] Then let him hear from 
me the delightful news, that his-fofter-child has 
been tenderly received by her hufband, and that 
both are happy with the little warriour who 
fprang from them.—Hola! who is in waiting? 


A Pupil enters. 


Pup. Great being, I am here. 

Caf. Haften, Golava, through the -light air, 
and in my name inform the venerable Canna, 
that Sacontala has a charming fon by Dufhmanta, 
whofe affection for her was reftored with his re- 
membrance, on the termination of the fpell raifed 
by the angry Durvifas. 
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Pup. As the divinity commands. 

[ He goes cut. 

Caf My fi reafcend the car of Indra with 
thy confort and child, and return happy to thy 
imperial feat. 

Dufbm. Be it as Marichi a | 

Caf. Henceforth may the god of the atmo. 
{phere with copious rain give abundance to thy 
affeCtionate fubje&s; and mayft thou with fre- 
quent facrifices maintain the Thunderer’s friend- 
fhip! By numberlefs interchanges of good offices 
between you both, may benefits reciprocally be 
conferred on the inhabitants of the two worlds ! 

Dufbm. Powerful being, I will be ftudious, as 
far as I am able, to attain that felicity. 

Caf, What other favours can I paw on 
thee? 

Dufhm. Can any Siaieaes exceed thofe already 
beftowed ? Let every king apply himfelf to 
the attainment of happinefs for his people; let 
Serefwati, the goddefs of liberal arts, be adored 
by all readers of the Veda; and may Siva, with 
an azure neck and red locks, eternally potent and 
felf-exifting, avert from me the pain of another 
birth in this perifhable world, the feat of crimes 
and of punifhment. | — [All go out. 
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"THE Discourse will comprise observations on the 
antiquity of the Arabian language and letters; 
on the dialects and characters of Himyar and 
Koraish, with accounts of some Himyarick 
poets; on the manners of the Arabs in the age 
immediately preceding that of AZahomed; on 
the temple at Mecca, and the Modllakdt, or 
pieces of poetry suspended on its walls or gate; 
lastly, on the lives. of the Secen Poets, ‘witha 
critical history of their works, and the various 
copies or editions of them preserved in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

The Notes will contain authorities and reasons 
for the translation of controverted passages ; 
will elucidate all the obscure couplets, and ex- 
hibit or propose amendments of the text; will 
direct the reader's attention to particular beau- 
ties, ‘or point out remarkable defects ; and will 
throw light on the images, figures, and allu- 
sions of the Arabian poets, by citations either 
from writers of their own country, or from 


e ADVERTISEMENT. 


such of our European travellers as best illus- 
trate the ideas and customs of eastern nations. 
But the Discourse and Notes are ornamental only, 
not essential to the work; and, by sending it 
abroad in its present form, the translator may 
reap no small advantage, if the learned here or 
on the Continent will favour him in the course 
of the summer with their strictures and anno- 
tations, and will transmit them for that pur- 
pose to the publisher. It is hoped, that the 
war will raise no obstacle to this intercourse 
with the scholars of Leyden, Paris, and Ma- 
drid; for men of letters, as such, ought, in 
all places and at all times, to carry flags of 
tyuce. 
A. D. 1783. 
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NOTE. 

The Genealogical Table must be placed immediately before the 
translation, and the page in Arabick, before the originals: the 
second plate contains the 32d, 33d, and 34th verses of Amriolkais, 
with the comment of Tabreiz. 


POEM 


OF 


AMRIOLKATS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


‘THE poet, after the manner of his countrymen, 
supposes himself attended on a journey by a> 
company of friends; and, as they pass near a 
place, where his mistress had lately dwelled, 
but from which her tribe was then removed, /e 
Gesires them to stop awhile, that he might in- 
dulge the painful pleasure of weeping over the 
deserted remains of her tent. They comply 
with his request, but exhort him to show more 
strength of mind, and urge two topicks of con- 
.solation; namely, that he had before been equally 
unhappy, and that he had enjoyed his full share of 
pleasures: thus by the recollection of his passed 
delight his imagination is kindled, and _ his 
grief suspended. | 

He then gives his friends a lively account of his 
juvenile frolicks, to one of which they had 
alluded. It seems, he had been in love with a 
girl named Onaiza, and had in vain sought an 
occasion to declare his passion: one day, when 
her tribe had struck their tents, and were chang- 
ing their station, the women, as usual, came 
behind the rest, with the servants and baggage, 
in carriages fixed on the backs of camels. Am- 
rielkais advanced slowly at a distance, and, 
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when the men were out of sight, had the plea- 
sure of seeing Onaiza retire with a party of 
damsels to a rivulet or pool, called Daratjuljul, 
where they undressed themselves, and were 
bathing, when the lover appeared, dismounted 
from his camel, and sat upon their clothes, pro- 
claiming aloud, that wheever would redeem her 
dress, must present herself naked before him. 

They adjured, entreated, expostulated ; but, when 

it grew late, they found themselves obliged to 
submit, and all of them recovered their clothes 
except Onaiza, who renewed her adjurations, 
and continued a long time in the water: at 
Jength she also performed the condition, and 
dressed herself. Some hours had passed, when 
the girls complained of cold and hunger :’ 4m- 
riolkais therefore instantly killed the young camel 
on which he had ridden, and, having called the 
female attendants together, made a fire and 
roasted him. The afternoon was spent in gay 
conversation, not without a cheerful cup, for 
he was provided with wine in a leathern bottle; 
but, when it was time to follow the tribe, the 
prince (for such was his rank) had neither 
camel nor horse; and Onaiza, after much im- 
portunity, consented to take him on her camel 
before the carriage, while the other damsels 
divided among themselves the less agreeable 
burden of his arms, and the furniture of his 
beast. | 

He next relates his courtship of Fathima, and his 
more dangerous amour with a girl of a tribe at 


war with his own, whose beauties he very minutely 
and lururiantly delineates. From these love- 
tales he proceeds to the commendation of his 
own fortitude, when he was passing a desert in 
the darkest night; and the mention of the 
morning, which succeeded, leads him to a long 
description of his hunter, and of a chase in the 
Jorest, followed by a feast on the game, which 
had been pierced by his javelins. 

Here his narrative seems to be interrupted by a 
storm of lightning and violent rain: he nobly 
describes the shower and the torrent, which it 
produced down all the adjacent mountains, 
and, his companions retiring to avoid the storm, 

_ the drama (for the poem has the form of a dra- 
matick pastoral) ends abruptly. 


The metre is of the first species, called long verse, 


\ 


and consists of the bacchius, or amphibrachys, 
followed by the first epitrite; or, in the fourth 
and eighth places, of the distich, by the doudle 
zambus, the last syllable being considered as a 
long one: the regular form, taken from the 
second chapter of Commentaries on Asiatick 
Poetry, is this; 


‘¢ Amator | puellarum | miser sz | pe fallitur 
‘* Ocellis | nigris, labris | odoris, | nigris comis.” 
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THS 
POEM 


AMRIOLKAIS. 





« STAY—Let us weep at the remem- 
“ brance of our beloved, at the fight of the 
“ flation where her tent was raifed, by the 
“edge of yon bending fands between Da- 
 HUL and HAUMEL, 


fTUDAM and MIKRA; 4 /ftation, the 
“marks of which are not wholly effaced, 
“though the fouth wind and the north 
“‘ have woven the twifted fand.” | 

Tbus I fpoke, when my companions stop- 
ped their courfers by my fide, and faid, 
“ Perifh not through defpair: only be 
“ patient.” | 

A profufion of tears, anfwered I, is my 
fole relief; but what avails it to fhed them 
over the remains of a deferted manfion? 

“ Thy condition, they replied, is not more 
‘¢ painful than when thou lefteft rowarra, 
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* before thy prefent paffion, and her neigh- 
“‘ bour REBABA, on the bills of MASEL.” 

Yes, I rejoined, when thofe two damfels 
departed, mufk was diffufed from their 
robes, as the eaftern gale fheds the icent of 
clove-gillyflowers ; 

Then gufhed the tears from my eyes, 
through excefs of regret, and flowed down 


amy neck, till my {word-belt was drenched 


in the ftream. 


‘“‘ Yet haft thou paffed many: ak in 
‘* fweet converfe with the fair; but none 
* fo fweet as the day, which thou {fpenteft 
“ by tbe pool of DARAT JULJUL.” 

On that day I killed my camel to give 
the virgins a feaft; and oh!. how ftrange 
was it, that they fhould carry his trappings 
and furniture! 


The damfels continued till evening help 
ing one another to the roafted flefh, and to 
the delicate fat like the ~—* of white filk 
finely woven, 


On that happy day I entered the carriage, 
the carriage of ONAIZA, who faid, “ Wo 
“‘ to thee! thou wilt compel me to trayel 
“ on foot.” 


She added (while the vehicle was bent 
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afide with our weight), ““ O AMRIOLKAIS, 
‘“‘ defcend, or my- beaft alfo will be killed.” 


I anfwered: “ Proceed, and loofen his 
‘reins; nor withhold from me the fruits 
“ of thy love, which again and again may 
‘“‘ be tafted with rapture. | 


“© Many a fair one like thee, though not 
‘“ [ike thee a virgin, have I vifited by night; 
“and many a lovely mother have | divert- 
“ed from the care of her yearling infant 
‘¢ adorned with amulets : 


«© When the fuckling behind her cried, 
«“ the turned round to him with half her 
‘“‘ body ; but half of it, prefled beneath my 
“ embrace, was not turned from me.” 

Delightful too was the day, when FA 
THIMA at firft rejected me on the fummit 
of yon fand-hill, and took an’ oath, which 
fhe declared inviolable. 


“ O FATHIMA, faid I, away with fo 
“much coynefs; and, if thou hadft re- 
* folved to abandon me, yet at laft relent. 

‘«¢ If, indeed, my difpofition and manners 
‘“ are unpleafing to thee, rend at once the 
“mantle of my heart, that it may be de- 


_ * tached from thy love. 


“ Art thou fo haughty, becaufe my pal- 
‘ | 
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“ fion for thee deftroys me; and becaufe 
whatever thou ens my heart 
“* performs ? 


Thou weepefi—yet thy tears flow mere- 
“ ly to wound my heart with the fhafts of 
‘‘ thine eyes; my near, already broken to 
‘* pieces and agonizing.” 

Befides thefe—with many a fpotlefs vir- 
gin, whofe.tent had not yet been frequent- 
ed, have I holden foft dalliance at perfect 
leifure, 

To vifit one of them, I paffed the guards 
of her bower and a hoftile tribe, who would 
have been eager to proclaim my death. 

It was the hour, when the Pleiads ap- 
peared in the firmament, like the folds of a 
filken fafh varioufly decked with gems. 

I approached—the ftood expecting me by 
the curtain ; and, as tf /he was preparing for 
fleep, had put off all her vefture, but her 
night-drefs.” 

She faid—‘* By him-who created me 
“(and gave me her lovely hand), I am 
‘unable to refufe theg; for I perceive, 
“ that the blindnefs of thy paffion is not to 
“‘ be removed.” 


Then I rofe with her; and, as we walk- 
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ed, fhe drew over our footfteps the train of 
her pitured robe. 

Soon as we had paffed the habitations of 
her tribe, and come to thé bofom of a vale 
furrounded with hillocks of fpiry fand, 


’ I gently drew her towards me by her 
curled locks, and fhe foftly inclined to my 
embrace: her waift was gracefully flender ; 
but fweetly fwelled the part encircled with 
ornaments of gold. 


Delicate was her fhape; fair her fkin; 


and her body well proportioned: her bo- 


fom was as fmooth as a mirror, 

Or like the pure egg of an oftrich of a 
yellowifh tint blended with white, atid 
nourifhed by a ftream of wholefome water 
not yet difturbed. 

She turned afide, and difplayed her foft 
cheek: fhe gave a timid glance with lah- 
guifhing eyes, like thofe of a toe in the 
groves of WEGERA looking tenderly at her 
young. 

Her neck was like that of a milk-white 
hind, but, when fhe raifed it, exceeded not 
the jufteft fymmetry ; not was the neck of 
my beloved fo unadorned. 

Her long coal-black hair decorated her 
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back, thick and diffufed like bunches of 
dates cluftering on the palm-tree. 


Her locks were elegantly turned above 
her head; and the riband, which bound 
them, was loft in her trefles, part braided, 
part difhevelled. 


She difcovered a waift taper as a well- - 
twifted cord; and a leg both as white and 
as {mooth as the ftem of a young palm, or 
a frefh reed, bending over the rivulet. 

When fhe fleeps at noon, her bed is 
befprinkled with mufk: fhe puts on her 
robe of undrefs, but leaves the apron fo 
ber handmatds. 


She difpenfes gifts with {mall delicate 
fingers, {weetly glowing at their tips, like 
the white and crimfon worm of DABIA, 
or dentifrices made of ESEL-wood. 

The brightnefs of her face illumines the 
veil of night, like the evening taper of a 
reclufe hermit. | ; 

On a girl like her, a girl of a moderate 
height, between thofe who wear a frock 
and thofe who wear a gown, the moft 


-bafhful man muft look with an ena- 


moured eye. 


The blind paffions of men for common 
objects of affection are foon difperfed ; but 
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from the love of thee my heart cannot be 
releafed. : 


O how oft have I rejected the admoni- 
tions of a morofe advifer, vehement in 
cenfuring my paffion for thee; nor have I 
been moved by his reproaches ! 


Often has the night drawn her fkirts ~ 
around me like the billows of the ocean, 
to make trial of my fortitude in‘a variety 
of cares ; 


And I faid to her (when the feemed to 
extend her fides, to drag on her unwieldy 


length, and to advance flowly with her 
breaft), | 


“ Difpel thy gloom, O tedious night, 
“that the morn may rife; although my 
“ forrows are fuch, that the morning-light 
« will not give me more comfort than thy 


_ © fhades, 


“O hideous night! a night in which 
“the {tars are prevented from rifing, as if 
“they were bound to a folid cliff with 
“ ftrong cables !” | 


Often too have I rifen at early dawn, 


‘while the birds were yet in their nefts, and 


mounted a hunter with fmooth fhort hair, 
of a full height, and fo fleet as to make 
captive the beafts of the foreft ; 
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Ready in turning, quick in purfuing, 
bold in advancing, firm in backing; and 
performing the whole with the {trength 
and {wiftnefs of a vaft rock, which a tor- 
rent has pufhed from its lofty bafe ; 


A bright bay fteed, from whofe polifhed 
back the trappings flide, as drops of rain 
glide haftily down the flippery marble. 


Even in his weakeft ftate he feems to 
boil while he runs; and the found, which 
he makes in his rage, is like that of a 
bubbling cauldron. 


When other horfes, that fwim through 
the air, are languid and kick the duft, he 
rufhes on like a flood, and ftrikes the hard 
earth with a firm hoof. 


He makes the light youth flide from his 
feat, and violently fhakes the fkirts of a 
heavier and more ftubborn rider ; 


Rapid as the pierced wood in the hands 
of a playful child, which he whirls quickly 
round with a well-faftened cord. 

He has the loins of an antelope, and the 
thighs of an oftrich; he trots like a wolf, 
and gallops like a young fox. 

Firm are his haunches; and, when his 
hinder parts are turned towards you, he 
hills the {pace between his legs with a long 
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thick tail, which touches not the ground, 
and inclines not to either fide. 

His back, when he ftands in his ftall, 
refembles the fmooth ftone on which per- 
fumes are mixed for a bride, or the feeds 
of coloquintéeda are bruifed. 

The blood of the fwift game, which re- 
mains on: his neck, is like the crimfon 


| Juice af Aiimza on grey flowing locks. . 
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He bears us fpeedily to a herd of wild 
cattle, in which the heifers are fair as the 
virgins in black trailing robes, who dance 
round the idol DEWAAR: | 

They turn their backs, and appear like 
the variegated fhells of yeEMEN on the 
neck of a youth diftinguifhed in his tribe 
for a multitude of noble kinfmen. 

He foon brings us up to the foremoft of 
the beafts, and leaves the reft far behind; 
nor has the herd time to difperfe itfelf. 


He runs from wild bulls to wild heifers, 
and overpowers them in a fingle heat, 


without being bathed, or even moiftened,__” 


with {fweat. 


Then the bufy cook dreffes the game, 
roafting part, baking part on hot. ftones, 
and quickly boiling the reft in a veffel of 
iron, 
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In the evening we depart; and, when 
the beholder’s eye afcends to the head of 
my hunter, and then defcends to his feet, 
it is unable at once to take in all his 
beauties. 

His trappings and girths are ftill upon 
him: he ftands ere& before me, not yet 
loofed for pafture. 


O friend, feeft thou the lightning, 
whofe flafhes refemble the quick glance of 
two hands amid clouds raifed above clouds? 

The fire of .it gleams like the lamps of 
a hermit, when the oil, poured on them, 
fhakes the cord by which they are fuf- 


- pended. 


I fit gazing at it, while my companions 
ftand between DAARIDGE and ODHAIB; 
but far diftant is the cloud on which my 
eyes are fixed. 


Its right fide feems to pour its rai on 
the bills of KATAN, and its left on the 
mountains of SITAAR and YADBUL. 


It continues to difcharge its waters over ~ 
coTAIFA till the rufhing torrent lays pro- 
{trate the groves‘of Canahbel-trees. 

It pafles over mount KENAAN, which it 
deluges in its courfe, and forces the wild 
goats to defcend from every cliff. - 
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On mount TAIMA it-leaves not one 
trunk of a palm-tree, nor a fingle edifice, 
which is not built with well-cemented — 
ftone. | 


Mount TEBEIR ftands in the heights of | 
the flood like a venerable chief wrapped. 
in a ftriped mantle. 


The fummit of MoGAIMIR, covered 
with the rubbifh which the torrent has 
rolled down, looks in the morning like the 
top of a {pindle encircled with wool. - | 


The cloud unloads its freight on the 
defert of GHABEIT, like a merchant of 
YEMEN alighting with his bales of rich 
apparel. 


The fmall birds of the valley warble at 
day-break, as if they had taken their early 
draught of generous wine mixed with 
fpice. 

The beafts of the wood, drowned in 
the floods of night, float, like the roots of 


wild onions, at the diftant edge of the 
Jake, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 





THis poein was occasioned by a little incident 
highly characteristic of pastoral manners. Ta- 
RAFA and his brother maBeEs jointly possessed 
a herd of camels, and had agreed to watch 
them alternately, each on his particular day, 
Jest, as they were grazing, they should be 
driven off by a tribe with whom their own clan 
was at war; but our poet was so immersed in 
meditation, and so wedded to his muse, that 
he often neglected his charge, and was sharply 
reproved by his brother, who asked him sar- 
castically, Whether, if he lost the camels, they 
could be restored by his pectry ? ‘* You shall be 
‘“convinced of it,” answered TARAFA; and 
persisted so long in his negligence, that the 
whole herd was actually seized by the sropa- 
niTEs. This was more than he really expected ; 
and he applied to all his friends for assistance 
in recovering the camels: among others he so- 
jicited the help of his cousin MALEC, who, in- 
stead of granting it, took the opportunity of 
rebuking him with acrimony for his remissness 
in that instance, and for his general prodiga- 
lity, libertinism, and spirit of contentign; tell- 
ing him, that he wus a disgrace to his family, 
and had raised innumerable enemies 
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The defence of a poet was likely to be best made in 
poetical language; and Tarara produced the 
following composition in vindication of his 
character and conduct, which he boldly jus- 
tifies in every respect, and even claims praise, 
for the very course of life, which had exposed 
him to censure. 


He glories in his passion for women, and begins 
as usual with lamenting the departure of his 
beloved KHAULAa, or the tender fawn; whose 
beauty he describes in a very lively strain. It 
were to be wished, that he had said more of 
his mistress, and less of his camel, of which he 
interweaves a very long, and no very pleasing, 
description. 

The rest of the poem contains an eloge on his 
own fortitude, sprightliness, liberality, and 
valour, mixed with keen expostulations on the 
unkindness and ingratitude of MaLec, and with 
all the common topicks in favour of voluptu- 
ousness: he even triumphs on having slain and 
dressed one of his father’s camels, and blames 
the old man for his churlishness and avarice. 
It is a tradition preserved by Abu Obeida, that 
one of the chiefs, whom the poet compliments 
in the esghtieth couplet, made him a present of 
a hundred camels, and enabled him, as he had 
promised, to convince his brother, that Peng 
could repair his loss. 


The metre is the same with that used by ANRI- 
OLKAIS. 
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« THE manfion of KHAULA is defo- 
late, and the traces of it on the ftony 
“ hills of TAHMED faintly fhine, like the 
‘“remains of blue figures painted on the 
‘“‘ back of a hand,” | 

While I fooke thus to myfelf, my com- 
panions ftopped their courfers by my 
fide, and faid, “ Perifh not through de- 
“ fpair, but act with fortitude,” 

Ah! faid I, the vehicles, which bore 
away my fair one, on the morning when 
the tribe of MALEc departed, and their 
camels were traverfing the banks of pEeDA, 
refembled large thips | 

Sailing from ADvULI; or veffels of the 
merchant 1BN YAMIN, which the mariner 
now turns obliquely, and now fteers in a 
direct courfe ; 

Ships, which cleave the foaming waves 
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with their prows, as a boy at his play di- 
vides with his hand the collected earth. 

In that tribe was a lovely antelope with 
black eyes, dark ruddy lips, and a beau- 
tiful neck gracefully raifed to crop the 
frefh berries of BRAC, a neck adorned 
with two ftrings of pearls and topazes. 


She ftrays from her young, and feeds 
with the herd of roes in the tangled 
thicket, where fhe brouzes the edges of 
the wild fruit, and covers herfelf with a 
mantle of leaves : 

She fmiles, and difplays her bright 
teeth rifing from their dark-coloured bafis, 
like a privet-plant in full bloom, which 
pierces a bank of pure fand moiltened 
with dew: 

To her teeth the fun has imparted his 
brilliant water; but not to the part where 
they grow, which is fprinkled with lead- 
ore, while the ivory remains unfpotted. 

Her face appears to be wrapped in a 
veil of funbeams: unblemifhed is her 
complexion, and her {kin is without a 
wrinkle. 

Such cares as this, whenever they op- 
prefs my foul, I difpel 4y taking adventur- 
ous Jjourntes on a lean, yet brifk, camel, 
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who runs with a quick pace both morning 
and evening ; 


- Sure-footed, firm and thin as the planks 

of a bier; whofe courfe I haften over 
long-trodden paths, variegated like a 
ftriped veft. 

She rivals the fwifteft camels even of 
the nobleft breed, and her hind-feet ra- 
pidly follow her fore-feet on the beaten 
way. 


In the vernal feafon, fhe grazes on 


yon two hills among others of her race, 


whofe teats are not yet filled with milk, 
and depaftures the lawns, whofe fineft 
grafs the gentle fhowers have made luxu- 
riantly green. 


She’ turns back at the found of her 
rider’s voice; and repels the careffes of a 
thick-haired ruffet ftallion with the lath of 
her bufhy tail, 


Which appears as if the two wings of. 
a large white eagle were transfixed by an 
awl to the bone, and hung waving round 
both her fides : | 

One while it lafhes the place of him, 
who rides hindmoft on her; another 
while, it plays round her teats, which are 
become wrinkled and flaccid like a lea: 
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thern bag, their milk no longer ‘diftending 
them. | 
Her two haunches are plump, and com- } 


pact as the two {mooth valves of a lofty 
caftle-gate. 

Supple is her back-bone: her ribs are 
like the ftrongeft bows; and her neck is, 
firmly raifed on the well-connected ver- 


tebres. 


The two cavities under her fhoulders 
are fpacious as two dens of beafts among 
the wild lotus-plants; and ftiff bows ap- 
pear to be bent under her finewy loins, 


Her two thighs are exceedingly f{trong, 
and, when fhe moves, they diverge like 
two buckets carried from a well in the 
hands of a robuft drawer of water. 


Her joints are well knit, and her bones 
are folid, like a Bridge of GRECIAN archi- 
tecture, whofe builder had vowed, that he 
would enclofe it with well-cemented bricks. 

The hair under her chin is of a reddith 
hue: her back is mufcular: fhe takes long, 
yet quick, fteps with her hind-feet, and 


‘moves her fore-feet with agility ; 


She toffes them from ber cheft with the 
ftrength and fwiftnefs of cables firmly 
pulled dy @ nervous arm; and her fhoul- 
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ders are bent like the rafters of a lofty 


dome: 


She turns rapidly from the path: ex- 
ceedingly {wift is her pace; long is her 
head ; and her fhoulder-bones are ftrongly 
united to her fides. 

The white and hollow marks of the 
cords, with which her burdens have been 
tied to her back, refemble pools of water 
on the fmooth brow of a folid rock, 


' Marks, which fometimes unite and 
fometimes are diftinét, like the gores of 
fine linen, which are fewed under the. 
arms of a well-cut robe. 

Long is her neck; and, when fhe 
raifes it with celerity, it refembles the 
ftern of a fhip floating a on the bil- 
lowy TIGRIS. 

Her fkull is firm as an anvil; and the 
bones, which the futures unite, are in- 
dented, and fharp as a file. 

Her cheek is fmooth and white as paper 
of syr1A; and her lips, as foft as dyed 
leather of YEMEN, = and fmoothly 
cut. 

Her two eyes, like two polifhed mir- 
rors, have found a hiding-place in the 
caverns of their orbits, the bones of which 
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are like rocks, in whofe cavities the water 
is collected : 4 


_ Thou beholdeft them free from blemifh - 
or fpot, and refembling in beauty thofe of 
a wild cow, the mother of playful young, 
when the voice of the hunter has filled her ~ 
with fear. 

Her ears truly diftinguifh every found, 
to which fhe liftens attentively in her 
nightly journies, whether it be a gentle 
whifper or a loud noife ; 

Sharp ears, by which the excellence of 
her breed is known! ears, like thofe of 
a folitary wild-bul] in the groves of 
HAUMEL. 

Her heart, eafily fufceptible of terror, 
palpitates with a quick motion, yet re- 
mains firm im her cbeft as a round folid 
{tone ftriking a broad floor of marble. 

If I pleafe, fhe raifes her head to the ° 
middle of her trappings, and fwims with 
her fore-legs as fwift as a young oftrich, 

If I pleafe, fhe moves more flowly ; if 
not, fhe gallops, through fear of the 
ftrong lafh formed of twifted thongs. 

Her upper lip is divided, and the fofter 
part of her nofe is bored: when fhe 
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bends them towards the ground, her pace 
is greatly accelerated. 


On a camel like this I continue my 
courfe, when the companion of my ad- 
venture exclaims: ‘* Oh! that I could re- 
‘© deem thee, and redeem myfelf from the 
‘¢ impending danger !” 

While his foul flutters through fear, and, 
imagining that he has loft the way, he 
fuppofes himfelf on the brink of perdition. | 


When the people fay aloud, “ Who is 
the man fo deliver us from cdlamity ?” 
J believe that they call upon me, and I 
difgrace not their commiffion by fupine- 
nefs or folly. 

I thake the lath over my, camel, and fhe 
quickens her pace, while the fultry vapour 
rolls in waves over the burning cliffs. 


' She floats proudly along with her flow- 
ing tail, as the dancing-girl floats in the 
banquet of her lord, and fpreads the long 
white fkirts of her trailing veft. 

I inhabit not the lofty hills through fear 
of enemies or of guefts; but, when the 
tribe or the traveller demand my afliftance, 
T give it eagerly. 


If you feek me in the circle of the af- 
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fembled nation, there you find me; and, 
if you hunt me in the bowers of the 
vintner, there too you difcover your 
game. 


When you vifit me in the morning, I 
offer you a flowing goblet; and, if you 
make excufes, 1 bid you drink it with 
pleafure, and repeat your draught. } 


When all the clan are met to ftate their 
pretenfions to nobility, you will perceive 
me raifed to the fummit of an illuftrious 


houfe, the refuge of the diftreffed. 


My companions in the feaft are youths 
bright as ftars, and finging-girls, who ad- 
vance towards us, clad in ftriped robes and 
faffron-coloured mantles : 


Large is the opening of their vefts above 
their delicate bofoms, through which the 
inflamed youth touches their uncovered 
breafts of exquifite foftnefs. | 


When we fay to one of them, ‘ Let us 
“hear a fong,” fhe fteps bef.re us with 
eafy grace, and begins with gentle notes,’ 
in a voice not forced : 


* When fhe warbles in a higher ftrain, 
you would believe her notes to be thofe 
of camels lamenting their loft young. 


Thus I drink old wine without ceafing, 
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and enjoy the delights of life; felling and 
ddiffipating my property both newly ac- 
quired and inherited ; 

Until the whole clan reject me, and 
leave me folitary like a difeafed camel - 
{meared with pitch : 

Yet even now I perceive, that the fone 
of earth (the moft indigent men) acknow- 
ledge my bounty, and the rich inhabitants 
of yon extended camp confefs my glory, 


O thou, who cenfureft me for engaging 
in combats and purfuing pleafures, wilt 
thou, sf I avoid them, infure my immor- 
tality ? | 

If thou art unable to repel the ftroke of 

death, allow me, before it comes, to en- 
joy the good, which I poffefs, 
- Were it not for three enjoyments, — 
which youth affords, I {wear by thy pro- 
{fperity, that I fhould not be folicitous 
how foon my friends vifited me on my 
death-bed : 

Firft; to rife before the cenfurers 
awake, and to drink tawny wine, which - 
{parkles and froths when the clear ftream 
is poured into it. 

Next, when a warriour, encircled by 
foes, implores my aid, to bend towards 
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him my prancing charger, fierce as a wolf 
among the GADHA-trees, whom the found 
of human fteps has awakened, and who 


_ runs to quench his thirft at the brook. 


Thirdly, to fhorten a cloudy day, a 
day aftonifhingly dark, by toying with a 
lovely delicate girl under a tent fupported 
by pillars, 

A ‘girl, whofe bracelets and garters 
feem hung on the ftems of osHAR-trees, 
or of ricinus, not i of their foft 
leaves. 


Suffer me, whilft I live, to drench my 
head with wine, \eft, having drunk too 


little in my life-time, I /hould be thirfty in 


another ftate, | 

A man of my generous fpirit drinks his 
full draught to-day ; and to-morrow, when 
we are dead, it will be known, which of 
us has not quenched his thirft. 


I fee no difference between the tomb of 
the anxious mifer, gafping over his hoard, 
and the tomb of the libertine loft in the 
maze of voluptuoufnefs, 

You behold the fepulchres of them both 
raifed in two heaps of earth, on which are 
elevated two broad piles of folid marble 
among the tombs clofely connected. 
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Death, I obferve, feleéts the nobleft 
heroes for her victims, and referves as her 
property the choiceft pofleffions of the for- 
did hoarder. 


I confider time as a treafure decreafing 
every night; and that, which every day 
diminifhes, foon perifhes for- ever. 


By thy life, my friend, when death in- 


camel-driver, who relaxes the cord which 
remains twifted in his hand. 


What caufes the variance, which I 
perceive, between me and my coufin 
MALEC, who, whenever I approach him, 
retires and flees to a diftance ? 


He cenfures me, whilft I know'not the 
ground of his cenfure; juft as KARTH, 
the fon of AABED, reproved me in the 
aflembly of the tribe. 

He bids me wholly defpair of afl the 
good which I feck, as if we had buried it 
in a gloomy grave; 

And this for no defamatory words 
which I have uttered, but only becaufe 
J fought, without remiffnefs, for the ca- 
mels of my brother MABED. 

I have drawn clofer the ties of our rela- 


tion, and I {wear by thy profperity, that, 
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in all times of extreme diftrefs, my fuc- 
cour is at hand. 


Whenever I am fummoned on moment- 
ous enterprifes, I am prepared to encoun- 
ter peril; and, whenever the foe aflails 
thee impetuoufly, I defend thee with 
equal vehemence. 


If any bafe defamers injure thy good 
name by their calumnies, I force them, 
without previous menace, to drain a cup 
from the pool of death ; 


Yet, without having committed any 
offence, I am treated like the worlft of- 
fender, am cenfured, infulted, upbraided, 
rejected. | | 


Were any other man édut MALEC 
my coufin, he would have difpelled my 
cares, or have left me at liberty for a 


feafon, 


But my kinfman ftrangles me with cru- 
elty, even at the very time when I am 
giving thanks for paft, and requefting new, 
favours; even when I am feeking from 
him the redemption of my foul. 


The unkindnefs of relations gives keener 
anguifh to every noble breaft than the 
ftroke of an INDIAN cimeter. 


Permit me then to follow the bent of 
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my nature, and I will be grateful for thy 
indulgence, although my abode fhould be 
fixed at fuch a diftance as the mountains 
of DARGHED. - 

Had it pleafed the Author of my being, 
I might have been illuftrious as x ars, the 
fon of KHALED; had it pleafed my Cre- 
ator, I might have been eminent as amru, 
the fon of MORTHED: 


Then fhould I have abounded in wealth; 


-and the nobleft chiefs would have vifited 


me as a chieftain equally noble. 

I am light, as you know me all, and 
am nimble; following my own inclina- 
tions, and brifkly moving as the head of 
a ferpent with flaming eyes. 

I have fworn, that my fide fhould 
never ceafe to line a bright inpIAN blade 


’ with two well-polifhed and well-fharpened 


edges. 

A penetrating cimeter! When I ad- 
vance with it in my defence againit a 
fierce attack, the firft ftroke makes a fe- 
cond unneceflary: it is not a mere prun- 
ing-fickle, | 

But the genuine brother of confidence, 
not bent by the moft impetuous blow ;__ 
and, when they fay to me, “ Gently,” I 
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reftrain its rage, and exclaim, “ It is 
“ enough.” | 

When the whole clan are bracing on 
their armour with eager hafte, thou mayft 
find me victorious in the conflia, as foon 
as my hand’ can touch the hilt of this 
cimeter. 


Many a herd of flumbering camels have 
I approached with my drawn fabre, when 
the foremoft of them awakening have fled 
through fear of me: 


But one of them has paffed before me, 
ftrong-limbed, full-breafted, and well-fed, 
the highly-valued property of a morofe 
old churl, dry and thin as a fuller’s club. 


He faid to me, when the camel’s hoof 
and thigh were difmembered, “ Seeft thou 
‘“‘ not how great an injury thou haft done 
“ me? 


Then he turned to his attendants, fay- 
ing, ‘‘ What opinion do you form of that 
‘‘ young wine-drinker, who affails us im- 
‘* petuoufly, whofe violence is precon- 
“< certed ?” 

“* Leave him, he added, and let this 
“ camel be his perquifite; but, unlefs you 
“¢ drive off the hindmoft of the herd, he 
“¢ will reiterate his mifchief.”’ 
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Then our damfels were bufy in drefling 
the camel’s foal, and eagerly ferved up the 
lufcious bunch. 


O daughter of MABED, fing my praifes, 
if I am flain, according to my defert, and 
rend thy veft with fincere affliction ! 


Compare me not with any man, whofe 
courage equals not my courage; whofe 
exploits are not like mine; who has not 
been engaged in combats, in which I 
have been diftinguithed ; 


With a man flow in noble enterprifes, 
but quick in bafe purfuits ; difhonoured in 
the aflembly of the tribe, and a vile out- 
caft. 


Had I been ignoble among my coun- 
trymen, the enmity of the befriended and 
the friendlefs might have been injurious to 
me ; 

But their malevolence is repelled by 
my firm defiance of them, by my boldnefs 
in attack, by my folid integrity, and my 
exalted birth. 

By thy life, the hardeft enterprifes nei- 
ther fill my day with folicitude, nor 
lengthen the duration of my night: 


But many a day have I fixed my fta- 
tion immoveably in the clofe confli@t, and 
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_ defended a pafs, regardlefs of hoftile me- 
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On my native field of combat, where 
even the boldeft hero might be apprehen- 
five of deftruction ; where the mufcles of 
our chargers quake, as foon as they min- 
gle in battle; 


_ And many an arrow for drawing lots 
have I feen well-hardened and made yel- 
low by fire, and then have delivered it 


into the hand of a gamefter noted for ill- 
fortune. 


Too much wifdom is folly; for time will 
produce events, of which thou canft have 
no idea; and he, to whom thou gaveft no 


commiffion, will bring thee unexpected 
news. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


"THE war of pauts, of which Amriolkais is by some 
supposed to have been the cause, had raged near 
forty years, if the Arabian account be true, be- 
tween the tribes of ans and puoxByan, who both 
began at length to be tired of so bloody and 
ruinous a contest: a treaty was therefore pro- 
posed and concluded ; but HosEin, the son of 

-DEMDEM, whose brother HarzeM had been slain 
by warp, the son of naBes, had taken a solemn 
oath, not unusual among the Arabs, that he 
would not bathe his head in water, until he had 
avenged the death of his brother, by killing 
either warp himself, or one of his nearest re- 
lations. His head was not long unbathed ; and 
he is even supposed to have violated the law of 
hospitality by slaying a guest, whom he found 
to be an aBsiTe descended lineally from the 
common ancestor Gags. This malignant and 
vindictive spirit gave great displeasure to Ha- 
RETH and HAREM, two virtuous chiefs of the 
same tribe with HosEIN; and, when the aBsirzs 
were approaching in warlike array to resent the 
infraction of the treaty, HaRETH sent his own 
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son to the tent of their chief with a present of a 
hundred fine camels, as an atonement for the 
murder of their countryman, and a message 
importing his firm reliance on their honcur,.and 
his hope, that they would prefer the milk of the 
camels to the blood of his son. Upon this Rabeiah, 
the prince of axns, having harangued his trvops, 
and received their approbation, sent back the 
youth with this answer; that ‘he accepted the 
‘* camels as an expiatory gift, and would supply 
‘*the imperfection of the former treaty by a 
‘‘ sincere and durable peace.” 

In commemoration of this noble act, zoair, then 
a very old man, composed the following pane- 
gyrick on Hareth and Harem; but the open- 
ing of it, like all the others, is amatory and 
elegiack: it has also something of the drama- 
tick form. | | 

The poet, supposed to be travelling with a friend, 
recognises the place where the tent of his mis- 
tress had been pitched twenty years before: he 
finds it wild and desolate ; but his imagination 
is so warmed by associated ideas of former hap- 
piness, that he seems to discern a company of 
damsels, with his favourite in the midst of them, 
of whose appearance and journey he gives a very 
lively picture; and. thence passes, rather ab- 
ruptly, to the praises of the two peace-makers 
and their tribe; inveighs against the malignity 
of HOsEIN; personifies War, the miseries of 
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which he describes in a strain highly figurative; 
and concludes with a number of fine maxims, 
. not unlike the proverbs of Solomon, which he 
yepeats to his friend as a specimen of his wis- 
. dom acquired by long experience. 
The measure is the same with oe of the first. and 
- second poems. 


ARE thefe the only traces of the lovely 
OMMAUFIA? Are thefe the filent ruins of 
her manfion in the rough plains of DER- 
_RAAGE and MOTHATALLEM ? 


Are the remains of her abode, in the two 
ftations of RAKMA, become like blue ftains 
renewed with frefh woad on:the veins of 
the wrift? 

There the wild cows with large eyes, 
and the milk-white deer, walk in flow fuc- 
ceflion, while their young rife me to 
follow them from every lair. 


On this plain I ftopped, after an abfence 
of twenty fummers, and with difficulty 
could recollect the manfion of my fair one 
after long meditation ; 

After furveying the black ftones on which 
her cauldrons ufed to be raifed, and the 
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canal round her tent, like the margin of a 
fith-pond, which time had not deftroyed. 


Soon as I recollected the dwelling-place 
of my beloved, I faid to the remains of her 
bower: “ Hail, fweet bower; may thy 
* morning be fair and aufpicious !” 

But, I added, look, my friend! doft thou 


not difcern a company of maidens feated 


-on camels, and advancing over the high 


ground above the fireams of JORTHAM? 


They leave on their right the mountains 
and rocky plains of KENAAN. Oh! how 
many of my bitter foes, and how many of 
my firm allies, does KENAAN contain ! 


_ They are mounted in carriages covered 
with coftly awnings, and with rofe-coloured 
veils, the linings of which have the hue of 
crimfon 4ndem-wood. 


They now appear by the valley of sU- 
BAAN, and now they pafs through it: the 


trappings of all their camels are new and 


large. | 

When they afcend from the bofom of the 
vale, they fit forward on the faddle-cloths, 
with every mark of a voluptuous gaiety. 


The locks of ftained wool, that fall from 
their carriages, whenever they alight, re- 
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femble the fcarlet berries of night-thade mot 
yet crufhed. 

They rofe at day-break ; they proceed- 
ed at early dawn; they are advancing to- 
wards the valley of ras directly and furely, 
as the hand to the mouth. 

Now, when they have reached the brink 
of yon blue gufhing rivulet, they fix the 
poles of their tents, like the 4rab with a 
fettled manfion. 

Among them the nice gazer on beauty 
may find delight, and the curious obfervant 
eye may be gratified with charming objets. 


In this place, how nobly did the two de- 
{cendants of Gaipu, the fon of MORRA, la- 
bour to unite the tribes, which a fatal ef- 
fufion of blood had long divided ! 

I have {worn by the facred edifice, round 
which the fons of KoRAISH and JORHAM, 
who built it, make devout proceflions ; 

Yes, I have folemnly {worn, that I would 
give due praife to that illuftrious pair, who 
have fhown their excellence in all affairs, 
both fimple and complicated. 

Noble chiefs! You reconciled ass and 
PHOBYAN after their bloody conflicts ; after 
the deadly perfumes of m1nsHaM had long 
{cattered — among them, 
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You faid, “ We will fecure the publick 
© sood on a firm bafis: whatever profufion 


“of wealth or exertions of virtue it may 
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“ demand, we will fecure it.” 

Thence you raifed a ftrong fabrkk of 
peace ; from, which all partial obftinacy and 
all criminal fupinenefs were alike removed. 
. Chiefs, exalted in the high ranks of 
MAAD, father of Arabs! may you be led 
into the paths of felicity! The man, who 
opens for his country a treafure of glory, 
fhould himfelf be glorified. 

They drove to the tents of their appeafed 
foes a herd of young camels, marked for 


_ the goodnefs of their breed, and either in- 
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herited from their fathers or the {cattered 
prizes of war. _ 

With a hundred camels they clofed all — 
wounds: in due feafon were they given, 
yet the givers were themfelves free from 
guilt. | 

The atonement was aufpicioufly offered 
by one tribe to the other; yet thofe, who 
offered it, had not fhed a cupful of blaod. 

Oh! convey this meflage from me ta 
the fons of pHoBYAN, and fay to the con- 
federates: Have. you not bound yourfelves 
in this treaty by an indifloluble tie? - 
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Attempt not to conceal from cop the . 


defigns which your bofoms contain; for 


' that, which you firive to hide, Gop per- 


fe&tly knows. 


He fometimes defers the punifhment, 


but regifters the crime in a volume, and - 


referves it for the day of account; fome-- 


times he accelerates the chaftifement, and 
heavily it falls ! 

War is a dire fiend, as you have known 
by experience; nor is this a new or a doubt- 
ful affertion concerning her. 


When you expelled her from your plains, 


you expelled her covered with infamy; but, 


when you kindled her flame, fhe blazed 
and raged. . 

She ground you, as the mill grinds the 
com with its lower ftone: like a female 


‘camel fhe became pregnant ; fhe bore twice 


in one year; and, at her laft labour, fhe 
was the mother of twins: 


She brought forth Diftrefs and Ruin, 


' monfters full-grown, each of them deform- 


ed as the dun camel of aap: fhe then gave 


them her breaft, and they were inftantly © 


weaned. ; 
O what plenty the produced in your 
land! The provifions, which the fupplied, 
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Were more abundant, no doubt, than thofe 
which the cities of 1RAK difpenfe to their 
inhabitants, weighed with large weights, 
and meafured in ample meafures ! 

Hail, illuftrious tribe! They fix their 
tents where faithful allies defend their in- — 
terefts, whenever fome cloudy night affails 
them with fudden adverfity. 

Hail, noble race! among whom neither 
can the revengeful man wreak his venge- 
ance; nor is the penitent offender left to the . 
mercy of his foes. . 


Like camels, were they turned loofe ta 
pafture between the times of watering ; and 
then were they led to copious pools, horrid 
with arms and blood: | 

They dragged one another to their fe- 
veral deaths ; and then were they brought 
back, like a herd, to graze on pernicious 


‘and noxious weeds, 


I {wore by my life, that I would exalt 
with praifes that excellent tribe, whom Ho- 
SEIN, the fon of DEMDEM, injured, when 


: . he refufed to concur in the treaty, 
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He bent: his whole mind to the accom- 
plifhment of his hidden purpofe: he reveal~ 
ed it not; he took no precipitate ftep. 


. He faid, “ I will accomplith my defign; 
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* and will fecure myfelf from my foe with 


‘a thoufand horfes well-caparifoned.”’ 


He made a fierce attack, nor feared the 
number of tents, where Death, the mother 
of vultures, had fixed her manfion ; 

There the warriour ftood armed at all 
points, fierce as a lion with ftrong mutcles, 
with a flowing mane, with claws never 
blunted ; 

A bold lion, who, when he is aflailed, 
{peedily chaftifes the affailant ; and, when 
no one attacks him openly, often becomes . 


. the aggreffor. 


Yet I fwear by thy life, my friend, that 
their lances poured not forth the blood of 
IBN NEHEIC, nor of MOTHALLEM cruelly 
flain : 

Their javelins had no fhare in drinking 
the blood of NAUFEL, nor that of WAHEB, 
nor that of IBN MOJADDEM. 

The deaths of all thofe chiefs I myfelf 
have feen expiated with camels free from 
blemith, afcending the fummits of rocks. 

He, indeed, who rejects the blunt end 
of the lance, which ts prefented as a token of 
peace, muft yield to the tharpnefs of the 
point, with which ~ tall javelin is 
armed, 
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He, who keeps his promife, efcapes 
blame; and he, who directs his heart to 
the calm: refting-place of integrity, will 
never {tammer nor quake in the affemblies 
of bis nation. 

He, who trembles at all poffible caufes of 
death, falls in their way; even though he 
defire to mount the fkies on a {fcaling- 
Jadder. 


He, who poffefles wealth or talents, 
and withholds them from his countrymen, 


 alienates their love, and — himfelf to 


their obloquy. 
He, who continually debafes his mind 
by fuffering others to ride over it, and 


_ never raifes it from fo abje@ a ftate, will at 


laft repent of his meannefs. 


He, who fojourns in foreign countries, 
miftakes his enemy for his friend ; and him, 


who exalts not his own foul, “the nation. 


will not exalt. 


He, who drives not invaders from his 
ciftern with ftrong arms, will fee it de- 


. molifhed; and- he, who abftains ever fo - 


much from injuring others, will often him- 


felf be injured. 


He, who conciliates not the hearts of 
men in a variety of tranfaétions, will be 
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bitten by their fharp teeth, aiid trampled on 
by their pafterns. | 

He, who fhields his reputation by ge- 
nerous deeds, will augment it; and he, 
who guards not himfelf from cenfure, will 
be cenfured. 


I am weary of the hard burdens which 
life impofes ; and every man who, like me, 
has lived fourfcore years, will affuredly be 
no lefs weary. 


I have feen Death herfelf ftumble like a 
dim-fighted camel; but he, whom fhe ftrikes, 
falls; and he, whom fhe miffes, grows old, 
even to decrepitude. 


Whenever a man has a peculiar caft in 
his nature, although he fuppofes it conceal- 
ed, it will foon be known. 

Experience has taught me the events of 
this day and yefterday ; but, as to the events 
of to-morrow, I confefs my blindnefs. 


-* Half of man is his tongue, and the 
other half is his heart: the reft is only an 
image compofed of blood and flefh. 

* He, who confers benefits on perfons 
unworthy of them, changes his praife to 
blame, and his joy to repentance. 

* How many men doft thou fee, whofe 
abundant merit is admired, when they are 
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filent, but. whofe failings are difcovered, as 


{oon as they open their lips ! 

-* An old man never grows wife after his 
folly ; but, when a youth has acted foolifh- 
ly, he may attain wifdom. 

* We afked, and you gave: we repeated 
our requefts, and your gift alfo was repeat- 
ed; but whoever frequently folicits, will at 


Jength meet with a refufal. 


THE 
POEM 


Or 


LEBEID. 


THE ARGUMENT. 





ALTHOUGH the opening of this poem be that 
of a lové-elegy, and the greater part of it be 
purely pastoral, yet it seems to have been com- 
posed on an occasion more exalted than the de- 
parture of a mistress, or the complaints of a 
lover ; for the poet, who was also a genuine pa- 
triot, had been entertained at the court of no- 
MAAN, king of HIRA In Jfesopotamia, and had 
been there engaged in a warm controversy with 
RABEIAH, son of Zeid, chief of the Abftes, con- 
cerning the comparative excellence of their 

_ tribes: veserp himself relates, what might be 
very naturally expected from a man of his elo- 
quence and warmth, that he maintained the glory 
of his countrymen and his.own dignity against all 
opponents ; but, in order to perpetuate his vic- 
tory, and to render his triumph more brilliant, 
he produced the following poem at the annual 
assembly, and, having obtained the suffrages of 
the criticks, was permitted, we are told, to hang 
it up on the gate of the Temple. | 

The fifteen first couplets are extremely pic- 
turesque, and highly characteristick of drabian 
manners: they are tollowed by an expostulatory 
address of the poet himself, or of some friend, 
who attended him in his rambies, on the folly 
of his fruitless passion for Nawara, who had 
slighted him, and whose tent was removed toa 
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considerable distance. Occasion is hence taken 
to interweave a long description of the camel, 
on which he intended to travel far from the ob- 
ject of his love, and which he compares for 
swiftness to a cloud driven by the wind, or a 

_ wild-ass running to a pool, after having subsist- 
ed many months on herbage only ; or rather to 
a wild-cow hastening in search of her calf, 
whom the wolves had left mangled in the forest: _ 
the last comparison consists of seventeen couplets, 

_ and may be compared with the long-tailed simi- 
lies of the Greek and Roman poets. He then 
returns to Nawara, and requites her coyness 
with expressions of equal indifference ; he dee 
scribes the gaiety of his life, and the pleasures 
which he can enjoy even in her absence; he 
celebrates his own intrepidity in danger, and 
firmness on his military station; whence he 
takes occasion to introduce a short, but lively, 
description of his horse; and, in the seventzeth 
couplet, alludes to the before-mentioned con- 
test, which gave rise to the poem: thence he 
passes to the praises of his own hospitality ; and 
concludes with a panegyrick on the virtues of 
his tribe. © 

The measure is of the fifth class, called perfect 
verse, which regularly consists of the compound 
foot benedicerent, six times repeated, in this 
form : 


‘* Tria grata sunt | animo meo, ut | melius nihil, 
‘* Oculi nigri, | cyathus nitens, | roseus calyx.” 
VOL. VIII. e , 
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But when the couplet admits the third epitrite, 
pastoribus, and the double iambus, amantium, 
it may be considered as belonging to the 
seventh, or tremulous, class; between which 
and the perfect, the only distinction seems to 
be, that the tremulous never admits the aaa- 
pestick foot. They are both, in the language 
of European prosody, tambicks, in which the 
even places are invariably pure, and the odd 
places always exclude the dactyl: when the 
uneven feet are trochees or pyrrhicks, the verses 
become choriambick or peonick; but of this 
change we have no instance in the poem. 
before us, 
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DESOLATE are the manfions of the 
fair, the ftations in min1a, where they 
refted, and thofe where they fixed their 
abodes! Wild are the hills of Gout, and 
deferted is the fummit of RIJAAM. 


The canals of RAYAAN are deftroyed: 
the remains of them are laid bare and 
fmoothed by tbe floods, like charaéters en- 
graved on the folid rocks. 


Dear ruins! Many a year has been 
clofed, many a month, holy and unhallowed, 
has elapfed, fince 1 exchanged tender vows 
with their fair inhabitants. 


The rainy conftellations of {pring have 
made their hills green and luxuriant: the 
drops from the thunder-clouds have drench- 
ed them with profufe, as well as with gentle, 
fhowers ; 
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Showers, from every nightly cloud, from 
every cloud veiling the horizon at day-break, 


and from every evening-cloud, refponfive 


with hoarfe murmurs. 


Here the wild eringo-plants raife their 
tops: here the antelopes bring forth their 
young by the fides of the valley ; and here 
the oftriches drop their eggs. | 

The large-eyed wild-cows lie fuckling 
their young, a few days old; their young, 
who will foon become a herd on the plain. 

The torrents have cleared the rubbith, 
and difclofed the traces of habitations, as the 
reeds of a writer reftore effaced letters in a 


book; 


Or as the black duft, fprinkled over the 
varied marks on a fair hand, brings to view 
with a brighter tint the blue ftains of woad. 


I ftood afking news of the ruins con- 
cerning their lovely habitants; but what 
avail my queftions to dreary rocks, who 
anfwer them only by their echo? | 

In the plains, which now are naked, a 
populous tribe once dwelled; but they 
decamped at early dawn, and nothing of 
them remains but the canals, which en- 
circled their tents, and the THUMAAM- 
plants, with which they were repaired, 
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, How were thy tender affections raifed, 
when the damfels of the tribe departed ; 
when they hid themfelves in carriages of 
cotton, like antelopes in their lair, and the 
tents, as they were ftruck, gave a piercing 
found ! 


They were concealed in vehicles, whofe 
fides were well-covered with awnings and 
carpets, with fine-{fpun curtains and pictured 
veils : 

A company of maidens were feated in 
them with black eyes and graceful motions, 
like the wild heifers of Tup Au, or the roes 
of WEGERA tenderly gazing on their young. 


They haftened their camels, till the fultry 
vapour gradually ftole them from thy fight; 
and they feemed to pafs through a vale, 
wild with tamarifks and rough with large 
{tones like the valley of BEISHA. 


Ah! what remains in thy remembrance 
of the beautiful NawARA, fince now fhe 
dwells at a diftance, and all the bonds of 
union between her and thee, both ftrong 
and weak, are torn afunder? 


A damfel, who fometimes has her abode 
in FAID, and fometimes is a neighbour to 
the people of HEJAAZ! how can fhe be 
an object of thy defire? 
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‘She alights at the eaftern fide of the two 
mountains, Aja and Salma, and then ftops 
on the hills of MOHAJJER ; ROKHAAM alfo 
and FERDA receive her with joy. 


When fhe travels towards YEMEN, we 
may fuppofe that fhe refts at sAwAYIK ; 
and baits at the ftations of WAHAAF and 
TELKHAAM. 

Break then fo vain a connexion with a 
miftrefs whofe regard has ceafed; for hap- — 
lefs is an union with a maid, who has brok- 
en her vow! 


When a damfel is kind ahd complacent, 
love her with ardent affection; but, when 
her faith ftaggers and her conftancy is 
fhaken, let your difunion from her be un- 
alterably fixed. 


Execute thy purpofe, O Lebeid,on acamel, 
wearied by long journies, which have left 
but little of her former ftrength ; a camel, 
whofe fides are emaciated, and on whofe 
back the bunch is diminifhed : 


- Yet even in this condition, when her flefh 


is extenuated, and her hair thin, when after 
many a toilfome day, the thong of her 
fhoes is broken, 

Even now fhe has a frit fo brifk, that 
fhe flies with the rein, like a dun cloud 
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fees by the fouth wind, after it has dif- 
charged its fhower; 


Or like a female wild-afs, whofe teats 


‘are diftended with milk, while the male, 


by whom fhe is with foal, is grown lean 
with driving his rivals from her, with bit- 
ing and kicking them in his rage. 

He runs with her up the crooked hills, 
although he has been wounded in his bat- 
tles; but her prefent coynefs, compared 
with her late fondnefs, fills him with fur- 
prife. 


He afcends the fandy hillock of THAL- 
BUT, and explores its deferted top, fearing 
left an enemy fhould lurk behind the guide- 
ftones. | 


There they remain till the clofe, of the 
fixth month, till the frofty feafon is paft ; 
they fubfift on herbage without water ; 
their time of fafting and of retirement is 
long. | 

The thorns of the BuHMA-plant wound 
their hind-legs, and the fultry winds of 
{ummer drive them violently in their courfe. 


At length they form in their minds a fix- 


-ed refolution of feeking fome cool rivulet, 


and the object of their fettled purpofe is 
nearly attained. 
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They alternately raife high clouds of duft 
with an extended fhade, as the {moke rifes 
from a pile of dry wood newly kindled and 


flaming ; 


When frefh ArFADGx-plants are min- 
gled in the heap, and the north-wind plays 
with the blazing fire. 


He paffes on, but makes her run before 
him; for fuch is his ufual courfe, when he 
fears that fhe will linger behind. 


They ruth over the margin of the rivulet, 
they divide the waters of the full ftream, 
whofe banks are covered with the plants of 
KOLAAM, 

Banks, which a grove of reeds, part erect 
and part laid proftrate, overfhades or clothes 
as with a mantle. 

Is this the fwiftne/s of my camel? No; 


rather fhe refembles a wild-cow, whofe calf 


has been devoured by ravenous beafts, when 


fhe had fuffered him to graze apart, and 
relied for his protection on the leader of 
the herd; 


A mother with flat noftrils ; who, as foon 
as fhe miffes her young one, ceafes not to 
run haftily round the vales between the 
fand-hills, and to fill them her mourn: 
ful cries ; 
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- With cries for her white-haired young, 
who now lies rolled in duft, after the dun 
wolves, hunters of the defert, have divided 


_ his mangled limbs, and their feaft has not 


been interrupted, 


They met him in the moment of her 
negle& ; they feized him with eagernefs ; 
for oh, how unerring are the arrows of 
death ! | 

She paffes the night in agony; while 
the rain falls in a continued fhower, and 
drenches the tangled groves with a profufe 
{tream. 

She fhelters herfelf under the root of a 
tree, whofe boughs are thick, apart from 
other trees, by the edge of a hill, whofe 
fine fands are fhaken by her motion ; 


Yet the fucceflive drops fall on her ftrip- 
ed back, while the clouds of night ‘veil the 
light of the ftars. 

Her white hair glimmers, when the dark- 
nefs is juft coming on, and {fparkles like 
the pearls of a merchant, when he {catters 
them from their ftring. 


At length, when the clouds are difperfed, 
and the dawn appears, fhe rifes early, and 
her hoofs glide on the flippery ground. 


She grows impatient, and wild with 
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grief: fhe lies frantick in the pool of 
SOAYID for feven whole days with their 
twin-fifters, feven nights ; 


And now fhe is in total defparr; her 
teats, which were full of milk, are grown 
flaccid and dry, though they are not worn 
by fuckling and weaning her young. 

She now hears the cry of the hunters ; 
fhe hears it, but fees them not; the trem- 
bles with fear; for fhe knows that the 
hunters bring her deftruction. 


She fits quivering, and imagines, that 
the caufe of her dread will appear on one 
fide and the other, before and behind her. 


When the archers defpair of reaching 
her with their fbafts, they let flip their 
long-eared hounds, anfwering to theirnames, 
with bodies dry and thin. 

- They rufh on ; but fhe brandifhes againft 
them her extended horns, both long and 
fharp as javelins made by the fkilful hand 
of sSAMHAR, 

Striving to repel them; for fhe knows 
that, if her effort be vain, the deftined mo- 
ment of her death muft foon approach : 

Then fhe drives the dog CASAAB to his | 
fate: fhe is ftained with his blood; and 
SOKHAAM is left proftrate on the field. 
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On a camel like this, when the flathes of 
the noon-tide vapour dance over the plain, 
and the fultry mift clothes the parched 
hills, 

I accomplifh my bold defign, from which 
I am not deterred by any fear of reprehen- 


fion from the moft cenforious man. 


Knoweft thou not, O Nawara, that I 


_preferve the knot of affeGtion entire, or cut 


it in two, as the objects of it are conftant or 
faithlefs ? 


That I would leave without reluGtance a 
country not congenial to my difpofition, 
although death were inftantly to ‘overtake. 
my foul? | 


Ah! thou knoweft not how many ferene 
nights, with {weet {port and mirthful re- 


velry, 

I pafs in gay converfation ; and often res 
turn to the flag of the wine-merchant, when 
he {preads it in the air, and fells his wine 
at a high price: 

I purchafe the old liquor at a dear rate 
in dark leathern bottles long repofited, or 
in cafks, black with pitch, whofe feals I 
break, and then fill the cheerful goblet. 


How often do I quaff pure wine in the 
morning, and draw towards me the fair lu- 
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tani?, whofe delicate fingers tkilfully touch 
the ftrings ! 

I rife before the cock to take my morn- 
ing draught, which I fip again and again, 
when the fleepers of the dawn awake. 

On many a cold morning, when the freez- 
ing winds howl, and the hand of the north 
holds their reins, I turn afide their blaft 
from the travellers, whom I receive in my 
tent. 

When I rife early to defend my tribe, 
my arms are born by a fwift horfe, whofe 
girths refemble my fafh adorned with gems. 

I afcend a dufty hill to explore the fitua- 
tion of the foe, and our duft flying in 
clouds reaches the hoftile ftandard. 

At length, when the fun begins to fink 
into darknefs, and the veil of night conceals 
the ambufcade and the ftratagems of our 
enemy, | 
I defcend into the vale; and my fteed 
raifes his neck like the fmooth branch of a 
lofty palm, which he, who wifhes to cut it, 
cannot reach ; 

I incite him to run like a fleet oftrich, in 
his impetuous courfe, until, when he boils 
in his rage, and his bones are light, 


His trappings are ftrongly. agitated; a 
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fhower flows down his neck; and his fur- 
cingle is bathed in the fcalding foam. 


He lifts his head: he flies at liberty with 
the loofe rein; and haftens to his goal, as 


a dove haftens to the brook, when her 
feverifh thirft rages. 


There is a manfion (tbe palace of Na- 
MAAN) filled with guefts, unknown to each 
other, hoping for prefents and fearing re- 
proof : 


It is inhabited by men, like ftrong-neck- 
ed lions, who menace one another with 
malignant hate, like the demons of BADIYA,- 
with feet firmly rivetted in the conflia. 


I difputed their falfe pretenfions, yet ad- 
mitted their real merit, according to my 
judgement ; nor could the nobleft among” 
them furpafs me in renown. 


Oft have I invited a numerous company to 
the death of a camel, bought for flaughter, | 
to be divided by lot with arrows of equal 
dimenfions : 


I invite them to draw lots for a camel 
without a foal, and for a camel with her 
young one, whofe fleth I diftribute to all 
the neighbours. 


The gueft and the ftranger, admitted to 
my board, feem to have alighted in the 
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{weet vale of TEBAALA luxuriant with ver- 
nal bloffoms. 


To the cords of my tent approaches every 
needy matron, worn with fatigue, like a 
camel doomed to die at her mafter’s tomb, 
whofe vefture is both {canty and ragged. 


There they crown with meat, while the 
wintry winds contend with fierce blafts, a 
difh flowing like a rivulet, into which the 
famifhed orphans eagerly plunge. 

When the nations are aflembled, fome 
hero of our tribe, firm in debate, never fails 
by fuperior powers to furmount the greateft 
difficulty. 

He diftributes equal fhares: he difpenfes 
juftice to the tribes: he is indignant, when 
their right is diminifhed; and, to eftablifh 
their right, often relinquifhes his own. 

He acts with greatnefs of mind and with 
noblenefs of heart: he fheds the dew of 
his liberality on thofe, who need his affift- 
ance: he fcatters around his own gains, 
and precious fpoils, the prizes of his valour. 

He belongs to a tribe whofe anceftors 
have left them a perfeét model ; and every ‘ 
tribe, that defcends from us, will have pat- 
terns of excellence, and objects of imitation. 


If their fuccour be afked, they inftantly 
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brace on their helmets, while their lances 
and breaft-plates glitter like ftars. 


Their ations are not fullied by the ruft 
of time, or tarnifhed by difgrace ; for their 
virtues are unfhaken by any bafe defires. 


He hath raifed for us a fabrick of glory 
with a lofty fummit, to which all the aged 
and all the young men of our tribe afpire. 


Be content, therefore, with the difpenia- 
tions of the Supreme Ruler; for He, who 
beft knows our nature, has difpenfed juftice 
among us. 

When peace has been eftablifhed by our 
tribe, we keep it inviolate; and He, who 
makes it, renders our profperity complete. 


Noble are the exertions of our heroes, 
when the tribe ftruggle with hardthips ; 
they are our leaders in war, and in peace 
the deciders of our claims: 


They are an enlivening fpring to their ~ 
indigent neighbours, and to the difconfolate 
widows, whofe year pafles heavily away. 

They are an illuftrious race; although 
their enviers may be flow in commending 
them, and the malevolent cenfurer may in- 
cline to their fce. 
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‘THIS poem appears to have been a little older 
than that of zonatr; for it must have been com- 
posed during the war of nauts, which the mag- 
nanimity of the two chiefs, extolled by zouair, 
so nobly terminated. anTaRA, the gallant Adsite, 
of whom so much has already been said in the 
preliminary discourse, distinguished himself very 
early in the war by his valour in attacking the 
tribe of pposyan, and boasts in this composition, 
that he had slain pempem, the father of noszix 
and of HaREM, whom warp, the son of Hazes, 
afterwards put to death. An old enmity sub- 
sisted, it seems, between our poet and those 
two young men, who, as anTARA believed, had 
calumniated him without provocation ; and his 
chief object in this poem was to blazon his owr 
achievements and ‘exploits, and to denounce 
implacable resentment against the calumniators, 
whom his menaces were likely to intimidate: 
yet so harsh an argument is tempered by a 
strain in some parts elegiack and amatory ; for 
even this vengeful impetuous warriour found 
himself obliged to comply with the custom of 
the ARABIAN poets, who had left, as he complains, 
little new imagery for their successors. 
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He begins with a pathetick address to the bower 
of his beloved asta, and to the ruins of her de- 
serted mansion: he bewails her sudden depar- 
ture, the distance of her new abode, and the 
unhappy variance between their respective 
clans: he describes his passion and the beauties 
of his mistress with great energy: thence he 
passes to his own laborious course of life, con- 
trasted with the voluptuous indolence of the 
fair, and gives a forcible description of his 
camel, whom he compares to a male ostrich 
hastening to visit the eggs, which the female, 
whose usual neglect of them is mentioned by 
naturalists, had left in a remote.valley. He 
next expatiates on his various accomplishments 
and virtues; his mildness to those who treat 
him kindly, his fierceness to those who injure 
him; his disregard of wealth, his gaiety, libe- 
rality ; and above all, his military prowess and 
spirit of enterprise, on which he triumphantly 
enlarges through the rest of the poem, except 
four couplets, in which he alludes obscurely to 
a certain love-adventure ; and, after many ani- 
mated descriptions of battles and single com- 
bats, he concludes with a wish, that he may 
live to slay the two sons of pgMpEM, and with a 
bitter exultation on the death of their father, 
whom he had left a prey to the wild beasts and the 
vultures. 

The metre ia zambick, like thet of the poem im- 
mediately preceding. 
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HAVE the bards, who preceded me, 
left any theme unfung? What, therefore, 
Shall be my fubjett? Love only muft fupply 
my lay. Doft thou then recolleé, after long 
confideration, the manfion of thy beloved? 


O bowerof ABLA, inthe valley of sIwAA, 
give me tidings of my love! O bower of 
ABLA, may the morning rife on thee with 
profperity and health! 

There I ftopped my camel, large as a 
tower, the anguifh of my paffion having 
delayed the accomplifhment of my bold eny 
terprife,” ; 

Whilft ABLA ‘was dwelling in sIwaa, 
and our tribe were flationed in HAZN, and 
SAMAAN, and MOTATHALLEM. _ 

Hail, dear ruins, with whofe poffeffors I 
kad old engagements; more dreary and 
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more defolate are you become, after the-de- . 
parture of my beloved OMM ALHEITHAM. 


She dwells in the land of my foes, like 


' roaring lions: oh! how painful has been 


my fearch after thee, fair daughter of 
MAKHREM. 


I felt myfelf attached to her at our firft 


interview, although I had flain her coun- 


trymen in battle: I affure thee, by the life 
of thy father, that of my attachment there 
can be no doubt. 


Thou baft poffeffed thyfelf of my heart; 
thou haft fixed thy abode in it (imagine not 
that I delude thee) and art fettled there as 
a beloved and cherifhed inhabitant. 


Yet how can I vifit my fair one, whilft 
her family have their vernal manfion in 
ONEIZATAIN, and mine are ftationed in 
GHAILEM? | 


Surely thou haft firmly refolved to de- 
part from me, fince the camels of thy tribe 
are bridled even in fo dark a night. | 


Nothing fo much alarms. me witb a fignal 
of ber deftined removal, as my feeing the 
camels of burden, which belong to her tribe, 
grazing On KHIMKHIM-berries in the midft. 
of their tents : 
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Among them 2re forty-two milch camels, 
dark as the plumes of a coal-black raven. 

Then, ANTARA, fhe pierced thee to the 
heart with her well-pointed teeth exquifitely 
white, the kifs of which is delicious, and 
the tafte ravifhingly {weet : 

From the mouth of this lovely damfel, 
when you kifs her lips, proceeds the fra- 
grance of mufk, as from the vafe of a per- 
fumer ; 

Or like the fcent of a blooming bower, 
whofe plants the gentle rains have kept 
in continual verdure, which no filth has 
fullied, and to which there has been no 
refort 

Every morning-cloud, clear of hail, has 
drenched it with a plentiful fhower, and 
has left all the little cavities in the earth 
both round and bright as coins of filver : 

Profufely and copioufly it defcends ; and 
every evening the ftream, which nothing 
intercepts, gufhes rapidly through it, 

The flies remain in it with inceflant buzz- 
ing, and their murmurs are like the fong 
of a man exhilarated with wine: 

cheir found, when they ftrike their flen- 
der legs againft each other, is like the found 
of a flint, from which the {parks are forced 
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by-a man with one arm, intent upon his 


.. labour. 


' While thou, fair asta, reclineft both 
evening and morning on the lap of a foft 
couch, I pafs whole nights on’ the back 


_» . of a dark-coloured horfe well caparifoned. 
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My only cufhion is the faddle of a charger 
with firm thick feet, ftrong fided, and large 
in the place of his girths, 4 

Shall a camel of sH ADEN bear me to thy 
tent, a camel far removed from her coun- 
try, deftitute of milk, and — from 
the herd ? 


She waves her tail in her playful mood, 
and proudly. moves her body from fide ta 
fide even at the end of her nightly ex- 
curfion: fhe ftrikes the hills with her 
quickly-moving and firmly-trampling hoofs, 

Thus the bird without ears, between 
whofe feet there is but a {mall fpace, the 
fwift oftrich beats the ground in his even- 
ing courfe : 

The young oftriches gather themfelves 
around him, as a multitude of black-yEME- 
NIAN camels affemble round their Abyf- 
finian berdman, who is unable to exprefs 
himfelf in the language of Arabia. 


They follow him guided by the loftinefs 
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of his head, which refembles the carriage of 
travelling damfels, raifed on high, and 
covered like a tent: 

His head, though lofty, is frnall ; when he 
is going to vifit the eggs, which bis female 
left in DHULASHEIRA, he looks like an 
Etbiop with fhort ears-in 4 trailing garment 


. of furred hides. 


My camel drinks the water of DEHRAD+ 
HAIN, but ftarts afide with difdain from the 
boftile rivulets of DAILEM, 

She turns her right fide, as if fhe were in 
fear of fome large headed {creamer of the 
night, 


Of a hideous wild cat fixed to her body, 


- who, as often as fhe bent herfelf towards 


him in her wrath, affailed her with his 
claws and his teeth. 


T continue all day on the well-cemented 


_ tower of her back, ftrongly raifed, and firm 


_. gs the pillars of him who pitches a tent: 
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When fhe refts, fhe crouches on the foft 


bank of RIDAA, and groans through fatigue 


like the foft founding reed, which the preffeg’ 
with her weight. 
Her fweat refembles thick rob or tena- 


cious pitch, which the kindled fire caufes ta 
bubble in the fides of a cauldron; 
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It gufhes from behind her. ears, when 
the boils with rage, exults in her ftrength, 
and ftruts‘in her pride, like. the ftallion of 


_ her herd, when his rivals affail him. 


O asx, although thou droppeft thy veil 


before me, yet know, that by my agility I 


have made captive many a knight clad in 
complete armour. © 


Beftow on me the commendation, which 
thou knoweft to be due; fince my nature 
is gentle and mild, when my rights are not 
invaded ; a 

But, when I am injured, my refentment 
is firm, and bitter as‘ coloquinteda to “ne 
tafte of the aggreffor. 


I quaff, when the noontide heat is abated, 
old wine purchafed with bright and wer 
ftamped coin ; 


I quaff it in a goblet of yellow plas Vae 
riegated with white ftreaks, whofe com- 
panion is a glittering flaggon well fecured 
by its lid from the blafts of the north: 


When I drink it, my wealth 1s diffipated ; 
but my fame remains abundant and unim- 
paired 3 

And, when I return to fobriety, the dew 
of my liberality continues as freth as before: 
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give due honour, therefore, to thofe qua- 


lities, which thou knoweft me to poffefs. 


Many a confort of a fair one, whofe 
beauty required no ornaments, have I left 
proftrate on the ground ; and the life-blood 
has run founding from his veins, opened 
by my javelin like the mouth of a camel 
with a divided lip: 

With a nimble and double-handed ftroke 
I prevented his attack; and the ftream, 
that gufhed from the penetrating wound, 


’ bore the colour of anemonies. 


Go, afk the warriours, O daughter of 


_ MALEC, if thou art ignorant of my valour, 


afk them that, which thou knoweft not ; 


Afk bow I aét, when I am conftantly 
fixed to the faddle of an elegant horfe, 
fwimming in his courfe, whom my bold 
antagonifts alternately wound ; | 


Yet {ometimes he advances alone to the 


confli@t, and fometimes he ftands collected 


in a multitudinous throng of heroes with 
ftrong bows. 

Afk, and whoever has been witnefs te 
the combat, will inform thee, that I am im- 
petuous in battle, but regardlefs of the fpoils. 


Many a warriour, clad in a fuit of mail, 
at whofe violent affault the boldeft men 
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have trembled, who neither had faved him- 
felf by fwift fight nor by abye& fubmiffion, 

Has this arm laid prone with a rapid 
blow from a well-ftraitened javelin, firm 
between the knots : 

Broad were the lips of the wound; and 
the noife of the, rufhing blood called forth 
the wolves, prowling in the night, and 
pinched with hunger : 

With my fwift Jance did I pierce his 
coat of mail; and no warriour, however 
brave, is fecure from its point. 


I jeft him, like a facrificed victim, to the 
lions of the foreft, who feafted on him be- 
tween the crown of his head and his wrifts. 


Often have [ burft the interior folds of a 
well-wrought habergeon worn by a famed 
warlriour appointed to maintain his poft ; 


Whofe hands were brifk in cafting IMs, 
when winter demands fuch recreation; a 
man, cenfured for his difregard of wealth, 
and for caufing the wine-merchant to ftrike 
his flag, by purchafing all bis ftore. 


When he faw me defcend from my- 
fteed, and rufh towards him, he grinned 
with horror, but with no fmile of joy. 


My engagement with him lafted the 
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whole-day, until his head and fingers, co- 
vered with clotted gore, appeared’ to be 
ftained with the juice of 1pfiLiM. 

Then I fixed him with my lance: I 
ftruck him: to the heart with an INDIAN 
cimeter, the blade of which was of a bright 
water, and rapid was the ftroke it gave: 


A warriour, whofe armour feemed to be 
braced on a lofty tree ; a chief, who, like a 
king, wore fandals of leather ftained with 
EGYPTIAN thorn; a here without an equal. 


O lovely heifer! how fweet a prey was 
fhe to a hunter permitted to chafe her! To 
me fhe was wholly denied: O would to 
heaven, that fhe had not been forbidden me! 


I fent forth my handmaid, and faid to 
her, “ Go, afk tidings inquifitively of my 
*‘ beloved, and. bring me intelligence.” 

She faid, “ I have feen the hoftile guards 
‘‘ negligent of their watch, and the wild 
“heifer may be {mitten by any archer, 
‘“ who defires to fhoot her.” a, 

Then fhe turned towards me with the 
neck of a young roe, well-grown, of an ex~ 
quifite breed among the gazals of the wood, 
a roe with a milk-white face. 

I have been informed of a man ungrateful 
for my kindnefs ; but ingratitude turns the 
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mind of a benefactor from any more bene- 
ficence. 

The inftruGions, which my valiant uncle 
gave me, I have diligently obferved ; at the 
time when the lips are drawn away from 
the bright teeth, | 

In the ftruggle of the fight, into whofe 
deepeft gulphs the warriours plunge them- 


felves without complaint or murmur. 


When my tribe have placed me as a 


fhield between them and the hoftile {pears, 


I have not ignobly declined the danger, al-~ 
though the place, where I fixed my foot, 
was too narrow to admit a companion. 

When I heard the din of MorRA raifed 
in the field, and the fons of RABEIA in the 
thick duft, 

* And the fhouts of DHOHOL at the mo- 
ment of affault, when they ruth in troops to 
the conflict with all their fharp-biting lions, 

When even the mildeft of the tribes faw 
the fkirmifh under their ftandards (and 


' Death fpreads bavock under the ftandard 


of the mildeft nation), 

Then I knew with certainty, that, in fo 
fierce a conteft with them, many a heavy 
blow would make the perched birds of the 
brain fly quickly from every fkull: 
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As foon as I beheld the legions of our 
enemies advancing, and animating one an- 
other to battle, I too rufhed forward, and 


- ated without reproach. 


The troops called out aNTARA! while 
javelins, long as the cords of a well, were 
forcibly thruft againft the cheft of my dark 
fteed. . 

I ceafed not to charge the foe with the 
neck and breaft of my horfe, until he was 
mantled in blood. 

My fteed, bent afide with the ftroke of 
the lances in his forehead, complained to 
me with gufhing tears and tender fobbing: 

Had he known the art of difcourfe, he 
would have addrefled me in a plaintive 
{train ; and, had he pofleffed the faculty of 
fpeech, hé would have fpoken to me dif- 
tindtly. 

In the midft of the black duft, the horfes 
were impetuoufly rufhing with disfigured | 
countenances; every robuft ftallion and 
every ftrong-limbed fhort-haired mare. 

Then my foul was healed, and all my 
anguifh was difperfed, by the cry of the 
warriours, faying, “ Well done, ANTARA}; 
‘‘ charge again !” 

My camels too are obedient to my will, 
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as often as I defire to kindle the ardour of 
my heart, and prefs it on to fome arduous 
enterprife. 


Yet I fear left death fhould feize me, be- 
fore the adverfe turn of war has overtaken 
the two fons of DEMDEM; 


Men, who attacked my reputation, when 
I had given them no offence, and vowed, 
when_I had never affailed them, to fhed my 
blood ; 

Yes ! they injured me—but I have left 
their father, like a vidtim, to be mangled 
by the lions of the wood, and by the eagles . 
advanced in years. 
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THE discordant and inconsistent accounts of 
the commentators, who seem to have collected 
without examination every tradition that pre- 
sented itself, have left us very much in the 
dark on the subject of the two following poems ; 
but the common opinion, which appears to me 
the most probable, is, that they are, in fact, 
political and adverse declamations, which were 
delivered by amry and nareETH at the head of 
their respective clans, before amru the son of 
HinDA, king of wira in Mesopotamia, who had 
assumed the office of mediator between them 
after a most obstinate war, and had undertaken 
to hear a discussion of their several claims to 
pre-eminence, and to decide their cause with 
perfect impartiality. In some copies, indeed, 

asin those of Nanas and of zauzeni, the two 
poems are separated ; and in that of oBarpaLLa, 
the poem of HARETH is totally omitted; a re- 
markable fact, of which I have made some use 
to a different purpose in the preliminary disser- 
tation. Were I to draw my opinion solely from 
the structure and general turn of aMRuU’s com- 
position, I should conceive that the king of 
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HIRA, who, like other tyrants, wished ¢o make 
all men just but himself, and to leave all nations 
Sree but his own, had attempted fo enslave the 
powerful tribe of races, and to appoint 4 pre- 
fect over them, but that the warlike possessors 
of the deserts and forests had openly diselaim- 
ed his authority, and employed their principal 
leader and poet to send him defiance, and mag- 
nify their own independent spirit. 

Some ARABIAN writers assert, what there is abun- 
dant reason to believe, that the above-mention- 
ed king was killed by the author of the follow. 
ing poem, who composed it, say they, on that 
occasion ; but the king himself is personally 
addressed by the poet, and warned against pre- 

cipitation in deciding the cantest; and, where 
mention is made of crowned heads left prostrate 
on the field, no particular monarch seems to be 
intended, but the conjunction copulative has the 
force, as it often has in Arubick, of a frequenta- 
tive particle. | 

Let us then, where certainty cannot be obtained, 
be satisfied with high probability, and suppose, 
with TABREIZI, that the two tribes of BEcR and 
TAGLEB, having exhausted one another.in a 
long war, to which the murder of coxz1s the 
Taglebite had given rise, agreed to terminate 
their ruinous quarrel, and to make the king of 
minA their umpire; that, on the day appointed, 
the tribes met before the palace or royal tent; 
dad that amru, the son of CELTHUM, prince of 
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: the:Taglebites, eitlier pfonounced.his poem ac- 
' cording to the custom of the Arabs, .or stated 
his pretensions in a solemn speech, which he 
- afterwards versified, that it might be more easily 
:- remembered by his tribe and their posterity. 
‘The oration or poem, or whatever it may be call- 
. ed, is arrogant beyond all imagination, and con- 
tains hardly a colour-of argument: the prince 
was, most probably, a vain young man,: proud 
- of his accomplishments, and elate with success 
in his wars; but his production could not fail 
of becoming extremely popular among his coun- 
trymen; and his own family, the descendants 
- of sosHAm the son of BEcR, were so infatuated 
by it, that (as one of their own poets admits) 
: they could scarce ecer desist from repeating it, and 
thought they had attained the summit of glory 
without any farther exertions of virtue. He be- 
gins with a strain perfectly Anacreontick, the 
-. elegiack style of the former poems not being 
well adapted to his eager exultation: and tri- 
umph ; yet there is some mixture of complaint 
on the departure of his mistress, whose beauties 
he delineates with a boldness and energy highly 
characteristick of unpolished manners: the rest 
of. his work consists of menaces, vaunts, and 
exaggerated applause of his own tribe for their 
generosity and prowess, the goodness of their 
horses, the beauty of their women, the extent 
of their possessions, and even the number of 
their ships ; which boasts were so well found- 
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ed, that, according to some authors, if mano- 
MED had not been born, the Taglebites would 
have appropriated the dominion of all Arabdia, 
and possibly would have erected a mighty state, 
both civil and maritime. © 

This poem is composed in copious verse, or metre 

of the fourth species, according to the follow- 
ing form : : 


‘* Amatores |:puellarum:| misellos 
“ Ocellorum | nitor multos | fefellit.” 


r 


But the compound foot amore furens is .used at 
pleasure instead of the first ey as,’ 


. © Venusta a | la, tarda venis | ad hortum, 
f* Parata lyra est, | paratus odor | rosarum,”. 


y 
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HOLLA !—Awake, fweet damfel, and 


_ bring our morning draught in thy capagci- 
ous goblet; nor fuffer the rich wines of 


ENDEREIN to be longer hoarded ; 

Bring the well-tempered wine, that feems 
to be tinctured with faffron; and, when 
it ig diluted with water, overflows the 
cup. 

This is the liquor, which diverts the 
anxious lover from his paffion; .and, as 
foop as he taftes it, he is perfectly com- 
pofed : 

Hence thou feeft the penurious churl, 
when the circling bowl paffes him, grow 
regardlefs of his pelf: 

* When its potent flames have feized the 
difcreeteft of . our youths, thou wouldft 
imagine him to be in a phrenfy, 
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Thou turneft the goblet from us, Q 
mother of aMRv; for the true courfe of 
the goblet is to the right hand: | 

He is not the leaft amiable of thy three 
companions, O mother of AMRu, to whom 
thou haft not prefented the morning bowl. 


* How many a cup have I purchafed in 


BALBEC! how many more in DAMASCUS 


and KASIREIN ! 


Surely our allotted hour of fate will 
overtake us; fince we are deftined to death, 
and death to us. 

O ftay awhile, before we feparate, thou 
lovely rider on camels; that we may relate 
to thee our forrows, and thou to us thy 
delights ! 

— O ftay—that we may inquire, whether 
thou haft altered thy purpofe of departing 
haftily, or whether thou haft wholly de- 
ceived thy too confident lover: | 

In the hateful day of battle, whilft he 
ftruggles amid wounds and blows, may the 
Ruler of the world refrefh thy fight with 
coolnefs, and gratify it with every defired 
object ! : 

O amru, when thou viliteft thy fair 
one in fecret, and when the eyes of lurk- 


ing enemies are clofed in reff, 
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- She difplays two lovely arms, fair and 
full as the limbs of a long-necked fnow- 
white young camel, that frifks in the ver- 
nal feafon over the fand-banks and green 
hillocks ; , 

And two {weet breafts, fmooth- and 
white as veflels of ivory, modeftly de- 
fended from the hand of thofe, who pre- 
fume to touch them: 


She difcovers her flender fhape, tall and - 


. well-proportioned, and her fides gracefully 


rifing with all their attendant charms ; 

' * Her. hips elegantly {welling, which the 
entrance of the tent is {carce large enough 
to admit,. and her waift, the beauty of 
which drives me to madnefs ; 

'* With two charming columns of jaf- 


..per or. polifhed marble, on which hang 


rings. and trinkets making a ftriduloug 
found, : 

My youthful paffion is rekindled, ‘and 
my ardent defire revives, when I fee the 
travelling camels of my fair one driven 
along in the evening ; 

When the towns of YEMAMA appear in 
fight, exalted above the plains, and fhining 


. like bright fabres in the hands of thofe, 


who have unfheathed them, 
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When fhe departs, the grief’ of a. fhe- 
camel, who feeks her loft foal, and feturns 
defpairing with piercing cries, equals not 
my anguith ; . 

Nor that of a widow, with ious locks, 
whofe mourning never ceafes for her nine 


‘children, of. whom nothing remams, but 


_, what the tomb has concealed. 
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. Such 1s our fate! This. day and the 
morrow, and the morning after them, are 
pledges in the hand of deftiny for events, 
of which we have no knowledge. 


O fon of HINDA, be not precipitate in 
giving judgment againft us: hear us with 
patience, and we will give thee certain in- 
formation, 


That we lead our ftandards to adi 
like camels to the pool, of a white hue, and 
bring them back’ ftained with blood, in 
which they have quenched their thirit ; 

That our days of profperity, in which 
we have refufed to obey the commands of 
kings, have been long and brilliant. | 

Many a chief of his nation, on whom 
the regal diadem has been placed, the re- 
fuge of thofe who implored his protection, 

‘Have we left proftrate on the field, while 
his horfes waited by his fide, with one of 
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their hoofs bent, and with bridles richly 
adorned. : : 
-- ® Often have we fixed our manfions in 
DHU THALUH towards the diftridts of 
syRta, and have kept at a diftance thofe 
who menaced us. 


-- We were fo difguifed in our armour, that 


the dogs of the tribe fnarled at us; yet we 
firipped the branches from every thofny 
tree (every armed werrieur) that oppofed 
us. 

-When we roll the millftone of war over 


a little clan, they are ground te flour in 
the firft battle ; . 


From the eaftern fide of nayp the cloth 
of the mill is fpread, and whatever we caft 
into it foon becomes impalpable powder. 

You alight on our hills as. guefts are re- 
ceived in their ftation, and we haften to 
give you a warm reception, left you fhould 
complain of our backwardneds : 

We invite you to our board, and fpeedi- 
ly prepare for your entertainment a folid 


rock, which, before day-break, fhall re- 


‘duce you to duit, 


Surely hatred after hatred has been ma- 
nifefted by thee, O bofiile chief, and thy 
fecret rancour has been revealed: | 
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36 But we have inherited glory, as the race 

~ of MAaAD well knows; we have fought 
with valour till our fame has been illu 
trious : 


37. + When the falling pillars of our tents 
quiver over our furniture, we defend our 
neighbours from the impending ruin : 


38 We difperfe our gifts to our countrymen, | 
but difdain to fhare their {poils; and the 
burdens, which we bear, we fupport for 
their advantage. 


39 When the troops of the foe are at a dif- 
‘tance from us, we dart our javelins; and, 
when we clofe in the combat, we ftrike 
with fharp fabres ; 


49 Our dark javelins exquifitely wrought 
of KHATHAIAN reeds, flender and. deli- 
cate; our fabres bright and piercing : 

41 With thefe we cleave in pieces the heada 
of or enemies; we mow, we cut down 

their necks as with fickles : 


42 Then might you imagine the fkuils of 
heroes on the plain, to be the bales of a 
camel throwa on rocky ground. 

43 _ Inftead of fubmitting to them, we cruth 
their heads ; and their terror is fuch, that 
they know not on which fide the danger 
is to be feared, 
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Our cimeters, whofe ftrokes are furi-. 
oufly interchanged; are as little regarded 


- by us, as twifted fafhes in the hands of 
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playful children. 


Their armour and ours, ftained recipro- 


... cally with our blood, feems to be died or 


painted with the juice of the crimfon ae 
ringa-flower. 


At a time when the tribe is reluctant to 
charge the foe, apprehenfive of fome pro- 
bable difafter, 


Then we lead on our troop, like a moun- 
tain with a pointed fummit; we preferve 
our reputation, and advance in the ao 
moft ranks, 


With youth, who confider death as the 
completion of glory, and with aged heroes 
experienced in war : 

We challenge all the clans together to 
contend with us, and we boldly preclude 


their fons from approaching the manfion 
of our children, 


On the day, when we are anxious to 
proted our families, we keep vigilant 
guard, clad in complete fteel ; 


But on the day, when we have no fuch 


- anxiety for them, our legions affemble 1 in 


full council, 
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‘Led by a chief among the defcendants 
of josHAM the fon of BEcR, we bruife 
our adverfaries, both the weak and the 


_ ftrong. 


* Oh! the nations remember not the time, 


‘when we bowed the neck, or ever flagged 


in the conflict. 


Oh! let no ‘people be infatuated and 
violent againft us; for we will requite their 
infatuation, which furpaffes the folly of 
the moft foolitfh. 


On what pretence, O amru, fon of 
HINDA, fhould we be fubject to the fo- 
vereign, whom thou wouldft place over 
us? 

By what pretence, O amru, fon of 
HINDA, doft thou yield to our calumnia- 
tors, and treat us with indignity ? 

Thou haft menaced us: thou haft thought 
to intimidate us; but gently, Oking! fay, 
when were we ever the vaflals of thy mo- 
ther! 


Our javelins, O AMRu, difdain to relax 
their vehemence before thee in affailing our 
foes : 

Whenever a man ufes force to bend 
them, they ftart back, and become inflexi- 
bly rigid, . 
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So rigid, that, when they return to their 
former ftate, they ring with a thrill noife, 
piercing the neck and forehead of him who 
touches them. 


Haft thou ever been informed, that 


* JosHAM, the fon of BECR, in battles an- 
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ciently fought, was at any time remifs ? 

We have inherited the renown of AL- 
KAMA, the fon of sar, who by dint of 
valour obtained admiffion for us into the 
caftles of glory. 

We are heirs to MOHALHIL, and to 
ZOHEIR the flower of his tribe: O of how 
noble a treafure were they the prefervers! 

From ATTAB alfo and from cELTHUM 
we have received the inheritance tranf- 
mitted from their progenitors. 

By puu’LBorRA, of whofé fame thou 
haft heard the report, have we been pro- 
tected ; and through him we prote& thofe 
who feek our aid. 

Before him the adventurous CoLEIB 
fprung from us: and what fpecies of glory 
is there, which we have not attained ? 


When our antagonifts twift againft us 


‘the cords of dattle, either we burft the 
knot, or rend the necks of our opponents. 


We fhall be found the firmeft of tribes 
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in keeping our defenfive alliance, and the 
moft. faithful in obferving the bond of our 
treaties. 


When the flames were ‘kindled in the 


mountain, on the morning of an excur- 
fion, we gave fuccour more important than 


_ the aid of other allies. 
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To give immediate relief, we kept all 
our herds confined in DHU ORATHE}, until 
our milch-camels of a noble breed were 
forced to graze on withered herbs. 


We protec with generofity the man 
who fubmits to us, but chaftife with firm- 
nefs him, by whom we are infulted. 

We reject the offers of thofe who have 
difpleafed us, but accept the prefents of. 
thofe with whom we are [atisfied. 


We fuccoured the right wing, when our 
troops engaged in combat, and our valiant 


, brothers gave fupport to the left. 


They made a fierce attack againft the 
legions which oppofed them, and we not 
lefs fiercely affailed the fquadrons by which 
we were oppofed. 

They returned with booty and with rich 
{poils, and the fons of kings were among 
our captives. 


To you, O defcendants of secr, te you 
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we addrefs ourfelves: have you not yet 


learned the truth concerning us? 

Have you not experienged, with what 
impetuofity our troops have attacked your 
troops, with what force they have darted 
their javelins ? 

We are armed with bright fabres, and 
clad in habergeons made in YEMEN3 our 
cimeters are part ftrait, part bent. 

We have coats of mail, that glitter like 
lightning; the plaits of which are feen in 
wrinkles above our belts : 

- When at any time our heroes put them 
off, you may fee their fkin blackened with 


the preffure of the fteel. 


The plaits of our hawberks refemble the 
furface of a pool, which the winds have 
ruffled in their courfe. | 

On the morning of attack, we are borne 
into ‘the field on fhort-haired fteeds, which 


have been known to us from the time 


when we weaned them, and which we 


' -refcued from our foes, after they had been 


830° 


taken. . 

* They rufh to the fight, armed with 
breaft-plates of fteel; they leave it with 
their manes difheveled and dufty, and the 
reins, tied in knots, lie on their. necks. 


By. 
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- We inherited this excellent breed from 


our virtuous anceftors, and, on our death, 
they will be inherited by our fons. 

All the tribes of MAAD perfectly know, 
when their tents are pitched in the-well- 
watered valleys, 

- ‘That we fupport the diftreffed in every 
barren year; and are bountiful to fuch as 
folicit our bounty ; 

* That we defend the oppreffed, when 
we think it juft; and fix our abode in 
ARABIA, where we find it convenient ; 

That we give fuccour to thofe that are 
near us, when the bright cimeters make 
the eyes of our heroes wink. 

We entertain ftrangers at our board 
whenever we are able; but we hurl de- 
ftruction on thofe: who approach us ho- 
ftilely. 

We are the tribe who drink water from 
the cleareft brooks; whilft other clans are 
forced to drink it foul and muddy. 

Go, afk the fons of Taman and of 
DOMIA, how they have found us in the 
conflid! — 

Behind us come our lovely, our charm- 
ing, damfels, whom we guard fo vigilant- 
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Ty, that they cannot be made captive, or 


- even treated with difrefped ; 


Fair maidens defcended from JosHAM, 
the fon of BECR, who comprfife every 
fpecies of beauty, both in the opinion of 
men and in truth: 

They have exacted a promife from their 
hufbands, that, when they engaged with 
the hoftile legions, diftinguifhed by marks 
of valour, 

They would bring back, as fpoils, coats 
of mail and cimeters, and captives led 
chained in pairs. 

* Thou mayft behold us fallying forth 
into the open plain, whilft every other 
tribe feeks auxiliaries through fear of our 
prowefs. 


When our damfels are on ive they 
walk with graceful motions, and wave 
their bodies like thofe of libertines heated 


with wine. 


They feed with their fair hands our 
courfers of noble birth, and fay to us, 
“« You are no hufbands of ours, unlefs you 
‘«* protedt us from the foe.” 


Yes; if we defend not them, we retain 


no poffeffions of value after their lofs, nor 
do we think even life defirable : 
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‘too —- But nothing can afford our {weet maids 
fo pure a protection as the ftrokes of our 
fabres, which make mens’ arms fly off like 

the clafhing wands of playful boys. 


101 * We feem; when our drawn cimeters 
are difplayed, to proteét all mankind, as 
fathers protect their children. 


102 * Our heroes roll the heads of their 
enemies, as the ftrong well-made youths 
roll their balls in the {mooth vale. 


103 This world is ours, and all that ap- 
pears on the face of it; and when we do 
attack, we attack with irrefiftible force, 


104  Whena tyrant oppreffes and infults a 
nation, we difdain to degrade ourfelves by 
fubmitting to his will. 

105 We have been called injurious, al- 
though we have injured no man; but, if 
they perfift in calumniating us; we will 
fhow the véhemence of our anger. 


106 As foon as a child of our tribe is 
weaned from his mother, the loftieft chiefs 
of other clans bend the knee, and pay him 
homage. | 


107 We force our enemies to tafte the un- 
mixed draught of death; and heavy is the 
overthrow of our adverfaries in battle. 
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108 We fill the earth with our tents, until 
it becomes too narrow to contain them ; 
and cover the furface of the ocean with 
our fhips. 


THE 
POEM 


HARETH. 


THE ARGUMENT. 





WHEN amev had finished his extravagant pane 
gyrick on the tribe of Tacies, and had receiv- 
ed the loud applause of his own party, HARETH 
arose ; and pronounced the following poem, or 

specie in verse, which he delivered, according 
to some authors, without any meditatian, but 
which, as others assert with greater appearance 
of probability, he had prepared and gotten by 
heart. 

Although, if we believe 4smai, the paet was con-+ 
siderably aboye a hundred: years old at this 
time, yet he is said to have poured forth his 
couplets with such boiling ardour, that, with- 
out perceiving it, he cut his hand with the string 
of his bow, on which, after the manner of the 
Arabian orators, he leaned, while he was nants: 

Whatever was his age, the wisdom and art o? his 
composition are finely contrasted with the 
youthful imprudence of his adversary, who 
must have exasperated the king, mstead of 
conciliating his good will, and seems even to 
have menaced the very man, from whom he was 
asking a favourable judgement. HARETH, on 
the contrary, begins with complimenting the 
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queen, whose name.was asomA, and who heard 
him behind the tapistry: he appears also to 
have introduced another of his favourites, 
HINDA, merely because that was the name of 
the king’s mother; and he celebrates the mo- 
narch himself as a model of justice, valour, and 
-magnanimity. The description of his. camel, 
which he interweaves according to custom, 1s 
very short; and, he opens the defence of his 
tribe with coolness and moderation; but as he 
proceeds, his indignation seems to be kindled, 
and the rest of his harangue consists of sharp 
expostulations, and bitter sarcasms, not with- 
out much sound reasoning, and a number of 
allusions to facts, which cannot but be imper- 
fectly known to us, though they must have 


been fresh in the memory of his hearers. The | 


general scope of his argument 1s, that no blame 
was justly imputable to the sons of Becr for 
the many calamities which the TAGLEBITEs had 
endured, and which had been principally occa- 
sioned by their own supineness and indiscre- 


tion. This oration, or poem, or whatever it. 


may be denominated, had its full effect on the 
mind of the royal umpire, who decided. the 
cause in favour of the Becrites, and lost his 
life for a decision apparently just. He must 
have remarked the fiery spirit of the poet amru 
from the style of his eloquence, as csr first 
discovered the impetuous vehemence of Bru- 
Tus’s temper from his speech, delivered at Nice, 
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in favour of king Deiofarus; but neither the 
Arabian nor the Roman tyrant were sufficiently 
on their guard against men, whom they had 
Irritated even to fury. 

This poem is composed in light verse, or metre of 
the eleventh class, consisting of epitrites, ionick 
feet, and pzons, variously intermixed, as in this 
form ; 


§* Amarylli, | dulci lyra | modulare 
‘* Molle carmen | sub arbore | fusa sacra,” 


Sometimes a molossus ends the distich, as, 


“ Dulce carmen | sub arbore | fusa sacra 
“© Modulare, | dum sylvule | respondent.” 


The close of a couplet in this measure has often 
the cadence of a Latin or Greek hexameter;: ° 
thus, v. 20. 

Tis-hak khéilin khiléla dbéca rogéo, 

That is, literally, 


Hinnitds modulantur equi, fremittsque cameli. 
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DOTH fair asoma give us notice of 
her departure? Oh, why are fojourners fo 
frequently weary of their fojourning ! 


She ts refolved to depart after our mutual 
vows among the fandy hillocks of sHAM- 
MA, and in the nearer ftation of KHALSA; 


Vows, repeated in MOHAYAT, SIFAH, 
and AGLAI, in DHU BIPAK, ADHIB and 
WAFA, 


Vows, renewed in the bowers of KATH Ay 
and the dales of sHoREIB, in the Two 
Valleys, and in the plains of ayLa. 


I fee no remains of the troth which fhe 
plighted in thofe ftations; and I wafte the 
day in tears, frantick with grief: but oh! 
what part of my happinefs will tears re. 
ftore ? 
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Yet, O HARETH, a2 new paffon invites 
thee; for HINDA is before thy eyes, and 
the fire, which fhe kindles at night in the 
hills, will direct thee to her abode: 


She kindles it with abundance of wood 
between the hilly ftations of AKEIK and 
SHAKHSEIN, and it blazes like the fplen- 
dour of the fun. 

I have been contemplating her fire from 
a diftance on the hill, whence our excur- 
fions are made; but oh! the fcorching 


-heat, and the calamities of war, prevent 


me from approaching her. 

But I feek affiftance in difpelling’ my 
care, when the fojourner of the tent haf- 
tily leaves his abode through fear of fome 
impending calamity, 

On a camel fwift as an oftrich, the mo- 
ther of many young ones, the long-neck- 
ed inhabitant of the defert, 

Who hears a foft found, and dreads the 
approach of the hunter, in the afternoon 
juft before the dufk of evening: 

Then mayft thou fee behind her, from 
the quick motion of her legs, and the force 
with which fhe ftrikes the earth, a cloud 
of duft thin as the goffamer ; 


And the traces of her hoofs, which are 
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fuch as to be foon effaced by the winds 
blowing over the fandy plain. 


With her I difport myfelf in the fultry 
noon, whilft every fon of valour is like a 
blind camel devoted to death. 


: Yet misfortunes and evil tidings have 
brought on us affairs, which give us af- 
fliction and anguith ; 


For our brethren, the family of ara- 
KEM, the dragon-eyed, have tranfgreffed 
the bounds of juftice againft us, and have 
been vehement in their invectives : 


They have confeunded the blamelefs 
among us with the guilty, and the moft 
perfect innocence has not efcaped their 
cenfure. 


They have infifted, that all, who pitch 
their tents in the defert, are our affociates, 
and that we are involved in their offences. 

’ They affembled their forces at night, 
and, as foon as the dawn appeared, there 
was nothing heard among them but a 
tumultuous noife 


Of thofe who called, and thofe who ' 
anfwered; the neighing of horfes, and, 
among the reft, the lowing of camels. 


O thou, who adorneft thy flowery 
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{fpeeches concerning us before AMRU, can 
this falfehood be long undetected ? 

Imagine not that thy inftigation will 
animate him againft us, or humiliate us ; 
fince long before thee our enemies have 
openly calumniated us, | 

Yet we continued advancing ourfelves 
in defiance of their hate, with laudable felf- 
fufficiency and exalted reputation. 

Before this day the eyes of nations have 
been dazzled by our glory, and have been 
moved ‘by envious indignation and: obfti- 
nate refentment, , 

Fortune feemed to raife for us a dark 
rock, with a pointed fummit, difpelling 
the clouds, 

Thick and firm, fecured from calamity, 


_ not to be weakened by any difafter how- 


ever grievous and violent. 


* Intruft to our wifdom every moment- 
ous affair, from which you defire to be 
extricated, and by which the affemblies of 
chiefs are made unhappy. 


* If you inquire concerning our wars 
between MILAHA and DHAKIB, you will 
find on their plains many an unavenged, 
and many an avenged, corfe ; 
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* Or, if you examine diligently the © 
queftions, in which all tribes are deeply 
interefted, you will fee the difference be- 
tween your offences and our innocence: 

.* But if you decline this fair difcuffion, 
we fhall turn from you with refentment, 
concealing hatred in our bofoms as the 
mote is concealed in the clofed eye-lids. 

* Reject, if you pleafe, the terms which 
we offer; but of whom have you heard, 
that furpaffes us in glory? 


* You ‘have perfectly known us on the 
days, when the warriours have affailed one 
another with rapacious violence, when 
every tribe has raifed a tumultuous din ; 


* When we brought up our camels from 
the ‘palm-groves of BAHREIN, and drove 
them by rapid marches, till we reached the 
plain of n1sa. | 


Then we advanced againft the fons of 
TAMEIM, and, when the facred month re- 
quired a ceffation of our war, we carried 
away the daughters of their tribe for our 
handmaids. 


In oppoftion to -us, neither could the 
valiant man keep his ground on the level 
field, nor did precipitate flight avail the 
faint-hearted. 
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No; the coward, who ran haftily from 
the plain, was not faved by the fummit of 
rocks or the roughnefs of craggy paths. 


By thefe exertions we maintained our 
pre-eminence over the tribes, until Mon 
DIR, fon of the beautiful MaIsEMA, ob- 
tained the dominion: 


He was a prince, who bore witnefs to 
out valour on the day of HAYARAIN, 
when the ‘calamity of war was, in truth, a 
calamity : 


A prince who fubjected nations ; whofe 


- equal in magnanimity could not be found 


among them. 


Defift then ‘from vaunting and from ho- 
{tility: you have, indeed, pretended ig= 
norance of our claims, but from that pre- 
tended ignorance will proceed your wo. 


Remember well the oaths taken in 
DHU LMEJAAZ, the covenants: and vows 
of amity, which were made there of old. 

Beware of injuftice and violence; nor 
let your intemperate paffions impel you to 
violate your contracts written on tablets. 
Know, that we and you, on the day 
when we made our treaty, were equally 


bound by our refpective engagements. 


Are we refponfible for the crimes of 


t 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


2° 


5 
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CANDA? Shall their conquering chief have 
the {poils, and fhall reprifals be made upon — 


Are we refponfible for the excefles of 


HANEIFA, and for all the conflicts, which 
the dufty plain has feen accumulated ? 


Muft we anfwer for the offences of the 
fons of ATEIK? No: whoever has broken 
his covenant, we are innocent of their 
wal. | | 


‘Doth the guilt of 1nAApD hang on our 
heads, as the burden is fufpended on the 
centre of the camel’s girths ? 

Has the blame due to KoDHAA fallen 
upon us? or, rather, are we not fecure 


from a fingle drop of their faults ? 


Are we refponfible for the crimes of 
IYAAD, as it was faid to the tribe of 
THASM, “ Your brethren are rebels 2”’ . 

Thofe, who raifed the diffenfion, belong 
not to us, neither KAIS, nor JONDAL, nor 
HADDA. | ; 

Vain pretexts! Unjuft afperfions! That 
we fhould fuffer for others, as the roe is 
facrificed in the place of the fheep! 

Fourfcore warriours, indeed, advanced 
from TAMEIM, and their hands carried 
lances, whofe points were Fate ; 
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57 


58 
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Yet, they profaned not the hallowed 
places of the fons of rrzAAuH on the hills 
of NITAA, when they called on them for 
mercy : ; : 

They left them, however, wounded on 
the plain, and returned with captive herds 
and flocks fo numerous, that the drivers of 
them were deafened with their cries. 


The vanquithed tribe came afterwards 
to implore reftitution, but not a fingle 
beaft, either black or of a bright hue, was 
reftored to them: 

So they retired with -heart-breaking af- 
flictions,. nor could any ftream of water 
quench their ardent rage: 


After this, a troop of horfemen, led by 
the impetuous GHALLAAK, aflailed them 
without remorfe or pity : 


Full many a fon of TAGLEB has been 
{mitten, whofe blood has flowed unreveng- 
ed, while the black duft covered his corfe. 


Are your cares comparable to thofe of 
our tribe, when MONDIR waged war 
againft them? Are we, Ake you, become 
fubje& to the fon of HINDA? 

When he fixed his abade in the lofty - 
turrets of MAISUNA, and fojourned in the 
nearer ftation of KHALTHA, 
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From every tribe there flecked around 
him a company of ROpvers; epeneus as 


+ eagles: 


és 
7 
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He led them on, aa eonthea them 
with dates and with water: fo the will of 


- GOD was accomplifhed, and afflicted men 


doomed to. affliction: 


Then you invited them to etait you by 
your want of circumfpedtion, and the vain 
fecurity of your intemperate joy’ impelled 
them to be hoftile. 

They furprifed you not, indeed, by a 
fudden affault ; but they advanced, and the 
fultry vapour of noon, through which you 
Jaw them, increafed their magnitude. | 


O thou inveterate and glozing calumni- 
ator, who inveigheft againft us before king 
AMRU, will there be no end of thy unjuft 
invectives ? 


Between AMRU and us many aéts of 
amity have pafled, and from all of them, 
no doubt, has benefit arifen. . 

He is a juft prince, and the moft ac- 
complifhed that walks the earth: all praife 
is below his merit: - 

‘A prince defcended from 1REM! A war- 
riour, like him, ought ever to be encircled 
with troops of -genit, for he protects his 
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domain, and refufes to punith even his 
opponents : 


A monarch, who knows us by three in- 
fallible figns, by each of which our excel- 
lence is decided : 


The firft ts the confpicuous token of our 
valour, when all ARABIA come forth in 
the rocky vales, each tribe of Maap 
under their banner, | 


And affembled, in complete armour, 
round the warlike x ats, that valiant prince 
of YEMEN, who ftood firm and brillant 
like a white cliff. 


Then came a legion of high-born youths, 
whom nothing could reftrain but our long 
and glittering fpears ; 

But we repelled them with ftrokes, which 
made their blood gufh from their fides, as 
the water ftreams from the mouth of a 


bottle which contains it. ~ 


We drove them for refuge to the craggy 
hills of THAHLAAN; we thruft them be- 
fore us, till the mufcles of their’ thighs 
were breeched in gore. 

We did with them a deed, the name of 
which Gop only knows; and no revenge 
could be taken for the blood of men who 
fought their own fate, 
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Next advanced HoyaR, fon of OMMI 
KATHAAM, with an army Of PERSIANS, ~ 


clad in difcoloured brafs, 


A lion in the confli€t, of a ruddy hue, 
trampling on his prey ; but a vernal feafon 
of beneficence in every barren year : 

Yet we {mote them on the foreheads 
with the edges of our cimeters, which qui- | 
vered in their flefh like buckets‘drawn from 
a deep well encircled with ftone. 


Secondly, we broke the chains of AM- 
RIOLKAIS, after his long imprifonment 
and anguifh. 

We forcibly revenged the death of 
MONDIR on the king of GAssaavn, that 
his blood might not flow in vain. 


We redeemed our captives with nine 
kings of illuftrious race, whofe f{poils were 
exceedingly precious. 


With the horfes, with the dark horfeg, 
of the fons of aus came whole fquadrons, 
fierce as eagles with crooked beaks : 

_ We fcarce had paffed through the cloud 
of duft, when they turned their backs ; and 
then how dreadfully blazed the — of our 
vengeance ! 

Laftly, we gave birth to amru the fon 
of oMM AyYAAS, for not long ago were 

D2 
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the bridal gifts prefented to us ‘as hinf- 
men : | 

85 May our faithful admonition reach all 
our kindred tribes, extended as wide as our 
confanguinity, in plains beyond plains! 
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KALA — 
AMRIOLKAISI 
ALCENDIY YO. 


I | 
kifa nebci min dhicrai hhabeibin’ wamenzili 
bifikthi Alliwai baina aldahhuli fahhadmeli 


a 2 | 
fatidhihha falmikrahi lam yAfo refmoha 
lima nafijat-ha min jenubin’ wafhemali 

| 3 
wokufan’ biha s’ahhbei alayyi mathityyahom 
yekuluna la tahlic afyan watehhammali 


4 
wa inna fhifayi abrah’on’ moharakah’on’ 
fahal inda refmin’ darifin min moAdwwalli 


5 
cadabica min émni alhhowaitrithi kablaha 
wajaratiha 6mmi 4lrababi bimafali: 
| 6 
idha kamata tadh’awwaa almifco minhom4é 
nafeima al feba jaat birayyé alkaranfoli 


126 AMRIOLKAISI 
fafadh'at domué aldini minnei s’ababah:an’ 
alai alnahhri hhattai balla demaei mihhmeli 
8 

ala rubba yaumin’ leca minhonna s‘alahhin’ 
wela fiyyama yaumon bidarati juljuli 

| 9 
wayauma 4akarto liladharai mathiyyatei 
faya ajaba min ciriha almotahhammali 


10 
fadh"alla 4ladhdarai yertameina bilahhmiha 
wafhahhmin’ cahodabi 4ldimekfi almofettali 


11 
wayauma dakhalta 4lkhidra khidra énaizah ist 
fakalat leca alwailato innaca muryjali 


12 
tekulo wakad mala algabeito bina maaan’ 
akarta baéirei ya amri alkaifi fanzeli 

13 
fakolto leha feirei waarkhei zimamaho 
wala tobadeinei an jenaci almoallali 

14 
"famithlici hhoblai kad tharakto wamurdh ‘iin; 
faalhaitoha dn dhei temayima mohhwili 
‘ : ‘ 5 | 
idha ma beca{ min khalfiha insaraft leho 
bifhikkin watahbtei fhikkoha lam yohhawwali 
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16 
wayauman’ Alaf dh’ahri alcatheibi taddhdharat — 
alayyi waalat hhilfah‘an’ lam tohhallali 

17 
4fathima mahlan badh'a hadhé altedallali 
wain conti kad azméti sormaei fajmili 

18 
wain teco kad fa4tci minnef khaleikah‘on 
fafollei thiyabei min thiyabici tenfali 

19 
4garraci minnei anna hhubbaci katilei 
wainnaci mahma tameri 4lkalba yafali 


20 
wama4 dharafat 4inaci illa litadh'ribei 
~ bifahmaici fet aafhari kalbin' mokattali 
21 
wabaidhah o khidrin la yoramo khibawoha 
temattato min lehwin biha ghaira méjali 
| | 22 
tejawazto 4hhrafan {laiha wamatheran: - 
alayyi hhiras'‘4n’ laa yofwrrana maktalei 
23 
idha ma althurayya fei aMfemai taarradh’at 
taarradh’a athnai 4lwifhabhi 4lmofas sali 
24 
fajeito wakad nadh‘dh’at linaumjn’ thiyabaha 
ledaf alfitri flla libfati Almotafadh ali 
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ee 
fakélat yemaina allahi ma leca hheilah’on’ 
waina in 4ral Anca dlgawayaha tanjalei 
, 26. 
fakomto biha amfhei tajorro waraana 
lai athraiaé ddhyala mirthin moraijjali- 
%. % a 
falemmd 4jazna fahhah’a alhayyi wantahhe!: 
bin’ bath’no khabtin’ dhef kifafin’ Akankali - 
23° 
hasarto bifaidah wfihd fatamayalat 
Alayyi hadh‘eima alcafh-hhi rayya almokhalkhali- 
" ae ‘ 29: ‘ 
mohafhafahon’ baidh’4o ghaipo:mofadh afin |." 
terdeiboha maskilah‘on calfajanjali- 
7 
cabicri. almokanahi albayadh1 bisofrahin’ 
gadhaha nemeiro almai gaira mohhallali — 
31. 
tasuddo watobde! an afeilin watetakel | 
binddh irah’in min wahhfhi wejraha mothfili _ 
| 32. 
wajeidin cajeidi alreimi jaifa bifahhifhin’ | 
idha heia nassat-ho wela bimoaththali - , 


; 33 - 
wafarin’ yazeino almatna afwada fahhimin 


4the{thin’ cakinwi alnakhlahi almota<thcili 
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344 
gadayiroha moftafhzirah ont ai, alolai: ; i 
tadh illo alikaso fei mothanayan’ wamurfah |... . 
| 35 *. 
wacath-hhin’ latheifin' c4ljadefli oiokhas'sarin’ 
wafakin' eaahbubi alfakiy'yi almodhallali.,.. 
| : 36, | 
wafodh-hheé. fateito almifci fabka firafhtha **.:3 
nautimo aldh ohhai lam faitathik 4n tafadbdhok 


37 
watathi birakhsin’ gaivi fhathnin’ cdi‘hrahp} | .--- 


afareid dh’abyin’ 40 mefaweico is-hkili. at 
Bo. 
tadhiyo aldhelama bialifhat cainnaha:.-. °° « 


menarah’o momfai rahibin’ ndotabattili.. 
29. 

ilaf mithliha yetn@ alhbaleimb s ab4bahan’: - 

idh4 ma afbacarrat baina dirin’ wamijwali , 
5 » 

tafallat amayato alrijali-an alsibai- ¢', , 

walaifa fawaddes An -hawaci bimunfali _ 

41c- 

{la rubba khas min’ feici alwai radadtoho 

nas‘eibhin’ alaf tadhdlihi gairi miutali . 
a 

walailin’ camauyji albahhri arkhai fodulaho 

-alayyi bianwai alhomumi liyabtalei 
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430 . 
fakolto leho lemma tamath’‘th’ai bis‘olbihj 
waardafa a4j4zan’ wanaa bicalcali 


dla ayyoha allailo althaweflo ala Anjalei 
bisobhhin’ wamé alas’bahho minca biamthali 
45 | 
faya leca min lailin’ cafnna nojimaho 
biamrafin’ cittanin’ ilaf sommi jandali. 
£ 46 
wakad agtadei wAlth/airo fef wocanatiha 
bimonjirdin’ kafda alawabidi haicali 
47 
micarrin’ mifarrin mokbilin’ modbirin’ madan 
cajolmidi s'‘akhrin hhath th’aho alfailo min 4li 
48 
comaitin’ yazillo allibdo an hhadhi matnihi 
cama zallati als afwao bialmotanazzili 
49 
alai 4ldhabli jayyafhin’ cai’‘nna 4htizamoho 
{dha jatha feihi hhamyoho galyo miryjali 


5° 
mifahhin’ idha ma alfabihhato 4lai alwanai 
atharna algibaran bialeadeidi almoraccali. 
| st 
yezillo dlgolamo alkhiffo an sahawatihi 
wayolwei biathwabi alaneifi almothakkali 


- 
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| | 52 
dereirin’ cakhadhriéfi alwaleidi a4marraho 
tetabosé caffathi bikhaithin’: mowas'sali 


| 53 : 
leho Ayth’ala dh’abyin’ wafaka nodmah in’ 
wairkhao firhhanin’ watakreibo tutfali 


54 
dhaleiin’ idha aftadbartaho fadda farjaho 
bidh‘afin fowaika dlardhii laifa biaazali 


55 

cai'‘nna ferataho ledaf albaiti kayiman’ 
medaca arafin’ a4 s‘alayata hhandh‘ali 

. 56 
cai nna dimdo 4lhadiyati binahhrihi — 
és'‘arah’o hhinnain’ bifhaibin’ morajjali 

| 57 
fainna lena firbo'n cainna nidd4jaho 
Adharai’ duwarin’ fei melain’ modhayyali 
faadbarna caljazi 4lmofas'sali bainahi 
bijeidin' miammin’ fei al4fheirahi makhwali 


59 
faalhhakané bialhadiyati wadunaho 
jawahhiroha fei sarrahin lam tazayyali 
60 | 
fadadai idaan’ baina thurin wandajatin’ 
diracan’ walam yondh‘abh bimain’ fayogfali 
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61 | 
fadh'alla théhato 4llahhmi min baini mundh jin 
dh’afeifi fhiwain’ 40 kadetrin’ moayjali 

62 | 
-waruhhna yecado altharfo yaks‘oro dunaho 
metai ma tarakkai aldino feihi tafah-hali 

. 63 
fabata alaihi ferjoho walijamoho 
wabata biainai kayiman gairo. murfali 

64. 
4s‘dhha terai barkan’ Greica wameidhaho 
calami alyadeini fei hhabbiyyin’ mocallali 

65 
yodhiyya fenaho au mes abethho rahibin’ 
ahana alfeleitha bialdhobali almofattali | 

66 
kaddto leho was ohhhatei baina dharijin’ 
wabaina:aladhaibi b6da ma motaammali - 

67 
lai kathanin’ bialfhaimi aymena saubihi 
waayferoho alai alfitari fayadhbuli 

68 
faadh’-hhai yafohho almdo hhaula cotaifih ir 
_ yacabbo alai aladhkani dauhha alcanahbuli 


j 69 
A , / t e e 4 e e- 
wamarra alai alkanani min nefayanihi 
fa4nzala minho alés'ma min culli menzili 
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70 

wataimaa lam yatroc bihé jidha nakhlah‘in’ 
wela djoman illa mafheidan’ bijendali 

71 
cainna thebeir4n’ fei Araneini wablihi 
cabeiro Gnafin’ fei bijadi mozammali 

72 
cainna dhurai rafo almojaimiri godwah‘an’ 
mina alfaili walgoththai filcaho migzali 


) 73 
waalkai bisahhrai Algibaithi badaaho 
nozula alyemanei dhei aliyabi almohhammali 
a 74 
cai‘nna mecaciyya aljiwai godayyahan’ 
s obihhna folafan min rahheiki mofalfali 


Re 75 
cainna alfibaa feihi gharkai afhiyyah’an’ 
biarjayihi 4lkis’wai 4nabeifho onsoli 


KALA 
THARAFAHON 


ALBECRIYYO. 


I 
likhaulah a 4th4lon’ biborkah'a thahmedi 
teluhho cab4kei alwafhmi fei dh’4hiri dlyedi 


2 : 
wokifén’ bih4 s'ahhbei Alayyi math'iyyihom 
yekuluna 1a tahlic 4fyan’ watejalledi | 


3 | 
cainna hhoduja 4lm4leciyyahi gudwah’‘an’ 
khalayé fefeinin’ bidlnawdsafhi min dedi 

4 
adhuliyahin’ 4u min fefeini ibni y4minin’ 


yejuro bihd 4lmell4hho th'uran’ wayahtedi 


5 . 
yafhokka hhab4ba 4lm4i hhaizumohé bih4 
cama kafama 4ltorba 4lmofawilo bidlyedi 


6 
wafei 4lhhayyi 4hhwai yanfodho 4lmerda 
fhadinon 
medh“ahiro femthai laldin’ wazabarjedi 
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7 
khadhilin’ tor4éi rebreb4n’ bikhameilah'in’ 
tonawilo 4th rafa 4lbereiri watertedi 
8 


watabfimo An 4lmai cainna monawwer4n 
takhallala hharra 4lremli dison’ leho nedi 


9 
fakat-ho iy4ho Alfhemfi ill4 lothdtihi 
Afiffa walam tacadmi Alaihi bi4thmedi 
10 
wawejhin cainna 4lfhemfa hhallat rid4aha 
alaihi nikei 4llauni lam yatakhaddedi 
11 
wainnei leAmdh’ei 4lhomma inda 4hhtidb’‘4rihi 
biaujai mirkdlin’ teruhho watagtedi 
| 12 
Amunin’ c4lw4hhi 4lérdni nefatohé ~ - 
Alai l4hhibin’ cai nnaho dh‘ahra borjedi 
13 
tobarei itakan’ n4jiyatin’ wadtbaat 
wadh'elfan’ wadh’eifan’ faaka maurin’ moabbedi 
14 
terabbaita 4lkoffaini bidlfhuli tertaéi 
hhadayika maulei 4l4firrahi a4ghyedi 
TS 
tereid ilai siti 4lmoheibi watetakei 


bidnei khos’alin’ raddta 4clafi mulbedi 
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6 
cai nna jonabhai madhrajtyyi tecanafa: 
khafafethi fhucca fer alafeibi bimafredi — 
fath'uran’ bihi khalfa 4lzemeilit watdratdin’ © 
alai khafhafin’ calfhinna zawin mojaddedi - 
18 
leh4 fakhadani acmola 4lnahhdh’o feihoma 
cai nnahomé baba méneifin’ momarredt 
19 
wathayyi mehhalin calhhoniyyi khalifoho 
waAjronahjn lozzat bidayin’ monadh dh’edi 
. 20 
cai nna cindafai dh‘4lahin’ yacnofaniha 
waath ra kiffiyyan’ tahhta solbin’ mowayyedi 
21 
Iehé mirfakant aftillani cafnnama 
temorro bifelmai dalijin motafhaddedi 
22 
cakanth’arih’a 4lrumiyyi 4kfama rabboha 
fetoctanafa hhattai tofhada bikermedi 
23 
sohabiyyah’i 4lathntana mujedah’o dlkerat 
bacidaho wakhdi alrijli mawwarah’o alyedi 
24 
dmirrat yedahé fatlo fhezrin wadjnihhat 


lehd Adhodahé fei fakeifin’ mofannedi 
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25 
jenuhhon: difakon’ andelon’ thomma ofrigat 
leha citafaha fei maaaliyo mosaaadi 
: 26 
cai‘nna Olubi alnisi fei daayatiha 
mawarida min khalkai fei dh’ahri kerdedi 


2 27 
tolakei waahhyandn’ tebeino cai’nnaha 
benayiko gorrin fei kameifin mokaddedi 

| : 28 
waatla6 nehadh on idha s'aadat bihi 
cafucani busiyyin’ bidejlah'’a mosidi 

29 

wajumjumahin’ mithla alalahi cai‘nnama 
waaai almoltakei minha ilai jarfi mabredi 


30 
wakhaddon’ cakirth afi 4lfhamiyyi wamifhfarin’ 
cafebti alyemanei kaddoho lam yojaddedi 


31 
waainani calmaawwitaini aftacannata 
bicahfef hhijajin’ s'akhrah’in’ kalti mauridi 
| 42 
th’ahhirano 4wari alkadhai fater4homa 
camachhilatai madhfdtrahin o6mma ferkedi 


33 
was adikata fam4a 4ltawajjifo lilforai 
lihajfin’ khaffiyyin’ au lis'autin’ monaddedi 
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\ | 


34 
mowallalatani tarifo alitka fefhoma 


cafamiataf fhahin’ bihhaimeli mofredi 


35 


je 7 4 


waarwao nebbadh'in’ Ahhadhdhon’ molemlemon’ 
camirdati s‘akhrin’ fet s afefhhin’ mos ammedi 

36 
wain fheita f4mai wafith’a alctri rafoha 
waaanat bidh’abaiha nejaa alkhafaidedi 

| 37 : 

wain fheita lam torkil wain fheito arkalat 
makhafah'a melwiyyin’ mina alkaddi mohhs edi 

38 | 
waadlamon’ makhritin mina alanfi marinon’ 
aterkon’ metai torjam bihi alardho tazdedi 

- 39 | 
alai mithliha amdhai idha kala s'4hhibef 
ala laitanei afdeica minha waaftedei 
: 40, 
wajafhat ilaihi alnaffo khaffan’ wakhalaho 
mos aban’ walat amfai laf gairi mers‘edi 
at 

idha alkaumi kalua men fatyan’ khilto innanei 
dneito falam acfel walam atabelledt 

42 
ahhalto alatha bidlkatheii faajdhamat 
‘ wakad khabba 4lo 4lamazi almotawakkedi 
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43 * 
_ fadhalat cama dhalat waleidah’o mejlifin’ 
torei rabboha adhyala fahhlin’ momaddedi — 


44 
walefto bihhellali 4ltilai mekh4fah‘an’ 
walecin metai yefterfidi alkaimo arfedi 


| 450 
wain tabignei fei hhalkahi 4lkaumi telkanei 
‘wain tektanisnei fei alhhawaneiti tes’th'edi 
| - 

metai tatinei és bihhca cafan’ rawiyyah’an’ 
wain conta anha ganiyan’ fagna w4zdedi 
| 47 a 

wain yaltika 4lhhayyo aljameié tolakinei 
ilaf dhirwah'i 4lbaiti alrafeil 4lmos'ammedi 


48 
ned4m4ei beidh on’ c4lnojtiimi wakainah’on’ 
teruhho Alaina baina bordin’ wamojfedi _ 
49 
rahheibon’ kith 4bo 4ljaibi minha rakeikoho 
bijaffi 4lned4m4 badh‘dhah’o almotajarredi 
5° 
idh4 nahhno kulna afmaéin4 anbarat lena 
Slai raflihd math rukah‘an’ lam tofhaddedi. 
si*52 
wamé z4la tifhrabei alkhomara waladhdhatef 
wabaiéi wainfakei th’areifef wamultedei 


E 2. 
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53 | 
ilaf an tehhamatnei 4lafhetrah’o culloha 
waOfridto ifrada Albaéiri 4lmoabbedi 
7 54 | 
rayato benei gabraa la yencirunanei 
wala ahli hadhaca althirafi 4lmomaddedi 


55 

4la ayyohodha 4ll4yimei 4hhdh ora 4lwagai 
waan afh-hadi alladhdhati hal 4nta mukhledi 

56 | 
fain conta la tefth’eia dafa meniyyate! 
fadanei Obadirho bima melecat yedi 

57 | 

falaila thelathon’ honna min éifhah'i 4lfatai 
wajaddica lam 4hhfal metai kama é6wwadei 
. sf 
faminhonna febkei aladdhilato bifhurbeh‘in’ 
comeitin’ metai ma taglo bialmai tezbedi 


99 - 

wacarrei idha nddei 4lmodh’4fo mohhannib4n’ 
cafeidi 4lgadh'a nebbahtoho almotawarredi 

60 | | 
wataks eiri yauma aldojni waldojno méjibon’ 
bibehnecahin tahhta althirifi 4lmo4mmedi 

61 | | 
cainna alboraina wéldemileija dllikat 


ilai Cfhorin’ 40 khirwain’ lam yokhadh‘dh’edt 
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62 
fadhernei arawwei h4metei fei hhayatiha 
mekhafah’a fhirbin’ fei 4lhhayahi mosarredi 
a 63 
careimon’ yorawwei naffaho fei hhay4atihi 
{etalamo in mutn4 gadan’ 4yyona 4lsadei 
raf kabra nehh4min’ bekheilin’ bimélihi 
cakabri gawiyyin fei Albith 4leh’i muftedi 
65 
terai jathwataini min turabin’ alaihom4 
s‘efayihho sommin min s'afeihhin monadh dh’edi 
66 | 
arai Almatta yatamo 4lcirama wayasth’afei 
Akeilah’a mali alf4hhifhi almotafhaddedi 
67 
drat aldehra canz4n’ nakis4n culla laflah‘in’ 
wama tankoso 4layyamo waldehro yanfodi 
| 68 
ledmroca inna almauta ma 4khth4 alfatai 
leca althiwwalo almurkhai wathonyaho bialycdi 
69 
fama lei 4rane! wabna Ammiet mAlican’ 
metai adno minho yana annei wayabédi 
70 
yelumo wama adrei d4lama yelumonei 
cam4 lamanei fei 4lhhayyi kertho abno aibedi 


_ 
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o 

waadyAéfanei min culli khairin’ th’alabtoho 

cai nna wadh and4ho ilai remfi mulhhedi 

72 

- alai gairi dhenbin’ kultoho gaira innanei 

nafhadto falam 4gfal hhamulah‘a mabedi 
| 73 

wakarrabto bidlkorbai wajaddica innanel 

metai yeco 4mron lilneceibahi 4th-hedi 

74 
wain Oda liljollai 4cun min hhoméatiha 
— wai'n yatica 4l44d4o bidljehdi 4jhedi 


- 95 
wain yakdhifu4 bialkadhi irdhica 4fkihom 
bicdfi hhiy4dh’i Almauti kabla Altahaddodi 
76 | 

bilé hhadathin’ 4hhdathtoho wacamohhdithin’ 
hijaei wakadhfei bidlfhicdhi wamuthredei{ 

77 
falau cand maulaya imran’ huwa gairocho 
lefarraja carbei 40 le4ndh aranei gadei 


78 
walecinna mail4ya imron’ huwa khanikef 
dlai 4lfhecri waltifali 4u 4n4 muftedi 


79 
wadh’olmo dhawei’ 4lkorbai 4fh4ddo mad- 


h‘Adh’atan 
alai 4lmera min waki 4lhhifami 4lmohennedi 
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80 : 
fadhernei wakholkei innanet leca fhéciron’ 
walau bhalla baiti n4yi4n’ inda dhargedi 

z 
fala fhéa rabbei conto kaifa ibna khélidin’ 
walau fh4a rabbei conto 4mru i1bna merthedi 


: 82 
fadlfeita dha mAlin’ catheirin’ wadadanei 
beniina ciramin fadah’on’ limafawwedi 
83 
4né 4lrajolo aldharbi Alladhei tariftinaho 
khafhafhon’ carafi 4lhhayyahi 4lmotawakkidi 
_ 84 
fadlaito 14 yanfacco cafh-hhei beth’4nah’an’ © 
liadhbi rakeiki 4lfhafrataini mohennedi 
85 
hhifamon’ idha ma kumta muntasirAn’ bihi 
cafai 4litdo minho 4lbeda laifa bimadh’edi 
| 86* | 
4khei thikah'in’ la yanthinei 4n dhareibahin’ 
idh4 keila mahlan kala hh4jizoho kadei 
| 87 7 
idh4 4btadara 4lkaumo 4lfolahha wajadtanei 
meneia4n idhé ballat bik4yimahin’ yedi 
88 
waberco hojiadin’ kad 4tharat mekhafatei 
nawddiyah4 4mfhei biadh bin’ mojarredi 
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89 
famarrat cohéh’on’ dhéto khaifin’ jeldlah’an’ 
- akeilah’o thaikhin’ c4lwabeili yelendedi 


» go 

yekilo wakad tarra 4lwadh'eifi wafakaha 
4lefta terai An kad 4teito bimauyidi 

| “ 
wakala 4l4 ma dhé teriina bifh4ribin’ 
fhedeidin Alain4 nefyoho motadmmedi 

92 

fak4li4 dhertho innam4 neféha4 leho 
wailla tereddii4 kasiya 4lburci yezdedi 


93 
fadh‘halla 4lamao yemtelilna hhuw4raha 
wayafai alaina bidlfadeifi 4lmofarhedi 


04 
fai'n mutto faniéinei bima 4n4 ahloho 


wafhakkei Alayyi aljaiba y4 bneh'a mabedi 


| 95 
wala tajaleinei caimrai laifa:_ hammoho 


cihammei wala yognei ginayel wamafh-hedi 

bathiyan’ ani 4ljollai fereiin ilai 4lkhan4 
dheleilin’ biajm4i 4lrij4li moleh-hedi 

| 97 

falai conto waglan’ fei 4lrijali ledh’arranei 

adawah’i dhei 4l4s hh4bi w4lmotawahhedi 
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98 
walacin nafai annei dlrijdla jerdtaei 
dlaithim waikdamei wasidkei wamahhtedi 
99 : 
lidmrica ma amrei alayyi bigummahiin’ 
nihérei wala lailei alayyi bifermedi 


100 
wayauma hhabafto alnaffa inda 4Atirdciha 
Dhifadh‘an’ alai aGrdtihi wAélteheddodi 


101 

alaf mauthinin’ yekhthai 4lfetaf indaho 4lradaf 

metai tataric minho dlfer4yis’o tarédi : 
102 

waasfara madh’bubhin’ nedh’arto hhawéraho 

alai alnari waftaudatoho caffa mujmedi 


103 
fetobdei leca 4l4yy4mo ma conto jahilan’ 
wayateica bialakhb4ri men lam tozawwedi 


KALA 
ZOHAIRON 


ALMAZENIYYO. 


3 I 
4min 6mmi 4ifef dimnah’on’ lam tecellami 
bihhaumanati alderraji falmotathellami 

2 
diyaron’ Jeha bialrakmateini cainnaha 
merajeié wafhmin’ fei nawafhiri mifami 


3 
biha aléino walaramo yomfheina khilfah’an’ 
. waithJaoha yanhadh na min culli mejthami 


4 
wakafto biha min badi ifhreina hhijahan’ 
falayan’ drafto aldara bada tawah-homi 


&thafeia fofadn fei modrrafi morjilin’ 

wanuyan cajedh mi 4lhhatdhi lam yatathallami 
at 

falemma 4rafto aldara kolto lirabiha 

ala nam sebahhan’ ayyoha alraba waflami 
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7 . 
tebasser khaleflei hal terai min dh’aayinin’ 
tahhammalna bidlélyai min fauki jorthami 

8 
jaalna 4lkinana 4n yemeinin wahhaznaho 
wacam bialkinani min mobhillin wamobhrimi 


9 
waaalaina 4nmaldn’ itakdn’ wacallah’on’ 


wirada alhhawafhet lainoha laino andami 


, ‘YO . 
dheherna mina 4lfaubani thomma jazanaho 
Alai culli kainiyyin kafheibin wamofami 
7 7 | 
wawaracna fei alfaibani yalana matnaho 
Alathinna dulla 4lnaimi almotanaimi 


| 12 
cal nna fotato alihni fei culli menzili 


nazalna bihi hhabbo alfena lam yohhath'thami 


‘ J 3 
bacarna beciran’ waaftakherna bifohhrah'in’ 
fahonna wawadei alraffi calyaddi lilfami 
| 14: 
falemma waradna 4lmaa zurk 4 jomamah‘an 
wadh’ana isiyya alhhadhiri 4lmotakhayyimi 
ag 
wafeihinna molhiyan’ lillath effi wamendh’eron’ 
aneikon’ lidini alnddh‘iri almotawaffimi 
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16 
faaei fatyan’ gaidh’o bno murraha badama 
tabazzala m4 baina 4latheirahi bialdemi 


qv 

faakfamto bialbaiti alladhi thafa hhaulaho 

rijalon’ benaho min koraifhin’ wajorhami 
18 

yameinan’ lindma alfayyadani wajidtoma 

4lai culli hhalin’ min fahheilin wamobrami 
19 

tedarectoma abfin wadhobyana badama 

tefania wadakkia bainahom ithra minfhami 
20 

wakad kultoma an nodrica alfalma wafiddn’ 

bimalin’ wamarifin’ mina alkadli neflami 
21 

faas bahhtoma minha 4lai khairi matth inin’ 

- baéidaina minha min 6kikin’ wamathami 
22 

Adh"eimaina fei alya madddin’ hodeitoma 

wamin yaftabihh cenzan’ mina almajdi yodh ami 
23 

- wads bahha yohhdei feihomo min tiladicom 

-maganimo fhatte: min ifalin mozannami 


24 
toaffai alcolumo bidlméeini fads’bahhat 
yonajjimoha men latfa feiha bimojrimi 
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25 
yonajjimoha kaimon likadmin’ garamah’ an 
walam yohareikia bainahom mila mihhjami 


26 
ala abligi alahhlafa annei rifalah’an 
wadhobyana hal akfamtomo culli mokfami 
27 
fela or allaha ma fei nofuficom 
liyakhfai wamahma yo‘tima allaho ydlami | 


28 
yowakhkher fayidha fei citabin’ fayoddokher 
liyaimi alhhifabin’ au yadjjal fayonkami 
29 
wama alhharbo ila mA 4limtom wadhoktomta 
wama hia anha renner almorajjami 
30 
matai tebathiha tebaththa dhame{mah: an’ 
watadh’ri idha adh raitomtha fatodh’rami 
, 3! 
fatiriccomo 4rca alrahha bithifAliha 
watolkihh cifhafan’ thomma tontij fatotyami 
32 
fatontij lecom gilmana afhama cullahom 
caahhmera 4adin thomma tordhi fatofth‘ami 


| 33 
fatogill lecom ma 14 togillo liahliha 
koryan bialir4ki min kafeizin’ wadirhemi 
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| = 34. 

lehhayyin hhelalin’ yas‘imo alnafi 4mrahom 
idha thiarakat fhhdai alliyali bimédh'ami 


35 
ciramon fala dhu aldhigni yodricho teblaho 
ledaihim wala aljanei alaihim bimoflemi 
36 
raiua ma rata min dh‘amyihim thomma 
auradua : 
gim4ran toferrai bialfelahhi wabialdemi 


37 
fakadh‘dh Ga menaya bainihim thomma asderia 
Hat calain’ moftubilin’ motawakhkhami 
38 
leAmri lenima alhhayya jerra alathomo 
bima la yuwateihim hhos‘aino ibno dhemdh'emi 
39° 
wacana thawai cifh-hhan 4lai moftacinnah in’ 
fela hua abdaha walam yatakaddami 
| i 
wakala faakdhei hhajati thomma 4taki 
Aduyyi bialfin min warayyi molajjami 
40 
fafhadda walam yofzé boyutdn’ catheirah’an’ 
Jedai hhaito 4lkat rahhlah4a 6mmo kafhami 
. 
ladai Afadin fhécef 4lfildhha mokddhifin’ 
leho libadon 4dh’f4roho lam tokallami - 
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43, . 
-jetrtyyin matai yodh‘lam yoaakib bidh’olmihi 
fereid4n’ waill4 yobda bidldh olmi yadh ‘lami 


44 
leAmraca mé jarrat dlaihim rimahhohom 


demo ibno neheicin au kateili almothallami 


45 
wala fhadracat fei alhharbi fei demi naifelin’ 


wala wahabin’ minha wala ibni 4lmojadhdhami 
46 
wacullan 4rahom asbahhué yakilinaho 
sahheihhani malin th’4liaatin' mokharremi 
47 
wamen ydsi 4lth‘rafa alzijaji fainnoho 
moth'eiéd 4lawalei roccibat-culla lahzemi 


48 
~wamen yifa la yodhmo wamen yahdi kalbahe 
ilai moth'maeini albirri 14 yatajamjami 

49 
wamen haba 4fbaba 4lmenaya yanalaho 
walau rama in yermai 4lfemaf bifollami 


- 
wamen yeco dha fadhlin’ fayabkhal bifadh1ihi © 
alai katmihi yoftagna anho wayodhmami 
; Pr 

wamen Ila yazal yeftarhhili aln4fa naffaho 
wala yafib4 yaum4n mina 4ldhulli yandami 
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52 
wamen yagtarib yahhfib 4duwwan sadeikaho 
wamen 14 yocarrim naffaho 14 yacorrami 


: 53 
wamen 14 yadhud 4n hhaudhihi bifilahhihi 


yohaddem wamen 1a yadh limi 4lnafa yodh lami 


54 
wamen 14 yos4ni fei Omurin catheirah‘in’ 
yodh’arras bidnyabin’ wayuth’4 biminfami 
55 
wamen yejali 4lmarufa men duni irdh thi 
yafirho wamen 1a yattakei alfhatma yofhtamt 


56 
faimto tecaleifa 4lhhayati wamen yaifh 
them4neina hhaulan' 14 4ban’ leca yefami 
57 
rayato 4lmenaya khabth'a 4fhwdéa men tos ib 
tomit-ha wamen tahhdh’ei yoammar fayahrami 
58 
wamahma yecun inda amriyin’ min khaleikahin’ 


wain khalah4 takhfei 4lai alnAfi télami 


— $9 
waadlamo ma fei alyaumi walamfi kablaho 


walecinnanei an ilmi ma fei gadin’ 4mi 


KALA 
LEBEIDON 


ALAAMERIYYO, 


es 
iifati aldiy4ro mahhalloha famokamoh4 
biminyan’ tabada gauloha farijamoha 

ms 2 
famodafié alrayani drriya refmoha 
khalakan’ cam4 dhamina 4lwahhiyyo filamoha 


3 
‘deminon’ tejerramo bada 4hdi 4neifaha 
hhajajon’ khalatina hhel4loha wahharamohé 


4 
rozikat merabeia alnojumi was abaha 
wadko alrawaidi jadoha farihamoha 

5 
min culli fariyahin’ wagadin modjinin’ 
waafhiyyahin’ motajawibin’ irz4amoha 

6. 
fadla forud alayhokéni waathfalat 
bialjelhataini dh“ibawoha wanid4moh4 
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7 
wAlaino facinah’on’ alai ath l4yiha 
fiudha4n’ taajjila bialfadh’4t bihamoha 

8 
wajala alfoydlo ani 4lth oluli cai’nnaha 
zuburon’ tojiddo motuniha aklamoha 


9 
4u rajO wafhimah'n’ afiffa nouroha 
cifafan taarradh’a fadkahonna wifhamoha 


10 
fawakafto afaloha wacaifa fowélona 
somman’ khawalida m4 yabeino celdmoha 
11 | 
_ 6riyat wacana bihé 4ljomeié faabcarua 
minha wagidira nuyoha wathomamoha 
| 12 
fhakatca.dh"ano alhhayyi yaima tehhammalia 
fatacennafua koth‘onan tasirro khiyamoh4 
3 
min culli mahhfufin’ yedh'illo asiyyoho 
zaajon alaihi cillahon’ wakiramoha 
14 | 
zujalan’ cai nna niaaja tudhihha faikaha | 
wadh abaa wejraha éththafah’ aramoha 
15 
hhofizat wazayalaha alferabo cat’nnaha 
4jz46 beifhaha athloha waridh 4moh4 
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16 
‘bel ma tadhaccaro min nawari wakad badat 
watakath'th’aat 4fbaboha warimamoha 

1] 
moriyyah’on khollat bifafda wajawarat 
abla alhhijazi faaina minca meramoha 

18 
bimifhariki. aljebelaini 4a bimohhajjerin’ 
fatadh ammanat-hé ferdah’on farokh4moha 


19 
fafawaikon’ in Aymenat famodh’annah’on 
minha wibhafo 4lkihri 40 thilkhamoha 
20 | 
faakth’4 lobAnah’a men taarradh’a wasloho 


fe , , 


walifherri wasili khullahin’ sarr4moha 


21 
wahhbo almojamila bialjezeili was ormoho 
bakin’ idha dh‘alidt wazaga kawamoha 

22 
bithaleihhin’ 4sfarin’ taracna bakiyyah‘an’ 
minha faahhnaka solboha wafenamoha 

| 23 
' fa-idha tagalai lahhmoha watahhafferat 
watakath thaat bada alcilali hhidamoh4 

24 
faleha hibdbon’ fei 4lzimami cai nnaha 
sahhbda rahha maa 4lnefeimi jihamoha 

F 2 
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25 
au molmiin’ wafikat liahhkabi lahhaho 
_thardo 4lfohhuli wadharboh4 wacidamoha 


26 . 
yalu biha hhadaba 4lacami mofahh-hhajin’ 
kad rabaho isy4noha wawihhamoha _ 
27 
bidhhizzahi 4lthalbuni yerbdo faukaha 
kafro almerakibi khaufoha aramoha 
28 
bhattai fdha falakha jumadai fittah’in’ 
| jazan’ fath dla siy4moha wakiy4amoha 
29 
waramai dabiraha alfafa watahayyajat 
teihho 4lmosayifi faimoha wafahimoha 


30 
rajad4 biamrihomé ilai dhet mirrahin’ 
hhas‘adin’ wanajhho sareimahin’ ibramohaé 
31 
fatanézaaa fabith’an yotheiro dh ildloho 
cadukhani mafhalah‘in’ yofhibbo dh'iramohé 
32 
mafhmilahin’ golithat binebati arfajin’ 
cadukhéni nérin’ fathiin afnamohd 
33 
famadh’ai wakaddamaha wacanat 4adahan 
minho idhé heia arradat ikdamoha - 
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a 34 
fatawaffath a ardh’a 4lfariyyi was’addaaa 
masjirah'an motajawiran kull4moha 


35. | | 
mahhfufah'an wafth’a alyard4i yodh'illoho 
minho mosarraé gabahin wakiy4moha 

| og : 
4fatilca am wahhfhiyyah’on’ mafbiiah on’ 
khadhalat waddiyah’o Alsiw4ri kiw4moh4 

| 37 
khans‘ao dh’ayyaati 4lfereiri falam yazal 
ardh’o 4lfhakayiki thaufoh4 wabogamoha 
38 | 

lemodafferin’ kahdin’ ten4zaa fhilwoho 
gabfon’ cawafibo m4 yemunno thadamoha 


39 
sadafna minhé girrahan’ fasabnaha 
inna 4lmenaya 1a tatheifho fihamoha 
40 
batat wa4fbala wacifon’ min deimah‘in’ 
torwai 4lkhamdyila d4yim4n tasjamoha 


| Ai 
tejafo 4slin’ kalisan’ motanabbidhan’ 
bidjubi inkain’ yemeflo hayamohé © 
| 42 
yala th’areikah’a matnaha motawéAtiron’ 
fei lailahin cafara alnojuma gamamohé 
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43 
watadhiiyya fei wajhi aldhalami moneirah’an’ 
cajomanahi 4lbabhriyyi falla nidh’4moha 

44 


hhattai idha anhhafara 4ldh"elamo wadsfarat 
bacarat tazillo ani altharai 4zlamoha 


45 
Alahat taballada fei nihai soaayadin 


feba4n’' tow4man camilan’ 4yyamoha 
46 
hhattai idha yayifat wads-hhaka hhalikon’ 
lam yoblihi irdh’asha wafithamoh4 
47 
watafammaat ruz 4laneifi fara4ha 
an dh‘ahri gaibin’ wdlaneifo fakamoha 


48 
fagadat culla alfarjaini tahhfibo 4nnaho 
maulai 4lmokhafahii khalfoh4 wa4mamoha 


49 
hhattai idha yaifo alromah’o waérfalia 
godh ofan’ dawdjino kafilan’ aas4moh4 
50 
falahhikna wAatacarat leh4 medrayyah on’ 
calfamhariyyahi hhoddoha watemamohé 
51 
{itadhidahonna waaykanat in lam tadhud 
4n kad ajamma maf 4lhhatufi hhamamohé 


ALAAMERIYYO. Js9 
| se ed 
fatakas’sadat minha cifaba fadh arrajat 
bicron wagidira fei 4lmicarri fijamoha 


fabitilca idh rakafa allawamid bialdh’ohhaf 
wajtaba ardiyaha alferabi ic4moh4 


54 
" £kdhi 4llobanah’a 14 Ofarrith’o reibah‘an’ 


au an yaluma bihhajah‘in’ lawwamoha 
| 55 
awalam tecun tadrei nawaro beinnani 
wassalo ikdi hhabayilin’ jadhdhamoha 
56 
tarraco 4mcinah'in’ {dha lam ardhah4 
4a yertabith badha alnofifi hhimamoha 


57 


- bel Anti 14 tadreina cam min laitlahin’ 


thalikin’ ledheidhin’ lahwoha wanidamoh4 


58 
kad bitto famiraha wagayah a tajirin’ 
wafaita idh rofaat waazza modamoha 


59 
dglei alfibaa beculli adcana aatikin’ 
au janah'in’ kodihhat wafodh dha khitamoha 
60 
bis abiahhin’ safiyah in’ wajadhbi careinahin’ 
bimowatterin tataloho ibhamoha 
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61. 
bicarto hhiiatahé 4ldojiia bifohhrahin 
lidalla minha hheina hobba niyamoha 
62 
wagad::hi reihhin kad wazato wakorrah in 
idh as bahhat biyadi als himali zimamoha 
63 
walekad hhamaito 4lhhayya tahhmila fhiecatt 
foroth’on’ wifhahbhi idh gadauto lijamoha 
64 
faaluto murtakaban 4lai dhei habwah‘in 
khorajin ilai a4lamihinna katamoha 
65 
hhatai idha alkat yadan’ fei cafirin’ 
waajanno aurato althoguri dhalamoha 
| | 66 
as-halto wantasabat cajidhi maneifahin 
jerdaa yahhs‘oro dunaha jorramoha 
67 
raffatoha tharda alniaami wafaikaho 
hhatai idha fakhinat wakhaffa idh 4moha 


68 
kalikat rihhalatoha waafbala nahhroha 
wabtalla min zabdi alhhameimi hhizamoha 
69 
tarkai watath'ano fej alinani watantihhai .. 
wirda alhhamamahi idha jadda hhamamoha 
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7° . 
wacatheirah’on’ gurb4woha mayhulah’on 
torjai naw4filoh4 wayokhfhai dh4moh4 


71 
golbin’ tafhaddara bidldokhuli cainnaha 
jinno 4lbadiyyi raw4fiy4n’ 4kd4moha 
72 
4ncarto bathilah4 wabuto bihhakkih4 
yauman’ walam yafkhar dlayyi ciramoh4 


wajezuro iyfarin daAuto lihhatfiha : 
bimagalikin’ motafh4bihin 44l4moh4 = 
74 | 
4diu bihinna liddkirin’ 40 mothfilin’ 
bodhilat lijeirani aljameii lihhdmoh4 
75 
faldhaifo waljaro algareibo c4i‘nnama 
habath4 tabalah’a mokhsiban’ ahdh’Amoh4 
46 
tawei ilai alath’nabi culli radhiyyah’in’ 
mithlo albaliyyahi kélis'in ahdamoh4 
| 77 
wayocallaluna idha 4lriyahho tenawahhat 
kholojan’ tomeddo fhawé4ridan’ aytamoh4 
78 
inna idha altakati 4lmojamié lam yazal 
minna lizazo adh’eimah‘in’ jafh4moha 
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: 79 
wamokaffimin’ yéth’ei alafhefrah’o hhakkah4 
wamogadhmirin lihhokukiha hadhamoha 
80 
fadh lan’ wadhu caremin yoéino 4lai alnadaf 
famhhon’ cafubo ragayibin’ gannamoha 
| 84 
min mafharin fannat lehom abAwohom 
waliculli kaumin’ fonnah’on waimamoh4 


| 82. 
in yafzaiua yolkai 4lmogafira indahom 
walfinno yalmaé calcawacibi lamoha 
, 83 
l4 yathbatuna wala yebtro fadalohom 
in la tameilo maa alhawai 4hhlamoha 
84 
fabenua lena baitan’ rafeiaan’ femcoho 
fafamai ilaihi cohloh4 wagolamoha 
85 
fakna bima kafama 4lmeleico fainnama 


kafama 4lkhalayika bainand 4lamohA 


86 
waidha al4manah’o koffimat fe! mathari’n 
atfai bidddh‘ami hhadh‘dh’ind kaffamoha 
87 
fahom alfoaato idha 4latheirah’o afdh’aat 
wahom fawarifoha wahom hhocc4moha 
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88 
wahom rabefén’ lilmoj4wiri fefhomo 
walmormilati idha tath’awala 4amoha 
89 | 
wahom alafheiraho in yobath'th‘ai hh4fidon’ 
4u 4n yameilo maa aladwi liy4moha \ 


KALA 
ANTARAHON 


ALABSIYYOQO. 


t 
hal gadera alfhoirao min motaraddimi 
am hal arafta aldari bida tawah-homi 

2 
ya dara ablaha bidljawai tecellamet 
waimmei sebahhan’ dara 4blah’a waflimit 


fawakafto fethé nakitef wacai nnaha 
fadanon liakdhei hhajah‘a almotalawwimi 


4 
swatahhillo ablah'a bialjawai waahloha 


bidlhhazni falsammani falmotathallomi 


hhoyyeita min thalalin’ tekadema ahdoho 
4kwai waakfara bida 6mmi alhaithami 

6 
hhallat bidrdhi Alzayireina faasbahhat 
4firdn’ Ala{ th/ollabici ibnah’a makhramt 
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7 
Slliktoha aradh’én’ wadktolo kaimaha 


zaman leimra 4beica laifa bimozimi 


8 : 
walekad nazalti fela tadh‘unnei gairoho 
minnei bimenzilahi 4lmohhabbi almocremi 


caifa almezaro wakad terabbaé a4hloha 
bicneizataini waahlona bialgailami 

10 
in conti 4zmati alfiraka fat nnama 
zummat roc4bicomo bilailin’ modh'limi 


11 
m4 raanei illa hhomilah’o ahliha 
watath’a aldiyari tafuffo hhabba 4lkhimkhimi - 
| 12 
feiha 4thnit4ni waarbaduna hhalubah‘an’ 
fudan’ cakh4fiyahi algorabi al4s-hhami 
13 
idh teftabeica bidhei gorubin’ waédhibhin 
adhbin’ mokabbalaho ledheidho 4lmath‘’ami 


14 
wacai nna faraha tajirin bikafeimah'‘in 
fabakat 4waridh ohé ilaica min alfami 
15 
40 raudhah'in’ infan tadh’‘ammana nebtah4 
gaithon kaleilo aldimni laifa bimdlami 
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16 
jadat alathi cullo becrin’ hhurrahin’ 
fataracna cullo kararah'in’ caldirhemi 


17 
fahh-hh4n’ watifcdb4n faculli athiyyah’in’ 
yajrei alaiha 4lmao lam yat'asarrami 

: 18 | 

wakhalé 4ldhobaba biha falaifa bibAénhhin’ 
garidan  cafili alfharibi almotarannimi 

19 . 
hazijan yahhocco dhiraaho bidhiraihi 
kadhha 4lmocibbi alai 4lzen4di 4laj)dhami 


20 
tomfei watosbihho fatika dh"ahri hhafhiyyah in’ 
wa4beito faika forah’a 4d-hama moljami 


21 
wahhafhiyyatei farjin’ 4lai abli alfhawat 
nehdin merdciloho nebeilo 4lmahhzemi 

23 
hal tabloginnei daraha fhadaniyyah’on’ 
lo6nat bimahhrimi alther4bi mas orrami 


23 

_khath'th‘érah’on’ gibba 4lforal zayydfah on’ 

tathifo 4lacama biwakhdi khuffi‘n maithamj 
24 

wacai‘nnama tathiifo 4lacdma dfhiyyah‘an’ 

bikareibi baina 4lminfamainj mos‘allami 


ALABSIYYO, 10% 


25 
tawei leho koloso alniaimi cama 4wat 
hhizakon yemAniyah on’ ji44jami thimth imj 
| | 26 
yatabana kullah’a rafihi wacai’nnaho 
hharijon’ alai nafhin’ lehonna mokhayyami 
a7 | 
sdlin’ yatiudo bidhei alafheirahi baidh’aho 
calabdi dhei 4lferwi Althaweili 4laslami 
28 | 
fharibat bim4i aldohhradhaini fas’bahhat 
zaurda tenforo an hhiyadhi 4ldailemi 
29 
wacalnnama yendya bijanibi diffaha 
@lwahhfhe: min hazaji 4lifhiyyi muwawwimi 
| ie 
hirron’ janeibon cullamé athifat leho 
gadhbai 4ttakaha bidlyadaini wabidlfami 
31 
abkai leha th’fila alzemani mokermadan’ 
{anadan’ wamithla dadayimi 4lmotakhayyimi 
32 
baracat alai méi Alrid4i cafnnam4 
baracat alai kasabin’ 4jafhfha mohadh¢dh‘ami 


wacdna rabb4n 4t cahheil4n’ mékadan’ 
hhafhtha 4lwofuda bihi jaw4nibi komkomi 
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34 
yenb46 min dhifrai gadh‘ubin jefrahin’ 
zayyafahin’ mithla dlfateiki almocdami 
35 
im togdafei dunei 4lkin4i fai‘nnanet 
thibbor’ biakhdhi 4lfarifi almoftalyimi 
36 
athanei alayyi bima 4limti fai nnanei 
fahlon mokhalafatei idha lam odh’ lami 


37 
faidha dh’olimto fainna dh‘olmei bAfilon’ 


mirron’ modhakatoho cath ami alalkami 


= 


38 
walekad fharibto min 4lmodamahi bada ma 
racada alhawajiro bialmifhufi 4lmalamj 

} 390 

bizojajahin safraa dhahi afirrah in’ 
korinat biasfari fei alfhimali mofaddami 

40 | 
fai dha fharibto fainnanei moftahlicon’ 
malei wairdhei wifiron’ lam yoclamj 


4I 
waidha sahhauto fema okas’siro an nadai 
wacama alimti fhemayilei watecerromi 

| 42 
wahhaleilo ganiyahin’ tara€to mojaddalan’ 
temcu fereis atoho cafhidki alaalami 
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43 
{fabakat yedaya leho biaajili thanah in’ 
warafhafhi nafidah’'in’ calauni alandami 
| 44 
halla falati 4lkhailo ya bnata malicin’ 
in conti jahilah'an bima lam tAlami 
45 
idh la 4zalo Ala rihhalahi {abihhin’ 
nehdin tadaworoho alcomah’o mocellami 
46 
thuran’ yojarrado lilth iaani watarah an’ 
yawei ilai hhas adi alkiffei 4ramrami 
47 
yokhbirco min fhahida Alwakeiaha innanei 
agthai alwagai wadiffo inda 4lmagnami 
48 
wamodajjajin’ cariha alcomah’o nizalaho 
la momniin harabin wala moftaflimi 


49 
jadat yedaya leho bidajili th’Anah in 
bimothkafin’ sidki alcadubi mokawwaml 
50 
birahheibahi 4lfargaini yahdei jerfoha 
biallaili métafla aldhiyabi aldh orrami 
51 
fafhacecto bidlromhhi alas‘ammi thiyabaho 
laifa alcareimg alai alkana bimohhrami 
VOL. VIII. . G 
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52 
fataractoho jazra alfibai yanofhnaho 


ma baina kullah’a rafihi walmis ami 


53 
wamafhacci fabigah in’ hataéto forujaha 


bialfaifi an hhamei alhhakeikahi molami 
: 54 
rabidhin’ yedaho bialkidahhi idha fhata 


hataco gayati alteyari molawwami 


55 
lemma raanei kad nazalto édreidoho 


abdai nawajidhoho ligairi tebaffomi 
56 

fathanatoho bialromhhi thomma 4lautoho 

bimohendahin s afei alhhadeidahi mikhdhamt 
57 

ahdei bihi medda 4lnehari cainnama 

khodh iba albenano warafoho bialidh lami 
58 | 

bath‘alin’ cainna thiyabaho fei farhhihi 

yohhdhai niaalo alfebti laifa yatawAmi 

| . 59 

ya fhaho ma kanasin limen hhallat leho 

hhorimat alayyi walaitoha lam tohhrami 
60 


fabaath-to jdriyatei fakolto leh4 idh-habei 
fatajaflafei akhbaraha lei waalimi. : 


-~f 
— 


ALABSIYYO. ‘1 


61 e 
k4lat raito mina alaaadei girrah’an 
walfhaho momcinah’on limen hu murtami 


62 
wacainnama 4ltafatat bijeidi jidayah‘in’ 
rafhain mina algizlani hhurrin arthami 
nobbeito 4mran’ gaira fhacira nimate! 
walcofro mukhbathah’on’ linefsi 4lmonimi 

64 
walekad hhafidhto wasah’a Ammei bialdh’ihhai 
idh taklis’o 4lfheftano 4n wadh’-hhi alfami 

65 | 
fef hhaimah’ Alhharbi allatei 14 tafhtacei 
gamratiha 4labth alo illa tagamgomi 

66 
idh yatakuna bei alafinnaha lam akhim 
anha walecinnei tad hayika mokdamei 
lema faméto nid4éa morraha kad 4la 
wabnai rabeiah’a fei algibari alaktami 

68* 69 

wamohhallamon yafiuna tahhta liwa4yikim 


sm f 


walmaito tahhta liwai ali mohhallami 


70 
ayaknat 4n fayactina inda lik4yihim 
dharbon’ yath’eiro ani alfirakhi 4ljoththami 

G 2 
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71 
lema rayato alkauma akbala jaméhom 
yatadhameruna cararto gairo modhammami 


yadutina antara walrimahhi cai‘nnaha 

afhth’4no beirin’ fei lobani alad-hami 
73 

ma zilto 4rmeihim bigorrahi nahhrihi 

walibanihi hhatai teferbala bialdemi 


74 
wazawwara min waki alkana bilibanihi 
wathacai ilayyi biabrahin’ watahhamhhomi 


75 
lau cana yadrei ma 4lmohhawarah’o Afhtacai 


walecana lat alima alcelama mocellomi 

76 
walkhailo taktahhimo alkhibara awabifin 
min baini fhaidh ‘amahin’ waajrada fhaidh’ami 

— 77 

walekad fhafai kalbef waadh-haba fokmoha 
keilo 4lfawarifi waica antarah’o akdimi 

78 
dhululon rucabei hhaitho fheito mofhayiéi 
lobbei waahhfozoho biamrin’ mobrami 


79 
walekad khafheito bii’n amuto walam tacun 


lilhharbi dayirah‘on’ alai ibnei dh’emd hemi 
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| 80 
Alfhatime! irdheit walam afhitmoha 
walnadhiraina tdh4 lam alkahoma demi 
81 
in yafala falekad tara€to abahomé 
jezra 4lfibai waculli nifrin’ kafhami 


KALA 
AMRUON 


ALTAGLEBIYYO. 


: I 
414 hibbei bes’ahhnica fas bihheind 
wela tobkei khomira 4landereina 


2 | 
mofhafhaah’on’ cai’nna Alhhos’sa feiha 
idha ma 4lmdo khalath‘aho fhahheina 


3 
tejuiro. bedhei Allob4nahi an hawaho 
idh4 m4 dhakaha hhattai yeleina 

4 
terai allahhza alfhahheihha idha amarrat 
4lathi lemalihi fetha meheina 

5* 6 

madadti alc4fa 4nn4 6mma 4mritin 
wacina 4lcaéfo mojraha élyemeina 


7 
wama fherro althelathohi é6mma Amruin’ 


besahhibici Alladhi 14 tos’bihheina 


a“ 


AMRUON ALTAGLEBIYYO. 17F 
8* g 
wainna fatfa todriconé 4lmenaya 
mokaddarah‘an’ lena wamokaddereina 
10 
kifei kabla al tafarroki y4 dh“aeina , 
nekhabberaci 4lyekeina watokhbireina 
11 | 
kifei nefalaci hal ahhdathti s‘orman’ 
lewafhci albaini 4m khonti aladmein4é 
12 
biyGmi careihahin dh’arban’ wath‘anan’ 
Akerra behi mawaleici 4l6yana 
13 
toreici {dh4 dakhalti alaf khalain’ 
wakad 4minat é6yuno alcafhihhein’a 
14 
dhirdéi aith’alin’ adm4i becrin’ 
terabbaati 4l4j4ria walmituna 


15 
wathady4n’ mithla hhokki 4laaji rakhs An’ 
hhas4nan’ min Acofh 4llamifeina 

16 
wamatnai lednahin th‘Alat walanat 
rawadifoh4 tenuio bim4 waleina 

17* 18* 19 

tadhacrato 4lsibai wAéfhtakto lemma 
rayato hhomilaha ésolan’ hhodein 4 
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20 
waaaradh ati 4lyemamah’o wafhmakharrat 
cadfyafin’ biaidi mosliteina 

21 
fem4 wajidat cawajdet 6mma fakbin 
4dhallattaho ferajjaati dlhhaneina = - 


~ 


22 
weld fhamth’4a lam yatroc fhekaha 
leha min tifahin’ illa janeina 
23 e 
eo yo of , 4 , 
wainna gaddan wainna alyauma rahnon 
wabdada gadin’ bimé 14 talameina 


1 


24 
Aba hindin’ fela tajal alaina 
waandhirna nokhabbirca Alyakeina 

| 25 
bei nna nurido alrayéti beidh an’ 
wanos’dirohonna hhomran’ kad raweina 

26 

waayy4min len4 gorrin’ th‘iwalin’ 
Afaina 4lmelca feiha an nadeina 


27 
wafayyidi matherin kad tawwajtho 
bitaji almolci yahhmei 4lmohhjireina 
28 
terecnaé alkhaila dakifah’on’ Alathim 
mokalladah’on’ ainnataha s oftna 
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29* 30 
wakad harrat cilabo 4lhhait minna 
wafhadhabona katddah’a men yaleina 
31 
metal nenkol ilai kaimin’ rohhan4 
yecunua fei allikai leha th'ahheina 
32 
yecuno thikéloha fharkiyyo najdin’ 
walahwatoha kodhaaha 4jmaeina 
e 33 
nezeltom menzila 4ladh yafi minna 
fadjjalna alkirai an tefhtomun4 7 


34 
kareindcom faajjalna kiracom 


kobaila als obhhi mirdah‘an’ th’ohhin&’ 


35 
wainna 4ldhigna bada aldh'igni yaffhua 
Alaica wayokhrijo aldai aldafeina 

| 36 
warithna 4lmajda kad 4limat maaddon’ 
noth dino dunaho hbhattai yabeina - 


37 
wanahhno idha imado alhhayyi kharrat 


lai 4lahhfadhi namnaa men yaleina 
38 

nod4fié anhomo 4laddai kidman’ 

wanahhmilo anhomo ma hhammaluna 
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39 | 
noth’‘aino ma terakhai 4lnafo anné 


wanedh ribo bialfoyufi idh4 gafheina 
' ao | 
bifomrin’ min kana 4lkhatth’ai lodnin 
dhawaébila 40 bibeidhin’ yataleina 
41 
nafhokko beha ruufa alkatimi fhikka 
wanakhtalibo 4lrakaba fayakhtaleina 


| 42 
tekhala jemajima 4labth4la feihé 
wofukan’ bidl4m4izi yertameina 


43 
nahbhirro ruufahom fei gairi biri: 
fema yadriina ma dha yattakuna — 


44 
cainna foydfana feina wafeihim 
makhareikon biéidi laibeina 

, | 45 
cainna thiyaébana minna waminhom 
khodhibna biarjawdnin’ 40 th oleina 

45 

idha m4 ayya bialafn4fi hhayyon’ 
mina alhauli 4lmofhabbahi 4n yecun‘a 


47 
nas‘abna4 mithla rahwah’a dhata hhaddin’ 


mohafadhahan waconna 4lfabikeina 
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48 
bifityanin’ yerdna Alkatla majdan’ 
watheibin’ fei alhhorabi mojarrabeina 
| 49 | 
hhodayya alnafi cullihimi jameian’ 
mokaraah’an beneihim an beneind 

50 
fa4mmaé yauma khafhyatan4 alaihim 
fatos bihho garah'an’ motalabbabeiné 


51 
waamma yauma 14 nekhfhei alathim 
fatos bihho fei mejalifiné thobeina 


52 
birafi min benni jofhami ibni becriny © 
nedokki biha alfohulah'a walkhoziina 
53” 54 
ila 14 yeyhalan 4hhador Alaina 
fanajhalo fauka jehli aljahileina 
, 55 
bidyyi mefheiahin 4mrua ibna hindin’ 
tothei6 bina 4lwifhah’a watazdereina 
= : 
56 
biayyi mefheiah'in’ A4mria ibna hindin 
neciino likeilicom feina kath’eina 
57 
teheddadan4 wa4uddan4 ruwaid4n 
metai conna liommica moktaweina 
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58 
fainna kenatan4 ya amra Aiyat 
alai alaadai kablaca an teleina 


59 
idha gadh‘dha althikafi bih4 ifhmazat 
wawallat-hom ‘afhazanah’an’ zobina 
60 
afhuzanah’an’ idh4é ankalabat arannat 
tadokko kafa almothakkafi waaljabeina 


61 
fahal hhoddithta fei jafhami ibni becrin’ 
binaksin fei khothGbi alawwaleina 
62 
warithna majda alkamah’a ibni faifin’ 
4bahha len4 hhos una almajdi dein 
. 63 
warithto mohalhal4n’ wadlkhaira minho 
zohairan nima dhikhri aldhakhireina 
64 
waattaban’ wacelthuman’ jameian’ 


, 


bihim nilna toratho 4l4wwaleina 


65. 
wadha 4lborrahi alladhei hhodithta anho 
bihi nohhmai wanahhmei almoljaeina 


66 
waminna kablaho 4lf{aéi colaibon’ 
faayyi almajdi ill4 kad waleina 
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67 
metai nakid kareinatana bihhablin’ , 
najodhdho dlwasla 40 nakifi alkareina. 

68 
wanwjado nahhno amnahom dhimaran’ 
wadufahom idha 4kaduaé yameina 

69 
wanahhno gadahia 4ukada fei khezarin 
rafadna fauka rifdi alrafideina 


70 
wanahhno alhhabifiina bedhei arathei 
tafoffo aljollah’o 4lkhiro aldercina 
| 71 
wanahhno alhhacimuna idha othinda 
wanahhno 4la4zimina idha és ein’a 
72 
wanabhno altariciina lim4 fakhith’na 
wanabhno 4lakhidina lima radh’eina 
73 
wacunna alaymeneina idhé 4ltakeina 
wacana alayfereina benda 4beina 
74 
fas 4lua satlahan’ feimen yaleihim 
wasolna satilah'an’ feimen yaleina 
75 
faabiia bialnihabi wabialfebaya 
wal bnai almoliici mos‘affadiina 
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76 
ifaicom ya benef becrin’ ilaicom 
4lammé tarifua minna alyakein& 
77 
zlamma talemua minn4é wamincom 
catayibi yath dinna wayertameina 
| 78 
&lainé 4lbeidh’o waalyalabo 4lyemanet 
waafyafin yakomna wayanbhaneina 
| 79 
alainé cullo fabigah in’ dilasin’ 
terai fauka a[nejadi leha godh una 
| | 80 
idha wodhidat an alabth’éli yaiman’ 
rayata leh4 joluda alkaami jaina © 
81 
fainna motunahonna motina gadrin 
tosafhkoha alreiahho idha jareiné 
82 
watahhmilona gadaho alradi jordon’ 
érifna lena nekayidho 4ltelein4 
83* 84 
warithnahonna an ibdai sidkin’ 
wanaurothih4 idh4 mutna beneina 
85 
wakad alima alkabayilo min moaddin’ 
idha kobabon’ bidbthahhiha benein4 
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86 
bei'‘nna 4l44s'imuna beculli cihhlin’ 
wainné 4lbadhiluna limojtedeina 

87* 88 

wainna 4lm4niiina lima yaleina 
idha ma albeidhi dhébalati aljofuna 
| | 89 
walnna 4lmonimuina idha kadirna 
wainna almohlicuna idha Ateina 

ge 
wainna 4lfharibina 4lmd4a s'afwan: 
wayafhrebo gairan4 4caran wath’ein4 

g! 
ala ablig benei 4lth'amahhi anna 
wad6miyyan facaifa 4raftomuna 

| 92 

Alai athariné beidh’on’ ciramon’ 
nohhadhiro an tofarika 40 tehund 


93 
dh‘aa4yino min benei jafhami bni becrin’ 


khalath’'na bimaifemin’ hhafaban’ wadeina 
94 

akhadhna 4lai boddilatihonna Ahdan’ 

idha lakia fawarifa mélameinA 


liyaftalibanna abdanan’ wabeidh‘4n’ 
wadlrai fei 4lhhadeidi mokarraneina 
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96" 97 
idha ma rohhna yamfheina 4lhuwaina 
cama Adh'th’arabat motuno alfharibeina 
8 98 ae 
yakitna jiyadan4 wayakolna leftom 
bouulatana idha lam temnatitina 


99 
idha lam nahhmihinna fela bekeina 


lifhayan’ badahonna wela hhoyeina 

100 
wema mana’ aldh’adadina mithla dh’arbin’ 
terai minho alfawaido calkileina 


Io1* 102* 103 
lena aldunya wamen adh’-hhai 4latha 
wanebthifho hheina nebthifho kadirein4 


104 
idha ma almolco fama 4lnafa khasfan’ 
4baina 4n nekirra 4ldh‘olla feina 


105 | 
nofammai dh’alimeinaé wemé dh‘alamna 
walecinna fenabda dh’alimeina 
106 
idha balaga 4lfith'amo lena sabiyyon 
tekhirro leho Aljababero fajideina 


107* 108 
melana Albarra hhattai dhaka 4nna 
wadhahra albahhri nemlawoho fefeina 


KALA 
HHARETHON 
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| I 
aadhanatna bibainiha 4fom4o 


robba thawin' yomello minho 4lthawio 


2 
bada ahdin’ leha biborkah’a them4i | 
faddnai diyaraha alkhalth’4o 


3 
falmohhayyah’o falsifahho faglai 
dhei fithakin fadadhibon f4lwafio 


4 
 fariyadh’o 4lkhatha faatdiyah’o Alfhireibi 
falfhobatani falaylao 


la arai men 4hidto feihd fai bci- - 
alyauma dilhan’ wama yeruddo 4lbocdo 
6 
wabiainaica aukadat hindon’ Alnara 
aseilan’ telwei biha alalyao 
VOL. VIII. H 
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7 
4ikadat-h4 baina alakeiki fafhakh saini 
bitiudin’ cama yaluhho aldhiyao 

8 
fatanawwarto naraha min baéidin’ 
bikhezazin’ hathato minca 4lsil4o 


| 9 

gaira innef kad 4ftaéino alai alhommi 
idha khaffa bidlthawiyyi 4lnejao 

10 
bizofufin’ cai nnaha hiklah’‘on 6mmo 
riyalin dawiyyah’on fakfao 

I 
Anafat nebaton waafzaaha 4lkenn4so 
4sran’ wakad danai alimfao 

12 
fatarai khalfaha min 4lraji 
walwaki meneinan cai'nnaho ihb4éo 

13 
wath’irak4n’ min khalfihinna th irdkon’ 
{akith'aton telwei beh4 als ahhrao 

; 14 

atalah-hé biha alhawdjiro idh cullo 
ibno onthai beliyyahon amyao 

15 
_-wadtinda mina 4Ihhawadithi anb4o 
wakhathbon noénai behi wanofao 
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16 
inna fkhwanona 4larékemi yagluna 
alaina fei keilihim thhfao 


17 | 
yakhlith'ina 4lberiyya minn4 bedhei Aldhanbi 
wala yanfaé alkhaliyyo alkhaldo 


18 
zaamué4 inna cullo men dh/araba Aléira 
mowéAlin lena wainna alwalao 
19 
4jmaiiud amrahom bilailin’ falamma 
4s'bahhua 4s bahhat lehom dhatdh‘4o 
20 
min monadin’ wamin mojeibin’ wamin 
tis’-hali khailin’ khilala dhaca rogao 
4 21 | 
ayyohé4 alm4nth’iko 4lmorakkifho 4nna 
nda amriin wahal ledh4ca bek4o 
| 22 
la takhilna alaf giratica inna 
kablo m4 kad wafhai bina alaad4o 
23 
fabekeina alai 4lfhendah'i tenmein4 
jodidon wagarrah on kafao © 


24 
kabla ma alyaima bayyadhat bidytni 
4lnafi feiha taayyath’o wai bio 

H 2 
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7 
wacal nna almenitina terdei bin4 
ardna janin yenj4bo anho alaméo 
26 | 
mocfahirran alai 4lhhawadithi ma terthGho 
lildehri mowyidon sammdo 


: 27—33" 34 | 
thomma miln4 ilai tameimin’ faahhramna 
wafeina ben4to morrin’ imao 

35 
14 yakeimo alazeizo bialbeledi alfahli 
wala yanfaé 4lkhaliyyo alnej4o 

36 
laifa yanjei mowd4yadon’ min hhezérin 
rafa th'udin wahhurrah‘on rajlao 

37 
famelecna bidhelica Alnafo hhattai 
maleca almondhiro ibno mai alfaméo 

38 
wahu alrabbo walfheheido alai yaumi 
Alhhayaraini walbelao belao 

39 
melico 4dh1aé6 Alberiyyahi ma ytjado 
feiha lima ledathi cofao 
| 40 

fatrocua alth’eikha wAltaddde!{ wai'mm4 

tetedafhua fafei altaathei ald4o 
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4! 
wadh'corua khalfa dhei 4lmej4zi wam4 
kaddama feihi aldhudo wAlcoflao 


| 42 
hhadhara aljira waltadddei walen 
_tenkadh’o ma fei 4lmohariki 4lihwéo 


. 4 
fave asf a ae , 3 4 Z 
adlimua inna waiyy4como feima 
afhtarathna yauma akhtalofn4 fawao_ 


44 
aalainaé jonahho condah’a an. 


A 


yatami g4ziyyohom waminna aljazao 
45 

am Alaina jera hhaneifah’a au ma 

jamaat min mahharibin’ gabrao —_- 


46 
4m janay4a beni ateikin’ famen 
yadhoro fainna min hharbihim borao 


47 
am Alaina jerai 4libado cama neitha 
bijuzi A4lmohhammili alaabao 
48 
am Alaina jerai kodh’aaha 
am laifa dlaina feima janda indao 
, 49 
; A , 7? 4s? , ° ’ Z 
am alaina jerai tyadin cama 
keila lith’afmin’ dkhuwacomo alibao 
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59 | 
laifa minna 4lmodh‘arriyGna wala katfin’ 
wala jondalon wala alhhaddao 

| 51 | 
ananan bathil4n’ wadh’olman’ cama 
yatoro fei hhojrah’a 4lrabeidhi 4ldh‘ibao- 
52 | 
wathem4niina min tameimin bidydihim 
rim4hhon sodtrohinna 4lkadh 4o 


. | 53 \ 
lam yahhillié benei rizahhin bibork4a 
nith’ain’ lehom Alaina doad4o 
$4 
terecuhom molajjabeina wadbua 
binehabin’ yasimmo minho alhhidao 
55 


sear 


thomma jaué yefterjitina 
falam terja lehom fhamah on’. wala zahréo 
_ $6 
thomma fau4 minhom bikafimahi aldhehri 
wala yabrodo Algaleila 4lm4o 


57 
thomma kha‘lon’ min badi dhaca mia algallaki 
‘14 rafahon wala ibkao 

58 
mi asdbiia min taglebiyyin’ famathlilon’ 
alaihi idhé tawallei aldfao 
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59 
catecaleifi kagmana idhd gaz4 
4lmondhiro hal nahhno libni hindin’ rod4o 
60 
idha hhalla alaly4o kobbah’a maifana 
faadnei diy4rah4 4lkhalth’4o 


61 
fataawwat lehom karAdhibah’on’ min 
culli hhayyin cai nnahom ilkao 
62 
fahadahom biélafwadaini waamro 
Allahi balgon’ yathkei bihi 4l4thkiyao 
63 
idh tementhomo afran’ fafakat-hom 
ilaicom amniyyah’on ifhrao’ 
64 
lam yogricomo goruran’ walacin » 
yerfad alalo jeméhom waldhohh4o 
_ 
4yyoha alfhaneio 4lmoballigo anna 
indé 4mriin’ wahal lidhaca inteh4o 
| 66 
in Amriton’ lend ledaihi khildlon’ 
gairi fhaccin’ fei cullihinna 4lbelao 
67 
melicon’ mukfith’on wa4cmelo men yamfhi | 
wamin dani mé ledaihi althendo 
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63 
aramiyyon’ bimithlihi jalati aljinno 
faabat likhes'miha alajlio 

69 
men lend indaho mina alkhairi ayatin’ 


thelathin fei cullihinna alkadh’‘ao 


90 
4yah on’ fhariko 4lfhakeikahi itdh 
jauaé jameidan liculli hhayyin’ liwao 
71 
hhatla kaifin’ moftalameina bicabfhin’ 
koradhiyyin’ cainnaho abléo 
72 
wasayitin’ min alawatici ma 
tenhaho ill4 mabeidh’ah on’ ralao 


73 
radadnahomo bith 4nin’ cama yakhrojo 


min khirbahi 4lmezadi alméo- 
74 
wahhamalnéhomo alai hhazami thahlani 
fhilalan’ wadommiya alanfio 
75 
wafailna bihim cam4 alima allahon’ 
wama an lilhhayaneina dimao 
. ; 
thomma hhojran’ aanei ibna ommi fathamin’ 


waleho firfiyyah’on’ khedh'réo 
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77 
afadon’ fei allikai wirdon’ hemifon 
warabeiion in fhanndat gabrio 

78 
fajabhandhomo bidh’arbin’ cama tenhozo 
an jammahi alth awiyyi 4ldildo 

79 


wafacacna gilla amri alkaifi anho 
' bdda ma th’4la hhabfoho walanao 


80 
waakadnaho rabba gaffana bialmondhiri 
carhan’ idh la tocdla A4ldomao 

81 
wafadeind4homo betisahi 4mlacin’ 
ciramin aflabohom aglao 

82 
wamai aljana juna 4li benei 4laufi 
anidon cainnaho dafwao 

83 
ma jazina tahhta 4lajaji idh 
walat bi@fkayiha wahharr alsilao 

84 
wawalidna 4mrua ibna ommi ayafin 
min kareibin’ lema at4na alhhibao 

85 
mithloha takhrojo 4lnas‘eihah o lilkaumi 
fal4h‘on’ min diniha aflao 
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PREFACE, 





THE reader will probably expeét, that, before 
I prefent him with the following mifcellany, I 
fhould give fome account of the pieces con- 
tained in it; and fhould prove the authenticity 
of thofe Ea/ffern originals, from which I profefs 
to. have tranflated them: indeed, fo many pro- 
duétions, invented in France, have. been offered 
to the publick as genuine tranflations from the 
languages of fa, that I thould have withed, 
for my own fake, to clear my publication from 
the flighteft fufpicion of impofture; but there is a 
circumftance peculiarly hard in the prefent cafe; 
namely, that, were I to produce the originals 
themfelves, it would be impoflible to perfuade 
{ome men, that even ¢4ey were not forged for 
the purpofe, like the pretended language of 
Formofa. 1 fhall, however, attempt in this 
fhort preface to fatisfy the reader’s expecta 
tions. 

The firft poem in the collection, called. 
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Solima, is not a regular tranflation from the 
Mrabick language; but moft of the figures, fen- 
timents, and defcriptions in it, were really taken 
from the poets of Arabia: for when I was 
reading fome of their verfes on benevolence and 
hofpitality, “which they juftly confider as their 
moft amiable virtues, I felected thofe paflages, 
that feemed moft,likely to run into our meafure, 
and connected them in fuch a manner as to 
fcrm one continued piece, which I fuppofe to 
be written in praife of an Arabian princefs, who 
had built a caravanfera with pleafant gardens 
for the refrefhment of travellers and pilgrims; 
-an act of munificence not uncommon in Afa. 
I fhall trouble the reader with only one of the 
original paffages, from which he may form a to- 
lerable judgement of the reft: 


Kad alama e’ddbaifo wa’l mojtedune 
Idba aghbara ofkon wababbat foemalan, 
Wakhalat an auladtha elmordbiato, 

Wa lam tar ainon lemoznin belalan, 
Beenca conto errabio el moghitho 
Leman ydtarica, waconto themalan, 
Waconto nebara behi fhem/fo5o, 

Waconto dagtyyt’ Welt fibi belalan, 


| that is;* the firanger and the pilgrim well 
know, when the fhy is dark, and the north-wind 


* See this pafflage verfified, Solima, line 71. &c. 
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rages, when the mothers leave their fucking in- 
fants, when no moifiure can be feen in the clouds, 
that thou art bountiful to them as the Spring, 
that thou art their chief fupport, that thou art a 
fun to them by day, and a moon in the cloudy 
night. 

The hint of the 'next poem, or T4e Palace of 
Fortune, was taken from an Indian tale, tran{- 
lated a few years ago from the Perfan bya 
very ingenious gentleman in the fervice of the 
India-Company ; but I have added feveral de- 
{criptions, and epifodes from other Eafern 
writers, have given a different moral to the 
whole piece, and -have made fome other alter- 
ations in it, which may be feen by any one, 
who will take the pains to compare it with the 
ftory of Ro/bana, in the fecond volume of the 
tales of Inatulla. 

I have taken a ftill greater liberty with the 
moral allegory, which, in imitation of the Per- 
Jian poet Nezdmi, I have entitled The Seven 
Fountains; the general fubjeCt of it was bor- 
rowed from a ftory in a colleGtion of tales by 
Ein <Arabfhab, a native of Damafcus, who — 
flourifhed in the fifteenth century, and wrote 
feveral other works in a very polithed ftyle, the 
moft celebrated of which is 42 bifory of the life 
of Tamerlane: but I have ingrafted upon the 
principal allegory an epifode from the radian 

VOL. VIII, I 
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tales of * a thousand and one nights, a copy of 
which work in 4radick was procured for me 
by a learned friend at /eppo. 

The fong, which follows, was firft printed at 
the end of a Perfian grammar; but, for the 
fatisfaction of thofe who may have any doubt 
of its being genuine, it feemed pr. per to fet 
down the original of it in Roman chara‘iers at 
the bottom of the page. Th: ode of Petrarch 
was added, that the reader might compare the 
manner of the 4fastick poets with that of the 
Italians, many of whom have written jn the 
true fpirit of the Eafferns: fome of the Perfan 
fongs have a ftriking refemblance to the fonnets 
of Petrarch; and even the form of thofe little 
amatory poems was, I believe, brought into Ez- 
rope by the Arabians; one would almoft ima, 
gine the following lines to be tranflated from 
the Perfan, 


Aura, che quelle chiome bionde e crefpe 
Circondt, e movi, e fe’ moffa da loro 
Soavemente, e fpargi quel dolce oro, 
E pot’l raccogh, e’'n bei nod: Pincrefpe. 


fince there 1s fcarce a page in the works of Ha-~ 
| fex and Fam, in which the fame image, of the 


* See the ftory of Prince /gib, or the third Calandar in the 
Arabian tales, Night 57. &c. 
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breeze playing with the treffes of a beautiful girl, 
is not agreeably and varioufly exprefled. 

The elezy on the death of Laura was in- 
ferted with the fame view of forming a com- 
parifon between the Oriental and the Itahan 
poetry: the defcription of the fountain of Va/- 
chiufa, or Vallis Claufa, which was clofe to 
Petrarch’s houf:, was added to the elegy in the 
year 1769, and was compofed on the very fpot, 
which I could not forbear vifiting, when I 
paffed by Avignon. 

The Turkifb Ode on the Spring was {cleBted 
from many others in the fame language, writ- 
ten by Mefidi, a poet of great repute at Con- 
ftantinople, who lived in the reign of: Sohman 
the Second, or the Lawgiver: it.is not unlike the 
Vigil of Venus, which has been afcribed to Ca- 
tullus; the meafure of it is nearly the fame with 
that of the Latin poem; and it has, like that, a 
lively burden at the end of every ftanza: the 
works of Mef: are preferved in the archives of 
the Royal Society. 

It will be needlefs, I hope, to apologize for 
the Pafforal, and the poem upon Chefs, which — 
were done as early as at the age of fixteen or 
feventeen years, and were faved from the frre, 
in preference to a great many others, becaufe 
they feemed more correétly verfified than the 
reft, 

12 
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It muft not be fuppofed, from my zeal for 
the literature of 4/2, that I mean to place it in 
competition with the beautiful procudtions. of 
the Greeks and Romans; for I am convinced, 
that whatever changes we make in our opt- | 
nions, we always return to the writings of the 
ancients, as to the ftandard of true tafte. 

If the noyelty of the following poems fhould 
recommend them to the favour of the reader, 
it may, probably, be agreeable to him to know, 
that there are many others of equal or fuperior 
merit, which have never appeared in any lan- 
guage of Europe; and I am perfuaded that a 
writer, acquainted with the originals, might 
imitate them very happily in his native tongue, 
and that the publick would not be difpleafed to 
fee the genuine compofitions of radia and 
Perfia in an Engh/b drefs, The heroic poem 
of Ferdufi might be verfified as eafily as the 
Thad, and I fee no reafon why the deltvery of 
Perfia by Cyrus fhould not be a fubje& as inte- | 
refting to us, as the anger of Achilles, or the 
wandering of Ulyffes. ‘The Odes of Hafez, and 
— of Mefthi, would fuit our lyrick meafures as 
well as thofe afcribed to Anacreon; and the 
feven Arabick elegies, that were hung yp in the 
temple of Mecca, and of which there are feveral 
fine copies at Oxford, would, no doubt, be 
highly acceptable to the lovers of antiquity, and 
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the admirers of native genius: but when I pro- 
pofe a tranflation of thefe Oriental pieces, as a 
work likely to meet with fuccefs, I only mean 
to invite my readers, who have leifure and in- 
duftry, to the ftudy of the languages, in which 
they are written, and am very far from infinu- 
ating that I have the remoteft defign of per- 
forming any part of the tafk myfelf; for, to fay 
the truth, I fhould not have fuffered even the 
following trifles to fee the light, if I were not 
very defirous of recommending to the learned 
world a fpecies of literature, which abounds 
with fo many new expreffions, new images, and. 
new inventions, 


SOLIMA, | 


AN ARABIAN ECLOGUE, 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 178. 





YE maids of Aden, hear a loftier tale 

Than e’er was sung in meadow, bower, or dale, 

The smiles of Abelah, and Maia’s eyes, 

Where beauty plays, and love in slumber lies; - 

The fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair, 

That wanton with the laughing summer-air; 

Love-tinctur’d cheeks, whence roses seek their bloom, 

And lips, from which the Zephyr steals perfume; 

Invite no more the wild, unpolish’d lay, 

But fly like dreams before the morning ray. 

Then farewel, love ! and farewel, youthful fires ! 

A nobler warmth my kindled breast inspires. 

Far bolder notes the listening wood shall fill: 

Flow smooth, ye rivulets ; and, ye gales, be still. 
See yon fair groves that o’er Amana rise, 

And with their spicy breath embalm the skies; 

Where every breeze sheds incense o’er the vales, 

And every shrub the scent of musk exhales ! 
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See through yon opening glade a glittering scene, 
Lawns ever gay, and meadows ever green! 

Then ask the groves, arid ask the vocal bowers, 
Who deck’d their spiry tops with blooming flowers, 
Taught the blue stream o’er sandy vales to flow, 
And the brown wild with liveliest hues to glow? 
* Fair Solima! the hills and dales will sing’; 

Fair Solima! the distant echoes ring. 

But not with idle shows of vain delight, 

To charm the soul, or to béguile the sight; 

At noon on banks of pleasure to repose, 

Where bloom intwin’d the lily, pink, and roses | 
Not in proud piles to heap the nightly feast, 

Till morn with pearls has deck’d the glowing east;— 
Ah ! not for this she taught those bowers to rise, 
"And bade all Eden spring before our eyes: 

Far other thoughts her heavenly mind employ, 
(Hence, empty pride! and hence, delusive joy !) 
To cheer with sweet repast the fainting guest ; 
To lull the weary on the couch of rests 

To warm the traveller numb’d with winter’s cold; 
The young to cherish, to support the old; 

The sad to comfort, and the weak protect; 

The poor to shelter, and the lost direct :-— : 
These are her cares, and this her glorious task; . 
Can heaven a nobler give, or mortals ask ? 


* It was not easy in this part of the translation to avoid a turn similar 
to that of Pope in the known des¢ription of the Man of Ress, 
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Come to these groves, and these life-breathing glades, 
Ye friendless orphans, and ye dowerless maids ! 
With eager haste your mournful mansions leave, 
Ye weak, that tremble; and, ye sick, that grieve; 
Here shall soft tents, o’er flowery lawns display’d, 
At night defend you, and at noon o’ershade; 
Here rosy health the sweets of life will shower, 
And new delights beguile each varied hour. 
Mourns there a widow, bath’d in streaming tears ? 
-Stoops there a sire beneath the weight of years ? 
Weeps there a maid, in pining sadness left, 
Of tender parents, and of hope, bereft ? 


To Solima their sorrows they bewail; 


To-Solima they pour their plaintive tale. 

She hears; and, radiant as the star of day, 

Through the thick forest gains her easy way : 

She asks what cares the joylese train oppress, 

What sickness wastes them, or what wants distress; 
And, as they mourn, she steals a tender sigh, 

Whilst all her soul sits melting in her eye: 

Then with a srmle the healing balm bestows, 

And sheds a tear of pity o’er their woes, 

Which, as it drops, some soft-eyed angel bears 
Transform’d to pearl, and in his bosom wears. 

_ When, chill’d with fear, the trembling pilgrim roves 
Through pathless deserts, and through tangled groves, 
Where mantling darkness spreads her dragon wing, 
And birds of death their fatal dirges sing, 
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While vapours pale a dreadful glimmering cast, 

And thrilling horrour howls in every blast; 

She cheers his gloom with streams of bursting light, 

By day a sun, a beaming moon by night; 

Darts through the quivering shades her heavenly ray, 

And spreads with rising flowers his solitary way. | 
Ye heavens, for this in showers of sweetness shed 

Your mildest influence o’er her favour’d head ! 

Long may her name, which distant climes shall praise, 

Live in our notes, and blossom in our lays { 

And, like an odorous plant, whose blushing flower 

Paints every dale, and sweetens every bower, 

Borne to the skies in clouds of soft perfume 

For ever flourish, and for ever bloom ! | 

These grateful songs, ye maids and youths, renew, 

While fresh-blown violets drink the pearly dew; 

O’er Azib’s banks while love-lorn damsels rove, | 

And gales of fragrance breathe from Hager’s grove. 
So sung the youth, whose sweetly-warbled strains 

Fair Mena heard, and Saba’s spicy plains. 

Sooth’d with his lay, the ravish’d air was calm, 

The winds scarce whisper’d o’er the waving palm; 

_ The camels bounded o’er the flowery lawn, 

Like the swift ostrich, or the sportful fawn; 

Their silken bands the listening rose-buds rent, - 

And twin’d their blossoms round his vocal tent : 

He sung, till on the bank the moonlight slept, 

And closing flowers beneath the night-dew. wept; 
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Then ceas’d, and slumber’d in the lap of rest 
Till the shrill lark had left his low-built nest. 
Now hastes the swain to tune his rapturous tales 


In other meadows, and in other vales. 


THE 
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MILD was the vernal gale, and calm the day, 
When Maia near a crystal fountain lay, 

Young Maia, fairest of the blue-eyed maids, 

That rov’d at noon in Tibet’s musky shades ; 

But, haply, wandering through the fields of air, 
Some fiend had whisper’d—Maia, thou art fair ! 
Hence swelling pride had fill’d her simple breast, 
And rising passions robb’d her mind of rest ; 

In courts and glittering towers she wish’d to dwell, 
And scorn’d her labouring parent’s lowly cell. 
And now, as gazing o’er the glassy stream, 

She saw her blooming cheek’s reflected beam, 
Her tresses brighter than the morning sky, 

And the mild radiance of her sparkling eye, 

Low sighs and trickling tears by turns she stole, 
And thus discharg’d the anguish of her soul: 
“ Why glow those cheeks, if unadmir’d they glow? 
Why flow those tresses, if unprais’d they flow ? 


> 
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“ Why dart those eyes their Jiquid ray serene, 
“ Unfelt their influence, and their light unseen ? 
“ Ye heavens! was that love-breathing bosom made 
“ To warm dull groves, and cheer the lonely glade ? 
“ Ah, no: those blushes, that enchanting face, 
*¢ Some tap’stried hall, or gilded bower, might grace ; 
“ Might deck the scenes, where love and pleasure reign, 
« And fire with amorous flames the youthful train.” 
While thus she spoke, a sudden blaze of light 
Shot through the clouds, and struck her dazzled sight. 
She rais’d her head, astonish’d, to the skies, 
And veil’d with trembling hands her aching eyes; 
When through the yielding air she saw from far 
A goddess gliding in a golden car, 
That soon descended on the flowery lawn, 
By two fair yokes of starry peacocks drawn : 
A thousand nymphs with many a sprightly glance 
Form’d round the radiant wheels an airy dance, 
Celestial shapes! in fluid light array’d ; 
Like twinkling stars their beamy sandals play’d ; 
Their lucid mantles glitter’d in the sun, 
(Webs half so bright the silkworm never spun) 
Transparent robes, that bore the rainbow’s hue, 
And finer than the nets of pearly dew 
‘That morning spreads o’er every opening flower, 
When sportive summer decks his bridal bower. 
The queen herself, too fair for mortal sight, 
Sat in the centre of encircling light. 
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Seon with soft touch she rais’d the trembling maid, 
And by her side in silent slumber laid : 
Straight the gay birds display’d their spangled train, 
And flew refulgent through th’ aerial plain ; 
_ The fairy band their shining pinions spread, 
And, as they rose, fresh gales of sweetness shed ; 
Fann’d with their flowing skirts, the sky was mild; 
And heaven’s blue fields with brighter radiance smil’d. 
Now in a garden deck’d with verdant bowers 
The glittering car descends on bending flowers: 
The goddess still with looks divinely fair 
Surveys the sleeping object of her care ; 
Then o’er her cheek her magick finger lays, 
Soft as the gale that o’er a violet plays, 
And thus in sounds, that favour’d mortals hear, 
She gently whispers in her ravish’d ear : 
« Awake, sweet maid, and view this charming scene 
“‘ For ever beauteous, and for ever green; 
“ Here living rills of purest nectar flow 
<< O’er meads that with unfading flowerets glow 3 
«‘ Here amorous gales their scented wings display, 
** Mov’d by the breath of ever-blooming May 3 
“s Here in the lap of pleasure shalt thou rest, 
<¢ Our loy’d companion, and our honour’d guest.” 
The damsel hears the heavenly notes distil, 
Like melting snow, or like a vernal rll. 
She lifts her head, and, on her arm reclin’d, 


Drinks the sweet accents in her grateful minds , 
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(On all around she turns her roving eyes, 
And views the splendid scene with glad surprize ; 
Fresh Jawns, and sunny banks, and roseate bowers, 
Hilts white'wi:h flocks,and meadows gemm’d with flowers; 
Cool shadcs, a sure defence from summer’s ray, - 
And silver brooks, where wanton damsels play, 
Which with soft notes their dimpled crystal roll’d 
O’er colour’d shells and sands of native gold ; 
A rising fountain play’d from every stream, 
Smil’d as it rose, and cast a transient gleam, 
Then, gently falling in a vocal shower, 
Bath’d every shrub, and sprinkled every flower, 
_ That on the banks, like many a lovely bride, 
View’d in the liquid glass their blushing pride ; 
Whilst on each branch, with purple blossoms hung, 
The sportful birds their joyous descant sung. 
While Maia, thus entranc’d in sweet delight, 
With each gay object fed her eager sight, 
The goddess mildly caught her willing hand, 
And led her trembling o’er the flowery land, 
Soon she beheld, where through an opening glade 
A spacious lake its clear expanse display’d ; 
In mazy curls the flowing jasper wav’d 
O’er its smooth bed with polish’d agate pav’d ; 
And on a rock of ice, by magick rais’d, 
High in the midst a gorgeous palace blaz’d ; 
‘The sunbeams on the gilded portals glanc’d, 
Play’d on the spires, and on the turrets danc’d; 
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To four bright gates four ivory bridges led, 

With pearls illumin’d, and with roses spread : 

And now, more radiant than the morning sun, 

Her easy way the gliding goddess won ; 

Still by her hand she held the fearful maid, | 

“nd, as she pass’d, the fairies homage paid : 

They enter’d straight the sumptuous palace-hall, 

Where silken tapestry emblaz’d the wall, 

Refulgent tissue, of an heavenly woof ; 

And geins unnumber’d sparkled on the roof, 

On whose blue arch the flaming diamonds play’d, 

As ona sky with living stars inlay’d,; 

Of precious diadems a regal store, 

With globes and sceptres, strew’d the porphyry floor ; 

Rich vests of eastern kings around were spread, 

And glittering zones a starry lustre shed : 

But Maia most admir’d the pearly strings, 

Gay bracelets, golden chains, and sparkling rings, 
High in the centre of the palace shone, 

Suspended in mid-air, an opal throne: 

To this the queen ascends with royal pride, 

And sets the favour’d damsel by her side. 

Around the throne in mystick order stand 

The fairy train, and wait her high command ; 

‘When thus she speaks: (the maid attentive sips 

Each word that flows, like nectar, from her lips.), 
‘¢ Favourite of heaven, my much-lov’d Maia, know, 


«« From me all joys, all earthly blessings, flow : 
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Me suppliant men imperial Fortune call, 

* The mighty empress of yon rolling ball : 

(She rais’d her finger, and the wondering maid 

At distance hung the dusky globe survey’d, 

Saw the round earth with foaming oceans vein’d, 

And labouring clouds on mountain-tops sustain’d.) 

* To me has fate the pleasing task assign’d 

o** To rule the various thoughts of humankind ; 

* To catch each rising wish, each ardent prayer, 

«« And some to grant, and some to waste in air. 

“© Know farther ; as I rang’d the crystal sky, 

“* I saw thee near the murmuring fountain lie ; 

«¢ Mark’d the rough storm that gather’d in thy breast, 

«© And knew what care thy joyless soul opprest. 

Straight I resolved to bring thee quick relief, 

‘« Ease every weight, and soften every grief; 

«¢ If in this court contented thou canst live, 

** And taste the joys these happy gardens give : 

“© But fill thy mind with vain desires no more, 

« And view without a wish yon shining store : 

«* Soon shall a numerous train before me bend, 

«< And kneeling votaries my shriae attend ; 

“¢ ‘Warn’d by their empty vanities beware, 

«© And scorn the folly of each human prayer.” 
She said; and straight a damsel of her train 

With tender fingers touch’d a golden chain, 

Now a soft bell delighted Maia hears, 

That sweetly trembles on her listening ears 4 
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Through the calm air the melting numbers float, 
And wanton echo lengthens every note. 
Soon through the dome a mingled hum arose, 
Like the swift stream that o’er a valley flows; 
Now louder still it grew, and still more loud, 
As distant thunder breaks the bursting cloud: 
Through the four portals rush’d a various throng, 
That like a wintry torrent pour’d along: 
A croud of every tongue, and every hue, 
Toward the bright throne with eager rapture flew. 
* A lovely stripling stepp’d before the rest 
With hasty pace, and tow’rd the goddess prest ; 
His mien was graceful, and his looks were mild, 
And in his eye celestial sweetness smil’d : 
Youth’s purple glow, and beauty’s rosy beam, 
O’er his smooth cheeks diffus’d a lively gleam ; 
The floating ringlets of his musky hair 
Wav’d on the bosom of the wanton air: 
With medest grace the goddess he addrest, 
And thoughtless thus preferr’d his fond request. 

‘© Queen of the world, whose wide-extended sway, 
«¢ Gay youth, firm manhood, and cold age obey, 
«© Grant me, while life’s fresh blooming roses smile, 
‘¢ The day with varied pleasures to beguile; 
«¢ Let me on beds of dewy flowers recline, 


“¢ And quaff with glowing lips the sparkling wine ; 


@ Pleasure. 
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“* Grant me to feed on beauty’s rifled charmsy 
‘* And clasp a willing damsel in my arms 3 
“ Her bosom fairer than a hill of snow, 
“ And gently bounding like a playful roe; 
“© Her lips more fragrant than the sunamer air, 
«© And sweet as Scythian musk her hyacinthine hairs 
“ Let new delights each dancing hour employ, 
‘¢ Sport follow sport, and joy succeed to joy.” 
The goddess grants the simple youth’s request, 
And mildly thus accosts her lovely guest : 
*¢ On that smooth mirror, full of magick light, 
“ Awhile, dear Maia, fix thy wandering sight.” 
She looks; and in th’ enchanted crystal sees 
A bower o’er-canopied with tufted trees: 
‘The wanton stripling lies beneath the shade, 
And by his side reclines a blooming maid; 
O’er her fair limbs a silken mantle flows, 
Through which her youthful beauty softly glows, 
And part conceal’d, and part disclos’d to sight, 
Through the thin texture casts a ruddy light, 
As the ripe clusters of the mantling vine 
Beneath the verdant foliage faintly shine, 
And, fearing to be view’d by envious day, 
Their glowing tints unwillingly display. 
The youth, while joy sits sparkling in his eyes, 
Pants on her neck, and on her bosom dies; 
From her smooth cheek nectareous dew he sips, 


And all his soul comes breathing to his lips. 
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But Maia turns her modest eyes away, 
And blushes to behold their amorous play. 
She looks again, and sees with sad surprize 
On the clear glass far different scenes arise : 
‘Fhe bower, which late outshone the rosy morn, 
O’erhung with weeds she saw, and rough with thorn 3 
With stings of asps the leafless plants were wreath’d, 
And curling adders gales of venom breath’d: 
Low sat the stripling on the faded ground, 
And in a mournful knot his arms were bound ; 
His eyes, that shot before a sunny beam, 
Now scarcely shed a saddening, dying gleam ; 
Faint as a glimmering taper’s wasted light, 
Or a dull ray that streaks the cloudy night: 
His crystal vase was on the pavement roll’d, 
- And from the bank was fall’n his cup of gold; 
From which th’ envenom’d dregs of deadly hue 
Flow’d on the ground in streams of baleful dew, 
And, slowly stealing through the wither’d bower, 
‘Poison’d each plant, and blasted every flower : 
Fled were his slaves, and fled his yielding fair, 
And each gay phantom was dissolv’d in air; 
_ Whilst in their place was left a ruthless train, 
Despair, and grief, remorse, and raging pain. 
Aside the damsel turns her weeping eyes, 
And sad reflections in her bosom rise; . 
To whom thus mildly speaks the radiant queen : 
“* ‘Take sage example from this moral scene; 
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‘¢ See, how vain pleasures sting the lips they kiss, 
‘* How asps are hid beneath the bowers of bliss ! 
“© Whilst ever fair the flower of temperance blows, 
“© Unchang’d her leaf, and without thorn her rose; 
«© Smiling she darts her glittering branch on high, 
«* And spreads her fragrant blossoms to the sky.” 

* Next tow’rd the throne she saw a knight advance; 
Erect he stood, and shook a quivering lance; 
A fiery dragon on his helmet shone; 
And on his buckler beam’d a golden sun; 
O’er his broad bosom blaz’d his jointed mail 
With many a gem, and many a shining scale; 
He trod the sounding floor with princely mien, 
And thus with haughty words address’d the queen: 
“¢ Let falling kings beneath my javelin bleed, 
‘© And bind my temples with a victor’s meed; 
‘“* Let every realm that feels the solar ray, 
‘¢ Shrink at my frown, and own my regal sway: 

“* Let Ind’s rich banks declare my deathless fame, 
‘* And trembling Ganges dread my potent name.” 
‘The queen consented to the warriour’s pray’r, 

And his bright banners floated in the air : 

He bade his darts in steely tempests fly, 

Flames burst the clouds, and thunder shake the sky; 
Death aim’d his lance, earth trembled at his nod, 


And crimson conquest glow’d where’er he trod. 
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And now the damsel, fix’d in deep amaze, 
Th’ enchanted glass with eager look surveys : 
She sees the hero in his dusky tent, 
His guards retir’d, his glimmering taper spent; 
His spear, vain instrument of dying praise, 
On the rich. floor with idle state he lays; 
His gory falchion near his pillow stood, 
And sta: 1d the ground with drops of purple blood; 
A busy re his nodding helm unlac’d, 
And_.. the couch his scaly hauberk plac’d. 
N’ w on the bed his weary limbs he throws, 
To.th’d ia the balmy dew of soft repose : 
In Jieams he rushes o’er the gloomy field, 
He sees new armies fly, new heroes yield; 
Warm with the vigorous conflict he appears, 
And ev’n in slumber seems to move the spheres. 
But lo! the faithiess page, with stealing tread, 
Advaiices to the champion’s naked head; 
With his sharp dagger wounds his bleeding breast, 
And steeps his eyelids in eternal rest : 
Then cries (and waves the steel that drops with gore), 
“© The tyrant dies; oppression is no more.” 

* Now came an aged sire with trembling pace; 
Sunk were his eyes, and pale his ghastly face; 
A ragged weed of dusky hue he wore, 
And on his back a ponderous coffer bore. 


@ Riches. 
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The queen with faltering speech he thus addrest : 
“ O, fill with gold thy true adorer’s chest !” 
“ Behold, said she, and wav'd her powerful hand, 
«© Where yon rich hills in glittering order stand : 
“ There load thy coffer with the golden store; 
“ Then bear it full away, and ask no more.” 
With eager steps he took his hasty. way, 
Where the bright coin in heaps unnumber’d lay; 
There hung enamour’d o’er the gleaming spoil, 
Scoop’d the gay dross, and bent beneath the toik 
But bitter was his anguish, to behold 
The coffer widen, and its sides unfold: 
And every time he heap’d the darling ore, 
His greedy chest grew larger than before:. 
Till, spent with pain, and falling o’er his hoard, 
With his sharp steel his maddening breast he gor’d; 
On the lov’d heap he cast his closing eye, 
Contented on a golden couch to die. 
A stripling, with the fair adventure pleas’d, 
Stepp’d forward, and the massy coffer seiz’d; 
But with surprize he saw the stores decay,’ 
And all the long-sought treasures melt away : 
In winding streams the liquid metal roll’d, 
And through the palace ran a flood of gold. 
* Next to the shrine advanc’d a reverend sage, 


Whose beard was hoary with the frost of age; 
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lis few gray locks a sable fillet bound, 
And his dark mantle flow’d along the ground: 
Grave was his port, yet gshow’d a bold neglect, 
And fill’d the young beholder with respect; 
Time’s envious hand had plough’d his wrinkled face, 
Yet on those wrinkles sat superiour grace ; 
Still full of fire appear’d his vivid eye, 
Darted quick beams, and seem’d to pierce the sky. } 
At length, with gentle voice and look serene, 
He wav’d his hand, and thus address’d the queen : 
‘‘ Twice forty winters tip my beard with snow, 
6© And age’s chilling gusts around me blow : 
s* In early youth, by contemplation led, 
s© With high pursuits my flatter’d thoughts were fed; 
‘© To nature first my labours were confin’d, 
«© And all her charms were open’d to my mind, 
“¢ Each flower that glisten’d in the morning dew, 
“© And every shrub that in the forest grew : 
‘© From earth to heaven I cast my wonderin g eyes, 
* Saw suns unnumber’d sparkle in the skies, 
s* Mark’d the just progress of each rolling sphere, 
“© Describ’d the seasons, and reform’d the year. 
** At length sublimer studies I began, 
“ And fix’d my level’d telescope on man ; 
«¢ Knew all his powers, and all his passions trac’d, 
s¢ ‘What virtue rais’d him, and what vice debas’d: 
“ But when I saw his knowledge so confin’d, t 
€© So vain his wishes, and so weak his mind, 
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‘¢ His soul, a bright obscurity ‘at best, 

‘“‘ And rough with tempests his afflicted breast, 
© His life, a flower, ere evening sure to fade, 
“* His highest joys, the shadow of a shade; 

“¢ To thy fair court I took my weary way; 

** Bewail my folly, and heaven’s laws obey, 

“* Confess my feeble mind for prayers unfit, 

«¢ And to my Maker’s will my soul submit : 

“© Great empress of yon orb that rolls below, 

‘¢ On me the last best gift of heaven bestow.” 
He spoke : a sudden cloud his senses stole, 
And thickening darkness swam o’er all his soul; 

His vital spark her earthly cell forsook, 
And into air her fleeting progress took. 
Now from the throng a deafening sound was heard, 


And all at once their various prayers preferr’d; 


' The goddess, wearied with the noisy croud, 


Thrice wav'd her silver wand, and spoke aloud : 
‘¢ Our ears no more with vain petitions tire, 
«* But take unheard whate’er you first desire.” 
She said : each wish’d, and what he wish’d obtain’d, 
And wild confusion in the palace reign’d. 
But Maia, now grown senseless with dejight, 
Cast on an emerald ring her roving sight; 
And, ere she could survey the rest with care, 
Wish’d on her hand the precious gem to wear. 
Sudden the palace vanish’d from her sight, 
And the gay fabrick melted into night; 
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But, in its place, she view’d with weeping eyes 
Huge rocks around her, and sharp cliffs arise : 
She sat deserted on the naked shore, : 
Saw the curl’d waves, and heard the tempest roar; 
Whilst on her finger shone the fatal ring, 
A weak defence from hunger’s pointed sting, 
From sad remorse, from comfortless despair, 
And all the painful family of care | 
Frantick with grief her rosy cheek she tore, 
And rent her locks, her darling charge no more: 
But when the night his raven wing had spread, 
And hung with sable every mountain’s head, 
Her tender limbs were numb’d with biting cold; 
And round her feet the curling billows roll’dy 
With trembling arms a rifted crag she grasp’d, 
And the rough rock with hard embraces clasp’d. 

While thus she stood, and made a piercing moan, 
By chance her emerald touch’d the rugged stone; 
That moment gleam’d from heaven a golden ray, 
And taught the gloom to counterfeit the day : 
A winged youth, for mortal eyes too fiir, 
Shot like a meteor through the dusky air3 
His heavenly charms o’ercame her dazzled sight, 
And drown’d her senses in a flood of light; 
His sunny plumes descending he display’d, 
And softly thus address’d the mournful maid : 

s¢ Say, thou, who dost yon wandrous ring possess, 


What cares disturb thee, or what wants oppress ; | 
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“ To faithful ears disclose thy secret grief, 
** And hope (so heaven ordains) a quick relief.” 

The maid replied, “ Ah, sacred genius, bear 
“* A hopeless damsel from this land of care; 
© ‘Waft me to softer climes and lovelier plains, 

** ‘Where nature smiles, and spring eternal reigns.” 

She spoke; and swifter than the glance of thought 
To a fair isle his sleeping charge he brought. 

Now morning breath’d: the scented air was mild, 
Each meadow blossom’d, and each valley smil’d; 
On every shrub the pearly dewdrops hung, 
On every branch a feather’d warbler sung; 

The cheerful spring her flowery chaplets wove, 
And incense-breathing gales perfum’d the grove. 

The damsel rose; and, lost in glad surprize, 
Cast round the gay expanse her opening eyes, 
That shone with pleasure like a starry beam, 

Or moonlike sparkling on a silver stream. 

She thought some nymph must haunt that lovely scene, 
Some woodland goddess, or some fairy queen; 

At least she hop’d in some sequester’d vale 

To hear the shepherd tell his amorous tale : 

Led by these flattering hopes from glade to glade, 
From lawn to lawn with hasty steps she stray’d; 

But not a nymph by stream or fountain stood, 

And not a fairy glided through the wood; 

No damsel wanton’d o’er the dewy flowers, 


No shepherd sung beneath the rosy bowers ; 
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On every side she saw vast mountains rise, 
That thrust their daring foreheads in the skies; 
The rocks of polish’d alabaster seem’d, 
And in the sun their lofty summits gleam’d. 
She call’d aloud, but not a voice replied, 
Save echo babbling from the mountain’s side. 
By this had night o’ercast the gloomy scene, 
And twinkling stars emblaz’d the blue serene, 
Yet on she wander’d till with grief opprest 
She fell; and, falling, smote her snowy breast ; 
Now to the heavens her guilty head she rears, 
And pours her bursting sorrow into tears; 
‘Then plaintive speaks, ** Ah! fond mistaken maid, 
«© How was thy mind by gilded hopes betray’d ! 
<* Why ‘didst thou wish for bowers and flowery hills, 
“ For smiling meadows, and for purling rills; 
<* Since on those hills no youth or damsel roves, 
“‘ No shepherd haunts the solitary groves ? 
«© Ye meads that glow with intermingled dyes, 
‘© Ye flowering palms that from yon hillocks rise, 
«¢ Ye quivering brooks that softly murmur by, 
“ Ye panting gales that on the branches die; 
s© Ah! why has Nature through her gay domain 
s¢ Display’d your beauties, yet display’d in vain ? 
s* In vain, ye flowers, you boast your vernal bloom, 
«© And waste in barren air your fresh perfume. 
s* Ah! leave, ye wanton birds, yon lonely spray; 


‘© Unheard you warble, and unseen you play : 
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© Yet stay till fate has fix’d my early doom, 
«« And strow with leaves a hapless damsel’s tomb. 
“* Some grot or grassy bank shall be my bier, 
© My maiden herse unwater’d with a tear.” 
Thus while she mourns, o’erwhelm’d in deep despair, 
She rends her silken robes, and golden hair : 
Her fatal ring, the cause of all her woes, 
On a hard rock with maddening rage she throws; 
The gem, rebounding from the stone, displays 
Its verdant hue, and sheds refreshing rays : 
Sudden descends the genius of the ring, 
And drops celestial fragrance from his wing ; 
Then speaks, “ Who calls me from the realms of day ? 
** Ask, and I grant; command, and I obey.” - 
She drank his mekting words with ravish’d ears, 
And stopp’d the gushing current of her tears; 
Then kiss’d his skirts, that like a ruby glow'd, 
And said, ** O bear me to my sire’s abode.” 
Straight o’er her eyes a shady veil arose, 
| "And all her soul was lull’d in still repose. 
By this with flowers the rosy-finger’d dawn 
Had spread each dewy hill and verdurous lawn; 
She wak’d, and saw a new-built tomb that stood 
In the dark bosom of a solemn wood, 
While these sad sounds her trembling ears invade : 
«“ Beneath yon marble sleeps thy father’s shade.” 
She sigh’d, she wept; she struck her pensive breast, 


And bade his urn in peaceful slumber rest. 
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And now in silence o’er the gloomy land 
She saw advance a slowly-winding bands 
Their cheeks were veil’d, their robes of mournful hue 
_Flow’d o’er the lawn, and swept the pearly dew; 
O’er the fresh turf they sprinkled sweet perfume, 
And strow’d with flowers the venerable tomb. 
A graceful matron walk’d before the train, 
And tun’d in notes of wo the funeral strain : 
When from her face her silken veil she drew, 
The watchful maid her aged mother knew. 
O’erpowered with bursting joy she runs to meet 
The mourning dame, and falls before her feet. 
The matren with surprize her daughter rears, 
Hangs on her neck, and mingles tears with tears. 
Now o’er the tomb their hallow’d rites they pay, 
And form with lamps an artificial day :- 
Erelong the damsel reach’d her native vale, 
And told with joyful heart her moral tale; 
Resign’d to heaven, and lost to all beside, 


She liv’d contented, and contented died. 
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DECKD with fresh garlands, like a rural bride, 
And with the crimson streamer’s waving pride, 

A wanton bark was floating o’er the main, 

And seem’d with scorn to view the azure plain : 
Smooth were the waves; and scarce a whispering gale 
Fann’d with his gentle plumes the silken sail. 

High on the burnish’d deck, a gilded throne 

With orient pearls and beaming diamonds shone ; 

On which reclin’d a youth of graceful mien, 

His sandals purple, and his mantle green ; 

His locks in ringlets o’er his shoulders roll’d, 

And on his cheek appear’d the downy gold. 

Around him stood 4 train of smiling boys, 

Sporting with idle cheer and mirthful toys ; 

*Ten comely striplings, girt with spangled wings, 
Blew piercing flutes, or touch’d the quivering strings, 


* The follies of youth, 
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Ten more, in cadence to the sprightly strain, 
Wak’d with their golden oars the slumbering main: 
The waters yielded to their guiltless blows, 

And the green billows sparkled as they rose. 

Long time the barge had danc’d along the deep, 
And on its glassy bosom seem’d to sleep ; 

* But now a glittering isle arose in view, 
Bounded with hillocks of a verdant hue: 

Fresh groves and roseate bowers appear’d above 
(Fit haunts, be sure, of pleasure and of love), 
And higher still a thousand blazing spires 
Seem’d with gilt tops to threat the heavenly fires. 
Now each fair stripling plied his labouring oar, 
And straight the pinnace struck the sandy shores 
‘The youth arose, and, leaping on the strand, 
Took his lone way along the silver sand; 

“While the light bark, and all the airy crew, 
Sunk like a mist beneath the briny dew. 

With eager steps the young adventurer stray’d 
Through many a grove, and many a winding glade: 
At length he heard the chime of tuneful strings, 
That sweetly floated on the Zephyr’s wings; 

+ And soon a band of damsels blithe and fair, 
With flowing mantles and dishevel’d hair, 
Raush’d with quick pace along the solemn wood, 
Where rapt in wonder and delight he stood : 


* The world. + The follies and vanities of the world. 
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In loose transparent robes they were array’d, 
Which half their beauties hid, and half display’d. 
A lovely nymph approach’d him with a smile, 
And said, “ O, welcome to this blissful isle ! 
* Fer thou art he, whom ancient bards foretold, 
“ Doom’d in our clime to bring an age of gold : 
“ Hail, sacred king! and from thy subject’s hand, 
« Accept the robes and sceptre of the land.” 
“< Sweet maid, said he, fair learning’s heavenly beam 
«* O’er my young mind ne’er shed her favouring gleam ; 
« Nor has my arm e’er hurl’d the fatal lance, 
« ‘While desperate legions o’er the plain advance. 
“ How should a simple youth, unfit to bear 
“¢ The steely mail, that splendid mantle wear !” 
“ Ah! said the damsel, from this happy shore, 
“ We banish wisdom, and her idle lore; 
« No clarions here the strains of battle sing, 
* ‘With notes of mirth our joyful valleys ring. 
“ Peace to the brave! o’er us the beauteous reign, 
“© And ever-charming pleasures form our train.” 
This said, a diadem, inlay’d with pearls, 
She plac’d respectful on his golden curls ; 
Another o’er his graceful shoulder threw 
A silken mantle of the rose’s hue, 
Which, clasp’d with studs of gold, behind him flow’d, 
And through the folds his glowing bosom show’d. 
Then in a car, by snow-white coursers drawn, 
They led him o’er the dew-besprinkled lawn, . 
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Through groves of joy and arbours of delight, 
With all that could allure his ravish’d sight ; 
Green hillocks, meads, and rosy grots, he view’d, 
And verdurous plains with winding streams bedew’d. 
On every bank, and under every shade, 
A thousand youths, a thousand dameels play’d 5 
Some wantonly were tripping in a ring 
On the soft border of a gushing spring 3 
While some, reclining in the shady vales, 
Told to their smiling loves their amorous tales ; 
But when the sportful train beheld from far 
The nymphs returning with the stately car, 
O’er the smooth plain with hasty steps they came, 
_ And hail’d their youthful king with loud acclaim ; 
With flowers of every tint the paths they strow’d, 
And cast their chaplets on the hallow’d road. 

At last they reach’d the bosom of a wood, | 
‘Where on a hill a radiant palace stood ; 
A sumptuous dome, by hands immortal made, 
Which on its walls and on its gates display’d 
The gems that in the rocks of Tibet glow, 
‘The pearls that in the shells of Ormus grow. 
‘And now a numerous train advance to meet 
The youth, descending from his regal seat 5 
Whom to a rich and spacious hall they led, 
With silken carpets delicately spread : 
. There on a throne, with gems unnumber’d grac’d, 
Their lovely king six blooming damsels plac’d *, 

® The pleasures of the senses. 
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And, meekly kneeling, to his modest hand’ 
They gave the glittering sceptre of command ; 
Then on six smaller thrones they sat reclin’d, 
- And watch’d the rising transports of his mind: 
When thus the youth a blushing nymph address’d, 
And, as he spoke, her hand with rapture press’d : 
“‘ Say, gentle damsel, may I ask unblam’d, 
** How this gay isle, and splendid seats are nam’d ? 
“¢ And you, fair queens of beauty and of grace, 
<¢ Are you of earthly or celestial race ? 
«* To me the world’s bright treasures were unknown, 
s¢ Where late I wander’d, pensive and alone ; 
« And, slowly winding on my native shore, 
«¢ Saw the vast ocean roll, but saw no more; 
‘* Till from the waves with many a charming song, 
s¢ A barge arose,:and gayly mov’d along : 
‘* The jolly rowers reach’d the yielding sands, 
«* Allur’d my steps, and wav’d their shining hands : 
s¢ I went, saluted by the vocal train, 
«© And the swift pinnace cleav’d the waves again , 
*¢ When on this island struck the gilded prow, 
‘¢ T landed full of joy: the rest you know. 
«¢ Short is the story of my tender years : 
*¢ Now speak, sweet nymph, and charm mylistening ears,” 
“¢ These are the groves, for ever deck'd with flowers, | 
«* The maid replied, and these the fragrant bowers, 
#¢ ‘Where Love and Pleasure hold their airy court, 
* The seat ofbliss, of sprightliness, and sport 5 
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«© And we, dear youth, are nymphs of heavenly line ; 

« Our souls immortal, as our forms divine : 

_ © For Maia, fill’d with Zephyr’s warm embrace, 

«* In caves and forests cover’d her disgrace 5 

<* At last she rested on this peaceful shore, 

“¢ ‘Where in yon grot a lovely boy she bore, 

<< ‘Whom fresh and wild and frolick from his birth 

*¢ She nurs’d in myrtle bowers, and call’d him Mirth, 

‘© He on a summer’s morning chanc’d to rove 

“‘ Through the green labyrinth of some shady grove, 

«© ‘Where, by a dimpled rivelet’s verdant side, 

«¢ A rising bank, with woodbine edg’d, he spied ¢ 

«© There, veil’d with flowerets of a thousand hues, 

<¢ A nymph lay bath’d in slumber’s balmy dews ; 

‘¢ (This maid by some, for some our race defame, 

‘© Was Folly call’d, but Pleasure was her name :) 

és Her mantle, like the sky in April, blue, 

«¢ Hung on a blossom’d branch that near her grew; 

‘* For, long disporting in the silver stream, | 

« She shunn’d the blazing day-star’s sultry beam ; 

¢s And, ere she could conceal her naked charms, — 

‘¢ Sleep caught her trembling in his downy arms : 

«« Borne on the wings of Love, he flew, and press’d 

‘© Her breathing bosom to his eager breast. 

“¢ At his wild theft the rosy morning blush’d, 

‘* The rivulet smil’d, and all the woods were hush’d, | 

“ Of these fair parents on this blissful coast | 

‘* (Parents like Mirth and Pleasure who can boast ?) 
L2 
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‘¢ I with five sisters, on one happy morn, 

‘¢ All fair alike, behold us now, were born. 
When they to brighter regions took their way, 
*© By Love invited to the realms of day, 


~ 


** To us they gave this large, this gay domain, 
§© And said, departing, Here let Beauty reign. 
«¢ Then reign, fair prince, in thee all beauties shine, 
And, ah! we know thee of no mortal line.” 
She said; the king with rapid ardour glow’d, 
And the swift poison through his bosom flow’d : 
But while she spoke he cast his eyes around 
To view the dazzling roof, and spangled ground ; 
Then, turning with amaze from side to side, 
Seven golden doors, that richly shone, he spied, 
And said, “ Fair nymph (but let me not be bold), 
¢¢ ‘What mean those doors that blaze with burnish’d gold ™ 
“¢ To six gay bowers, the maid replied, they lead, 
<‘ ‘Where Spring eternal crowns the glowing mead ; 
¢ Six fountains there, that glitter as they play, 
«. Rise to the sun with many a colour’d ray.” 
‘¢ But the seventh door, said he, what beauties grace ?” 
«* O, "tis a cave, a dark and joyless place, | 
‘¢ A scene of nameless deeds, and magick spells, 
‘¢ Where day ne’er shines, and pleasure never dwells ; 
a Think not of that. But come, my royal friend, 
‘¢ And see what joys thy favour’d steps attend.” 
She spoke, and pointed to the nearest door : “ 
Swift he descends; the damsel flies before ; 
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She turns the lock ; it opens at command; | 
The maid and stripling enter hand in hand. 

The wondering youth beheld an opening glade, 
Where in the midst a crystal fountain play’d * 
The silver sands, that on its bottom grew, 

‘Were strown with pearls and gems of varied hue; 
The diamond sparkled like the star of day, 

And the soft topaz shed a golden ray; . 

Clear amethysts combin’d their purple gleam 

. With the mild emerald’s sight-refreshing beam ; 
The sapphire smil’d like yon blue plain above, 
And rubies spread the blushing tint of love. 

“© These are the waters of eternal light, 

‘¢ The damsel said, the stream of heavenly sight ; 
** See, in this cup (she spoke, and stoop’d to fill 
‘© A vase of jasper with the sacred rill), 

‘* See, how the living waters bound and shine, 

© ‘Which this well-polish’d gem can scarce confine !" 
From her soft hand the lucid urn he took, 

And quaff’d the nectar with a tender look: 
Straight from his eyes a cloud of darkness flew, 
And all the scene was open’d to his view ; 

Not all the groves, where ancient bards have told, 
Of vegetable gems, and blooming gold ; 

Not all the bowers which oft in flowery lays 

And solemn tales Arabian poets praise : 


© Sight, 4 
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Though streams of honey flow’d through every mead, 
Though balm and amber dropp’d from every reed ; 
Held half the sweets that Nature’s ample hand 
Had pour’d luxuriant o’er this wondrous land. 
All flowerets here their mingled rays diffuse, 
The rainbow’s tints to these were vulgar hues ; 
All birds that in the stream their pinion dip, 
Or from the brink the liquid crystal sip, 
Or show their beauties to the sunny skies, 
Here wav’d their plumes that shone with varying ov ; 
But chiefly he, that o’er the verdant plain 
Spreads the gay eyes which grace his spangled train ; 
And he, who, proudly sailing, loves to show 
His mantling wings and neck of downy snow; 
Nor absent he, who learns the human sound, 
With wavy gold and moving emeralds crown’d ; 
Whose head and breast with polish’d sapphires glow, 
And on whose wing the gems of Indus grow. 
The monarch view’d their beauties o’er and o’er, 
He was all eye, and look’d from every pore. 
But now the damsel calls him from his trance 5 
And o’er the lawn delighted they advance : 
They pass the hall adorn’d with royal state, 
And enter now with joy the second gate *. 
A soothing sound he heard (but tasted first 
The gushing stream that from the valley burst), 
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And in the shade beheld a youthful quire . 
That touch’d with ‘flying hands the trembling lyre ; 
Melodious notes, drawn out with magick art,. 
Caught with steet extasy his ravish’d heart |. 
An hundred nymphs their charming descahts play’d, 
And melting voices died along the glade 3 
The tuneful stream that murmur’d as it rose, 
The birds that on the trees bewail’d their woes, 
The boughs, made vocal by the whispering gale, ' 
Join’d their soft strain, and warbled through the vale. 
The concert ends: and now the stripling hears 
A tender voice that strikes his wondering ears ; 
A beauteous bird, in our rude climes unknown, 
That on a leafy arbour sits alone, 

‘Strains his sweet throat, and waves his purple wings, 
And thus in human accents softly sings : 

‘* Rise, lovely pair, a sweeter bower invites 
‘© Your eager steps, a bower of new delights ; 
‘© Ah! crop the flowers of pleasure while they blow, 
‘¢ Ere winter hides them in a veil of snow. 
‘© Youth, like a thin anemone, displays 
‘© His silken leaf, and in a morn decays.. 
‘* See, gentle youth, a lily-bosom’d bride! . 
‘¢ See, nymph, a blooming stripling by thy side ! 1 
‘* Then haste, and bathe your souls in soft delights, 
‘«¢ A sweeter bow’r your wandering steps invites.” 

He ceas’d; the slender branch, from which he flew, 
Bent its fair head, and sprinkled pearly dew. 
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The damsel smil’d; the blushing youth was pleas‘d, 
And by her willing hand his charmer seiz’d : 
The lovely nymph, who sigh’d for sweeter joy, 
To the third gate * conducts the amorous boy ; 
She turns the key; her cheeks like roses bloom, 
And on the lock her fingers drop perfume. 

His ravish’d sense a scene of pleasure meets, 
A maze of joy, a paradise of sweets ; 
But first.his lips had touch’d th’ alluring stream, 
That through the grove display’d a silver gleam. 
Through jasmine bowers, and violet-scented vales, 
On silken pmions flew the wanton gales, 
Arabian odours on the plants they left, 
And: whisper’d to the woods their spicy theft ; 
Beneath the shrubs, that spread a trembling shade, 
The musky roes, and fragrant civets, play’d. 
As when at eve an Eastern merchant roves 
From Hadramut to Aden’s spikenard groves, 
Where some rich caravan not long before 
Has pass’d, with cassia fraught, and balmy store, 
Charm’d with the scent that hills and vales diffuse, 
His grateful journey gayly he pursues ; 
Thus pleas’d, the monarch fed his eager soul, 
And from each breeze a cloud of fragrance stole: 
Soon the fourth door + he pass’d with eager haste, 
And the fourth stream was nectar to his taste. 


® Smell, e. + Taste. . 
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Before his eyes, on agate columns rear’d, 
On high a purple canopy appear’d ; 
And under it in stately form was plac’d 
A table with a thousand vases grac’d ; 
Laden with all the dainties that are found 
In air, in seas, or on the fruitful ground. 
Here the fair youth reclin’d with decent pride, 
His wanton nymph was seated by his side: 
All that could please the taste the happy pair 
Cull’d from the loaded board with curious care ;' 
_ O’er their enchanted heads a mantling vine 
His curling tendrils wove with amorous twine ; 
From the green stalks the glowing clusters hung 
Like rubies on a thread of emeralds strung ; 
With these were other fruits of every hue, 
The pale, the red, the golden, and the blue. 
An hundred smiling pages stood around, : 
Their shining brows with wreaths of myrtle bound : 
They, in transparent cups of agate, bore 
Of sweetly-sparkling wines a precious store ; 
The stripling sipp’d and revel’d, till the sun 
Down heaven’s blue vault his daily course had run; 
Then rose, and, follow’d by the gentle maid, 
Op’d the fifth door *: a stream before them play’d. 
‘The king, impatient for the cooling draught, “ 
In a full cup the mystic nectar quaff’d ; 
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_Then with a smile (hé knew no higher bliss) 
From her sweet lip he stole a balmy kiss: 
On the smooth bank of violets they reclin’d ; 
And, whilst 2 chaplet for his brow she twin’d, 
With his soft cheek her softer cheek he press’d, 
His pliant arms were folded round her breast. 
She smil’d, soft lightning darted from her eyes, 
And from his fragrant seat she bade him rise ; 
Then, while‘a brighter blush her face 'o’erspread, 
To the sixth gate * her willing guest she led. 
The golden lock she softly turn’d around ; 
The moving hinges gave a pleasing sound : 
The boy delighted ran with eager haste, 
And to his lips the living fountain plac’d; 
The magick water pierc’d his kindled brain, 
And a strange venom shot from vein to vein. 
‘Whatever charms he saw in other bowers, 
Were here combin’d, fruits, musick, odours, flowers ; 
A couch besides, with softest silk o’erlaid ; 
And, sweeter still, a lovely yielding maid, 
Who now more charming seem’d, and not so coy; 
And in her arms infolds the blushing boy : 
They sport and wanton, till, with sleep oppress’d, 
Like two fresh rose-buds on one stalk, they rest. 
‘When morning spread around her purple flame, 
To the sweet couch the five fair sisters came; 


* The sensual pleasures united, 
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They hail’d the bridegroom with a cheerful voice, 

And bade him make with speed a second choice. 

. Hard task to choose, when all alike were fair ! 

Now this, now that, engag’d his anxious care: 

Then to the first who spoke his hand he lent; 

The rest retir’d, and whisper’d as they went. 

The prince enamour’d view’d his second bride; 

They left the bower, and wander’d side by side, 

With her he charm’d his ears, with her his:sight ; 

With her he pass’d the day, with her the night. 

Thus all by turns the sprightly stranger led, 

And all by turns partook his nuptial bed ; 

Hours, days, and months, in pleasure flow’d away; 

‘All laugh’d, all sweetly sung, and all were gay. 
So had he wanton’d threescore days and seven, 

More blest, he thought, than any son of heaven : 

Till on a morn, with sighs and streaming tears, 

The train of nymphs before his bed appears; 

And thus the youngest of the sisters speaks, 

Whilst a sad shower runs trickling down her cheeks: 
ss A custom which we cannot, dare not fail 

«« (Such are the laws that in our isle prevail), 

“ Compels us, prince, to leave thee here alone, 

sé Till thrice the sun his rising front has shown: 

‘¢ Our parents, whom, alas ! we must obey, 

* Expect us at a splendidsbeast to-day; 

«© What joy to us can all their splendour give ? 

' With thee, with only thee, we wish to live. 
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** Yet may we hope; these gardens will afford 

«¢ Some pleasing solace to our absent lord ? 

« Six golden keys, that ope yon blissful gates, 

«© Where joy, eternal joy, thy steps awaits, 

“ Accept: the seventh (but that you heard before) 
“¢ Leads to a cave, where ravening monsters roar ; 

« A sullen, dire, inhospitable cell, 

«© ‘Where deathful spirits and magicians dwell: 

« Farewel, dear youth; how will our bosoms burn 
“ For the sweet moment of our blest return !” 

The king, who wept, yet knew his tears weré vain, 
Took the seven keys, and kiss’d the parting train. 
A glittermg car, which bounding coursers drew, 
| They mounted straight, and through the forest flew. 
- The youth, unknowing how to pass the day, 
Review’d the bowers, and heard the fountains play; 
By hands unseen whate’er he wish’d was brought; 
And pleasures rose obedient to his thought. 

Yet all the sweets, that ravish’d him before, 

Were tedious now, and charm’d his soul no more; 
Less lovely still, and still less gay they grew; 

He sigh’d, he wish’d, and long’d for something new : 
Back to the hall he turn’d his weary feet, 

And sat repining on his royal seat. 

Now on the seventh bright gate he casts his i a 
And in his bosom rose a bold sxrmise : 

‘¢ The nymph, said he, was sure dispos’d to jest, 

«© ‘Who talk’d of dungeons in a place so blest :. 
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*¢ What harm to open, if it be a cell 

‘© ‘Where deathful spirits and magicians dwell ? 

‘* If dark or foul, I need not pass the door; 

‘© If new or strange, my soul desires no more.” 

He said, and rose ; then took the golden keys, 

And op’d the door: the hinges mov’d with ease. 
Before his eyes appear’d a sullen gloom, 

Thick, hideous, wild; a cavern, or a tomb, 

‘Yet as he longer gaz’d, he saw afar 

A light that sparkled like a shooting star. 

He paus’d : at last, by some kind angel led, | . 

He enter’d, and advanc’d with cautious tread. 

Still as he walk’d, the light appear’d more clear3 

Hope sooth’d him then, and scarcely left a fear, # 

At length an aged sire surpriz’d he saw, 

Who fill’d his bosom with a sacred awe *: 

A book he held, which, as reclin’d he lay, 

He read, assisted by a taper’s ray; 

His beard, more white than snow on winter’s breast, 

Hung to the zone that bound his sable vest; 

A pleasing calmness on his brow was seen, 

Mild was his look, majestick was his mien. 

Soon as the youth approach’d the reverend sage, 

He rais’d his head, and clos’d the serious page; 

Then spoke: ‘* O son, what chance has turn’d thy feet 

f* To this dull solitude, and lone retreat ?” 
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To whom the youth: * First, holy father, tell, 

© ‘What force detains thee in this gloomy cell ? 

s* This isle, this palace, and those balmy bowers, 

«© Where six sweet fountains fall on living flowers, 

6¢ Are mime; a train of damsels chose me, king, 

«¢ And through my kingdom smiles perpetual spring. 

<¢ For some important cause to me unknown, 

¢¢ This day they left me joyless and alone; 

«© But, ere three morns with roses strow the skies, 

¢¢ My lovely brides will charm my longing eyes.” 
*¢ Youth, said the sire, on this auspicious day 

*¢ Some angel hither led thy erring way : 

‘* Hear a strange tale, and tremble at the snare, 

«© ‘Which for thy steps thy pleasing foes prepare. 

«© Know, in this isle prevails a bloody law; 

“* List, stripling, list ! (the youth stood fix’d with awe:) 

«¢ * But seventy days the hapless monarchs reign, 

« Then close their lives in exile and in pain; 

«* Doom’d in a deep and frightful cave to rove, 

‘*¢ ‘Where darkness hovers o’er the iron grove. 

‘¢ Yet know, thy prudence and thy timely care 

‘© May save thee, son, from this destructive snare. 

«¢ + Not far from this a lovelier island lies, 

‘© ‘Too rich, too splendid, for unhallow’d eyes : 

«© On that blest shore a sweeter fountain flows 


*¢ Than this vain clime, or this gay palace knows, 


® The life of man. + Heaven. 
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“ Which if thou taste, whate’er was sweet before 

“* ‘Will bitter seem, and steal thy soul no more. 

** But, ere these happy waters thou canst reach, 

“* Thy weary steps must pass yon rugged beach, 

«« * Where the dark sea with angry billows raves, 

«° And, fraught with monsters, curls his howling waves; 

<¢ If to my words obedient thou attend, 

** Behold in me thy pilot and thy friend. 

“¢ A bark I keep, supplied with plenteous store, 

‘¢ That now lies anchor’d on the rocky shore; 

<* And, when of all thy regal toys bereft, 

_ © In the rude cave an exile thou art left, 

«* Myself will find thee on the gloomy lea, 

‘« And waft thee safely o’er the dangerous sea.” 
The boy was fill’d with wonder as he spake, 

And from a dream of folly seem’d to wake: 

All day the sage his tainted thoughts refin’d; 

His reason brighten’d, and reform’d his mind : 

Through the dim cavern hand in hand they walk’d, 

And much of truth, and much of heaven, they talk’d. . 

At night the stripling to the hall return’d;- 

With other fires his alter’d bosom burn’d. 

O! to his wiser soul how low, how mean, 

Seem’d all he e’er had heard, had felt, had seen! 

He view’d the stars, he view’d the crystal skies, 

And bless’d the power all-good, all-great, all-wise ; 
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How lowly now appear’d the purple robe, 

The rubied sceptre, and the ivory globe ! 

How dim the rays that gild the brittle earth ! 

How vile the brood of Folly, and of Mirth ! 
When the third morning, clad in mantle gray, 

Brought in her rosy car the seventieth day, 

A band of slaves, who rush’d with furious sound, 

In chains of steel the willing captive bound; 

From his young head the diadem they tore, 

And cast his pearly bracelets on the floor; 

They rent his robe that bore the rose’s hue, 

And o’er his breast a hairy mantle threw; 

Then dragg’d him to the damp and dreary cave, 

Drench’d by the gloomy sea’s resounding wave. 

Meanwhile the voices of 2 numerous croud 

Pierc’d the dun air, as thunder breaks a cloud : 

The nymphs another hapless youth had found, 

And then were Jeading o’er the guilty ground : 

They hail’d him king (alas, how short his reign $) 

And with fresh chaplets strow’d the fatal plain, 
The happy exile, monarch now no more, 

‘Was roving slowly o’er the lonely shore; 

At last the sire’s expected voice he knew, 

And tow’rd the sound with hasty rapture flew, 

The promis’d pinnace just afloat he found, 

And the glad sage his fetter’d hands unbound, 

But when he saw the foaming billows.rave, 


And dragons rolling o’er the fiery wave, 
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He stopp’d : his guardian caught his lingering hand, 
And gently led him o’er the rocky strand;, 

Soon as he touch’d the bark, the ocean smil’d, 

The dragons vanish’d, and the waves were mild. ~ 

For many an hour with vigorous arms they row’d, 
While not a star one friendly sparkle show’d; 

At length a glimmering brightness they behold, 
Like a thin cloud which morning dyes with gold : 
To that they steer; and now, rejoic’d, they view 
A shore begirt with cliffs of radiant hue. 

They land: a train, in shining mantles clad, | 
Hail their approach, and bid.the youth be glad; 
They led him o’er the lea with easy pace, 

And floated as they went with heavenly grace. 

A golden fountain soon appear’d in sight, 

That o’er the border cast a sunny light. 

The sage, impatient, scoop’d the lucid wave 
In a rich vase, which to the youth he gave; 

He drank : and straight a bright celestial beam 
Before his eyes display’d a dazzling gleam; 
Mpyriads of airy shapes around him gaz’d; 

Some prais’d his wisdom, some his courage prais’d; 
Then o’er his limbs a starry robe they spread, 

And plac’d a crown of diamonds on his head. 

His aged guide was gone, and in his place 
Stood a fair cherub flush’d with rosy grace; 
Who, smiling, spake: ‘ Here ever wilt thou rest, 
¢¢ Admir’d, belov’d, our brother and our guest; 
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So all shall end, whom vice can charm no more 

** ‘With the gay follies of that perilous shore. 

‘¢ See yon immortal towers their gates unfold, 

‘* ‘With rubies flaming, and no earthly gold ! 

‘¢ There joys, before unknown, thy steps invite; 

‘¢ Bliss without care, and morn without a night. 

«¢ But now farewel! my duty calls me hence; 

‘¢ Some injur’d mortal asks my just defence. 

‘* To yon pernicious island J repair, 

‘¢ Swift as a star.” He speaks, and melts in air. 
The youth o’er walks of jasper takes his flight; 

And bounds and blazes in eternal light. 


- 


A PERSIAN SONG 


OF Ha FIZ. 








SWEET maid, if thou would’st charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold; 
_ That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say : 
Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 


A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 





GAZEL. 


EEGHER an Torki Shirazi 
Bedest ared dili mara, 
Be khali hinduish bakhshem 
Samarcand u Bokharara. 
Bedeh, saki, mei baki, 
Ke der jennet nekhahi yaft 
Kunari abi Rocnabad, 
Ve guigeshti Mosellara. 
M2 
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O! when these fair perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display; 
Fach glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seize their destin’d prey. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart? 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrow’d gloss of art ? 


Speak not of fate: ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom ; 
Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream; 





Fugan kein luliani shokh © 

I shiringari shehrashob 
Chunan berdendi sabr az dil 

Ke Turcan khani yagmara. 


Ze eshki na temami ma 

Jamali yari mustagnist; 
Be ab u reng u khal u khatt 

Che hajet ruyi zibara. 
Hadis az mutreb u meigu, 

Va razi dehri kemter ju, 
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To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 


Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 


Beauty has such resistless power, 
That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 

A youth so lovely and so coy ! 


But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 
While musick charms the ravish’d ear; 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and scorn the frowns of age. 





- Ke kes nekshud u nekshaied 
Be hikmet ein moammara. 


Men az an husni ruzafzun 

Ke Yusuf dashti danestem 
Ke eshk az perdei ismet 

Berun ared Zuleikhara. 


Nasihet goshi kun jana, 

Ke az jan dostiter darend 
Juvanani saadetmend 

I pendi peeri danara. 


AN 
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What cruel answer have I heard ! ° 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 

From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops ef honey sip ? 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung: 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 

But O! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 





Bedem gufti, va khursendam, 
Afac alla, neku gufti, 
Jawabi telkhi mizeibed 
Lebi lali sheker khara. 


Gazel gufti vedurr sufti, 
| Bea vakhosh bukhan Hafiz, 
_ Ke ber nazmi to afshaned 
Felek ikdi suriara. 


AN 


ODE OF PETRARCH, 


Te 


THE FOUNTAIN OF VALCHIUSA. 


— 


Seca anctinose aac 


YE clear and sparkling streams, 
Warm’d by the sunny beams, | 
Through whose transparent crystal Laura play’d: 
Ye boughs, that deck the grove, 
Where Spring her chaplets wove, 
While Laura lay beneath the quivering shade; * 





Canzone 27. 
Chiare, fresche, e dolci acque, 
Ove le belle membra 
Pose colei, che sola a me par donna; 
Gentil ramo, ove piacque 
(Con sospir mi rimembra) 
A lei di fare al bel fianco colonna; 


® M. de Voltaire has given us a beautiful paraphrase of this first 
stanza, though it is certain that he had never read the ode in ‘the ori- 
ginal, or at most only the three first lines of it; for he asserts that the 
Italian song is irregular, and without rhymes; whereas the stanzas are 
perfectly regular, and the rhymes very exact. His design was to give 
Madame du ChAtelet, for whom he wrote his history, an idea of Pe- 
trarch’s style; but, if she had only read his imitation, she could have 
but an imperfect notion of the Italian, which the reader will easily per- 
ecive by comparing them, 


t 
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Sweet herbs, and blushing flowers, 
That crown yon vernal bowers 
For ever fatal, yet for ever dear; 
And ye, that heard my sighs 
When first she charm’d my eyes, 
Soft-breathing gales, my dying accents hear. 
If heaven has fix’d my doom, 
That Love must quite consume 
My bursting heart, and close my eyes in death; 
Ah! grant this slight request, 
That here my urn may rest. 
‘When to its mansion flies my vital breath. 
This pleasing hope will smooth 
My anxious mind, and sooth ° 
The pangs of that inevitable hour; 
Erba, e fior’, che la gonna 
Leggiadra ricoverse 
Coll’ angelico seno; - 
Aer sacro sereno 
Ov’ Amor co’ begli occhi il cor m’ aperse; 
Date udienza insieme 
Alle dolenti mie parole estreme. 
5’ egli € pur mio destino, 
E’! cielo in cid s’ adopra, 
Ch’ amor questi dcchi lagrimando chiuda, 
Qualche grazia il meschino 
Corpo fra voi ricopra; 
E torni !’ alma al proprio albergo ignuda: 
La morte fia men‘ cruda, 
Se questa speme porto : 
A quel dubbioso passo; 
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My spirit will not grieve - 
Her mortal veil: to leave 
In these calm shades, and this sachandag bower. 
Haply the guilty maid . 
Through yon accustom’d glade 
To my sad tomb will take her lonely way; 
Where first her beauty’s light 
O’erpower’d my dazzled sight, 
When Love on this fair border bade me stray; 
There sorrowing shall she see, 
Beneath an aged tree, 
Her true but hapless lover’s lowly bier ; 
Too late her tender sighs | 
Shall melt the pitying skies, 
And her soft veil shall hide the gushing tear. 


Che lo spirito lasso — 

Non poria mai in piu riposato porto 
N’en piu tranquilla fossa 

Fiiggir la carne travagliata, e !’ ossa. 
Tembo verra ancor forse 

Ch’ all’ usato soggiorno 

Torni la fera bella e mansueta; 

E 1a, ov’ ella mi scorse 

Nel benedetto giorno 

Volga la vista desiosa e lieta, 
Cercandomi, ed, o pieta, 

Gia terra infra le pietre 

Vedendo, Amor V’inspiri 

In guisa che sospiri 

Si dolcemente che mercé m’impetre, 
E faccia forza al cidlo 

Asciugaridosi gli occhi col bel velo. 
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O! well-remember’d day, 
When on yon bank she lay, 

Meek in her pride, and in her rigour mild; 
The young and blooming flowers, 
Falling in fragrant showers, 

_Shone on her neck, and on her bosom smil’d: 
Some on her mantle hung, 
Some in her locks were strung, 

Like orient gems in rings of flaming gold; 
Some, in a spicy cloud 
Descending, call’d aloud 

“© Here Love and Youth the reins of empire hold.” 
I view’d the heavenly maid; 
And, rapt in wonder, said 
The groves of Eden gave this angel birth;” 





Da’ bei rami scendea 

Dolce nella memoria 

Una pioggia di fior sovra ’1 suo grembo; 
Ed ella si sedea, 

Humile in tanta gloria 
,Coverta gia dell’ amoroso nembo : 

Qual fior cadea sul lembo, 

Qual sulle treccie bionde, 

Ch’ oro forbito e perle 

Eran quel di a vederle, 

Qual si posava in terra, e qual sull’ onde; 
Qual con un vago errore 

Girando parea dir, “ Qui regna Amore.” 
Quante volte diss’io 

Allor pien di spavento 

‘© Costei per fermo nacque in paradiso,” 
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Her look, her voice, her smile, 
That might all heaven beguile, © 
Wafted my soul above the realms of earth: 
The star-bespangled skies 
‘Were open’d to my eyes; 
Sighing I said “ Whence rose this glittering scene ?” 
Since that auspicious hour, 
This bank, and odorous bower, 
My morning couch, and evening haunt, have been. 
Well mayst thou blush, my song, 
To leave the rural throng, 
And fly thus artless to my Laura’s ear; 
_ But were thy poet’s fire 
Ardent as his desire, Z 
Thou wert a song that heaven might stoop te hear. 





Cosi carco d’ oblio 

Il divin portamento 

E’1 volto, e le parole, e’l dolce rise | 
M’aveano, e si diviso 

Dall’ imagine vera, 

Ch’ i’ dicea sospirando, 

‘* Qui come venn’ io, o quando >” 
Credendo esser’ in ciel, non 18 dov’ era, 
Da indi in qua mi piace 

Questa erba si ch’ altrove non o pace. 
Se tu avessi ornamenti quant’ ai voglia, 
Potresti arditamente 

Uscir del bosco, e gir’ infra la gente. 


M. DE VOLTAIRE’S PARAPHRASE 


OF 


L 


THE FIRST STANZA, 


Chiare, fresche, e dolci acque, &c. 





~~ 


CLAIRE fontaine, onde aimable, onde pure, 
Ou la beauté qui consume mon cceur, 
Seule beauté, qui soit dans la nature, 
Des feux du jour evite la chaleur ; 

Arbre heureux, dont le feuillage 

Agité par les Zephirs | 

La couvris de son ombrage, 

Qui rappelles mes soupirs, 

En rappellant son image, 
Ornemens de ces bords, et filles du matin, 
Vous dont je suis jaloux, vous moins brillantes qu’Elle, 
Fleurs, qu’elle embellissait, quand vous touchiez son sein, 
Rossignols, dont la voix est moins douce et moins belle, 
Air devenu plus pur, adorable séjour, 

Immortalisé par ses charmes, 
Lieux dangereux et chers, ou de ses tendres armes 


" Lamour a blessé tous mes sens, 
Ecoutez-mes derniers accens, 


Recevez mes dernieres larmes. 


- LAURA, 


AN ELEGY FROM PETRARCH. 


~ 





* IN this fair season, when the whispering gales 

Drop showers of fragrance 0’ er the bloomy vales, 
From bower to bower the vernal warblers play 

The skies are cloudless, and the meads are gay 3> 

The nightingale in many a melting strain 

Sings to the groves, ‘“‘ Here Mirth and Beauty reign.” 
But me, for ever bath’d in gushing tears, 
No mirth enlivens, and no beauty cheers : 

The birds that warble, and the flowers that bloom, 


Relieve no more this solitary gloom. 


IMITATIONS. 


" * Ver. 1. Petrarch. Sonnet. 270. © 
Zesiro torna, e’l bel tempo rimena, 
E’ i fiori, el erbe, sua dolce famiglia ; 
E garrir Progne, e pianger Filomela ; 
E primavera candida, e vermiglia : 
Ridono 1 prati, e’l ciel si rasserena ; 
Giove s’allegra di mirar sua figlia ; 
L’aria, e l’acque, e la terrae d’amor piena; 
Ogni animal d’amar si riconsiglia : 
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I see, where late the verdant meadow smil’d, 
A joyless desert, and 3 dreary wild. 
For those dear eyes, that pierc’d my heart before, 
Are clos’d in death, and charm the world no more: 
Lost are those tresses, that outshone the morn, 
And pale those cheeks, that might the skies adorn. 
* Ah, death! thy hand has cropp’d the fairest flower, 
That shed its smiling rays in beauty’s bower ; 
Thy dart has lay’d on yonder sable bier 
Al my soul lov’d, and all the world held dear 5 
Celestial sweetness, love-inspiring youth, 
Soft-ey’d benevolence, and white-rob’d truth. 

+ Hard fate of man, on whom the heavens bestow 
A drop of pleasure for a sea of woe ! 





IMITATIONS. 
Ma per me, lasso, tornano i piu gravi 
Sospiri, che del cor profondo tragge 
Quella ch’ al ciel se ne porto le chiavi: 
E cantar’ augelletti, e fiorir piagge, 
E’n belle donne oneste atti soavi, 
Sono un deserto, e fere aspre e selvagge. 
* Ver. 17. Sonnet. 243. 
Discolorato ai, morte, il piu bel volto 
Che mai si vede, e’i plu begli occhi spenti ; 
Spirto piu acceso di virtuti ardenti 
Del piu leggiadro, e piu bel nodo ai sciolto ! 
+ Ver. 28. Sonnet. 230. 
O nostra vita, ch’é si bella in vista ! 
Com’ perde agevolmente in un’ mattina 
Quel che’n molt’ anni a gran pena s’ acquista. 
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Ah, life of care, in fears or hopes consum’d, 

Vain hopes, that wither ere they well have bloom’d ! 

How oft, emerging from the shades of night, 

Laughs the gay morn, and spreads a purple light ; 

But soon the gathering clouds o’ershade the skies, 

Red lightnings play, and thundering storms arise ! 

How oft a day, that fair and mild appears, 

Grows dark with fate, and mars the toil of years! 
* Not far remowd, yet hid from distant eyes, 

Low in her secret grot a Naiad lies. 

Steep arching rocks, with verdant moss o’ergrown, 

Form her rude diadem, and native throne: 

There in a gloomy cave her waters sleep, 

Clear as a brook, but as an ocean deep. 

Yet, when the waking flowers of April blow, 

And warmer sunbeams melt the gather’d snow ; 

Rich with the tribute of the vernal rains, 

The nymph, exulting, bursts her silver chains ; 


—_———_— 
IMITATIONS. . 
* Ver. 33. See a description of this celebrated foun- 
tain in a poem of Madame Deshoulieres. 
Entre de hauts rochers, dont l’aspect est terrible, 
Des pres toujours fleuris, des arbres toujours verds, 
Une source orgueilleuse et pure, 
Dont Peau sur cent rochers divers 
D’une mousse verte couverts, 
S’épanche, bouillonne, et murmure ; 
Des agneaux bondissans sur la tendre verdure, 
Et de leurs conducteurs les rustiques concerts, &e. 
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Her living waves in sparkling columns rise, 

And shine like rainbows to the sunny skies ; 
From cliff to cliff the falling waters roar ; 

Then die in murmurs, and are heard no more. 
Hence, softly flowing in a dimpled stream, . 
The crystal Sorga spreads a lively gleam ; 

From which a thousand rills in mazes glide, 

And deck the banks with summer’s gayest. pride 5 
Brighten the verdure of the smiling plains, 

And crown the labour of the joyful swains. 

First on these banks (ah, dream of short delight !) 
The charms of Laura struck my dazzled sight ; 
Charms, that the bliss of Eden might restore, 

That heaven might envy, and mankind adore, 

I saw—and O! what heart could long rebel? . 

I saw, I lav’d, and bade the world farewel. ._ 
Where’er she mov’d, the meads were fresh and gay, 
And every bower exhal’d the sweets of May; 
Smooth flow’d the streams, and softly blew the gale ; 
The rising flowers impurpled every dale ; 

Calm was tlie ocean, and the sky serene ; 

An universal smile o’erspread the shining scene : 
But when in death’s cold arms entranc’d she lay, 

(* Ah, ever dear, yet ever fatal day !) 

O’er all the air a direful gloom was spread ; 

Pale were the meads, and all their blossoms dead 5 


® Laura was first seen ‘by Petrarch on the sixth of April in the yeas 
1327 ; and she died on the same day in 1348... ae ‘ 
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The clouds of April shed a baleful dew, 
All nature wore a veil of deadly hue. — 
Go, plaintive breeze, to Laura’s flowery bier, 
Heavé the warm sigh, and shed the tender tear: 
There to the awful shade due homage pay, 
And softly thus address the sacred clay : | 
ss * Say, envied earth, that dost those charms infold, 
‘© ‘Where are those cheeks, and where those locks of gold? 
‘s Where are those eyes, which oft the Muse has sung? 
‘* Where those sweet lips, and that enchanting tongue? 
‘* Ye radiant tresses, and thou, nectar’d smile; 
** Ye looks that might the melting skies beguile; 
*¢ ‘You robb’d my soul of rest, my eyes of sleep; 
‘¢ You taught me how to love, and hew to weep.” 
+ No shrub o’erhangs the dew-bespangled vale, 
No blossom trembles to the dying gale, 





IMITATIONS. 
* Ver. 75, Sonnet. 260: 
Quanta invidia ti porto, avara terra, 
Ch’ abbracci quella, cui veder m’ é tolto. 
And Sonnet. 259. 
Ov’ é la fronte, che con picciol cenno 
Volgea ’1 mio core in questa parte, e’n quella? 
Ov’ é ’1 bel ciglio, el’ una e 1’ altra stella, 
Ch’ al corso del mio viver lume denno? &c. 
+ Ver. 83. Sonnet. 249. 
Non é sterpe, ne sasso in questi montis, 
Non ramo o fronda verde in queste piagge; 
Non fior’ in queste valli, o foglia d’erba; © 
wot, VIII. ? N 
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No floweret blushés in the morning rays, 

No stream along the winding valley plays, 

But knows what anguish thrills my tortur’d breast, 
What pams consume me, and what cares infest. 

* At blush of dawn, and in the glooni of night, 

Her pale-eyed phantom swims before my sight, 

Sits on the border of each purling rill, 

Crowns every bower, and glides o’er every hill. 

+ Flows the loud rivulet down the mountain’s brow? 


Or pants the Zephyr on the waving bough ? 





IMITATIONS. 


Stilla d’ acque non ven di queste fonti, 
Ne fiere an questi boschi si selvagge, 
Che non sappian quant’ é mia pena acerba. 
* Ver. 89. Sonnet. 241. 
__Or in forma di ninfa, o d’ altra diva, 
Che del piu chiaro fondo di Sorga esca, _ 
E pongasi a seder’ in su la riva: 
Or’ l o veduta su per l’erba fresca 
Calcar’ i fior, com’ una donna viva, 
‘Mostrando in vista, che di me le’ncresca. 


+ Ver. 93. Sonnet. 239. 


Se lamentar’ augelli, o verdi fronde 
Mover soavemente all’ aura estiva, 

O roco mormorar di lucid’ onde 
S’ode d’una siorita e fresca riva, 

La v’ io seggia d’ amor pensoso, e schriva; 
Lei che’l ciel ne mostr6, terra nasconde, 
Veggio, ed odo, ed intendo, ch’ ancor viva 

‘ Di si lontano a’ sospir miei risponde. 
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Or sips the labouring beé her balmy dews, 
And with soft strains her fragrant toil pursues? 
Or warbles from yon silver-blessom’d thorn 
The wakeful bird, that hails the rising morn? — 
My Laura’s voice in many a soothing note 
Floats through the yielding air, or seems to float: 
““ Why fill thy sighs, she says, this lonely bower ? - 
*« ‘Why down thy bosom flows this endless shower? 
“ Complain né more; but hope ere long to meet 
“ Thy much-lov’d Laura in a happier seat. ’ 
“« Here fairer scenes detain my parted shades 
«¢ Suns that ne’er set, and flowers that never fade: 
“¢ Through crystal skies I wing my joyous flight, 
“© And revel in eternal blaze of light ; 
** See all thy wanderings in that vale of tears, 
And smile at ali thy hopes, at all thy fears: 
“* Death wak’d my soul, that slept in life before, 
“ And op’d these brighten’d eyes, to sleep no more.” 
She ends: the fates, that will no moré reveal, 
Fix on her closing lips their sacred seal. 
a, 
IMITATIONS. 


Deh! perche innanzi tempo ti consume ? 
Mi dice con pietate, a che pur versi 
Dagli occhi tristi un doloroso fiume? 

Di ime non pianger tu; che miei di fersi, 
Morendo, eterni, e nell’ eterno lume, 
Quando mostrai di chiuder gl’ occhi, apersi. 

Nz 
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“¢ Return, sweet shade! I wake, and foridly: say, 

«¢ O, cheer my gloom with one far-beaming ray! 

«* Return: thy charms my. sorrow will dispel, 

‘¢ And snatch my spirit from her mortal cell; 
“Ther, mix’d with thine, exulting she shall fly, 

‘ And bound enraptur’d through her native sky.” 
She comes no more: my pangs more fierce return; 
Tears gush in streams, and sighs my bosom burn. 

* Ye banks, that oft my weary limbs have born ; 
Ye murmuring brooks, that learnt of me to mourn; 
Ye birds, that tune with me your plaintive lay; 

Ye groves, where Love once taught my steps to stray: 
You, ever sweet-and ever fair, renew 

Your strains melodious, and your blooming hue; 
But not in my sad heart can bliss remain, 

My heart, the haunt of never-ceasing pain! 





IMITATIONS. 
 ® Ver. 123. Sonnet. 261. 

Valle, che de’ lamenti miei se’ piena; 
Fiume, che spesso del mio pianger cresci ; 
Fere selvestre, vaghi augelli, e pesci, 
Che I’ una, e I’ altra verde riva affrena; 

Aria de’ miei sospir’ calda e serena; _ 

' Dolce sentier, che si amaro riesci; 
Colle, che mi piacesti, or mi rincresci; 
Ov’ ancor per usanza Amor mi mena; 

Ben riconosco in voi Pusate forme, | 
Non, lasso, in mé, che da si lieta vista, 
Son fatto albergo d’infinita doglia. 
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Henceforth, to sing in smoothly-warbled lays _ 
The smiles of youth, and beauty’s heavenly rays; 
* To see the morn her early charms unfold, 

Her cheeks‘ of roses, and her curls of gold; 
+ Led by the sacred Muse at noon to rove 


O’er tufted mountain, vale, or shady grove ; 


_ ‘ 'To watch the stars, that gild the lucid pole, 


And view yon orbs in mazy order roll; 

To hear the tender nightingale complain, 
And warble to the woods her amorous strain; 
No more shall these my pensive soul delight, 


But each gay vision melts in endless night. 


ee a 
IMITATIONS. 
* Ver. 183. Sonnet. 251, 


Quand’ io veggio dal ciel scender I’Aurora, 
Col la fronte di rose, e co’ crin d’ oro, 


+ Ver. 135. Sonnet. 272. 


Ne per sereno ciel ir vaghe stelle; 
Ne per tranquillo mar legni spalmati ; 
Ne per campagne cayalieri armati; 
Ne per bei boschi allegre fere e snelle; 
Ne d’ aspettato ben fresche novelle, 
Ne dir d’Amore in stili alti ed ornati; 
Ne tra chiare fontane, e verdi prati 
Dolce cantare oneste donne e belle; 
Ne altro sara mai ch’ al cor m’ aggiunga, 
1 seco il seppe quella sepellire, 
Che sola a gli occhi miei fu lume a speglio. 


270 LAURA. 
* Nymphs, who in glimmering glades by moonlight 
dance, 
And ye, who through the liquid crystal glance, 
Who oft have heard my sadly-pleasing moan; 
Behold me now a lifeless marble grown. 
Ah! lead me to the tomb where Laura lies; 
Clouds, fold me round; and, gather’d darkness, rise; 
Bear me, ye gales, in death’s soft slumber lay’d ; 
And, ye bright realms, receive my fleeting shade! 





IMITATIONS. 
* Ver. 1438. Sonnet. 263. 
O vaghi abitator de’ verdi boschi, 
O Ninfe, e voi, che’l fresco erboso fonda 
Del liquido cristallo alberga e pasce. 


A-TURKISH ODE - 
OF MESTHI. 


Sea 


FIEAR how the nightingales, on every spray, 

Hail in wild notes the sweet return of May! 

The gale, that o’er yon waving almond blows, 

The verdant bank with silver blossoms strows : 

The smiling season decks each flowery glade 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
What gales of fragrance scent the vernal air! 


Hills, dales, and woods, their loveliest mantles wear. 





DINLEH bulbul kissa sen kim gildi eiami behar, 
Kurdi her bir baghda hengamei hengami behar, 
Oldi sim afshan ana ezhari badami behar 

Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar, 


Yineh enwei shukufileh bezendi bagh u ragh, 
Ysh ichun kurdi chichekler sahni gulshenda otagh, 


Thou hearest the tale of the nightingale, “* that the. 
vernal season approaches.” The Spring has spread 
bawer of joy in every grove, where the almond-tree sheds 
its silver blossoms. Re cheerful; be full of mirth ; for 
the Spring passes soon away : it well not last, 5 

The groves and hills are again adorned with all sorts 
of flowers: a pavilion of roses, as the seat of pleasure, 1s 
raised in the garden. Who knows which of us wul be 
qlive when the fair season ends? Be cheerful, Ke, 
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Who knows what cares await that fatal day, 

When ruder gusts shall banish gentle May? 

- Ev’n death, perhaps, our valleys will invade. 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
The tulip now its varied hu¢ displays, 

And sheds, like Ahmed’s eye, celestial rays. 

Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 

‘The joys of youth, while May invites, pursue! 

Will not these notes your timorous minds persuade ? 

Be pay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
The sparkling dewdrops o'er the lilies play, 

Like orient pearls, or like the beams of day. 

If love and mirth your wanton thoughts engage, 

Attend, ye nymphs! (a poet’s words are sage). 





Kim bilur ol behareh dek kth u kim ola sagh? 
Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Tarafi guishen nuri Ahmed birleh malamaldur, 
Sebzelerinda sehabeh Jalehi kheirulaldur, 

Hei Mohammed ummeti wakti huzuri haldur. 
Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu e1ami hehar. 


Kiidi shebnem yineh jeuherdari tighi suseni, 
Zhalehler aldi hewai doiyile leh gulshene, 


The edge of the bower 1s filled with the light of Ahmed; 
among the plants the fortunate tulips represent his com- 
panions. Come, O people of Mohammed, this is the 
seusor of merriment. Be cheerful, Ke, | ee 
again the dew glitters on the leaves of the lily, like the 
water of a bright scymitar. The dewdrops fall through 
the atr on the garden of roses. Listen to me, listen ta 
me, of thou desirest to be delighted, Be cheerful, Kc. : 
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While thus you sit beneath the trembling shade, 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
The fresh blown rose like Zeineb’s cheek appears, 

When pearls, like dewdrops, glitter in her ears. 

The charms of youth at once are seen and past 5 

And nature says, “ They are too sweet to last.” 

So blooms the rose; and so the blushing maid! 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade, 
See yon ahemonies their leaves unfold, 

With rubies flaming, and with living gold! 

While crystal showers from weeping clouds descend, 

Enjoy the presence of thy tuneful friend. , 


ne ee 


Gher temasha iseh maksudun beni esleh beni. 
Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiam1 behar, 


Rukhleri rengin giuzellar dur gulileh lalehlar, 
Kim kulaklarineh durlu jeuher asmish zhalehlar, 
Aldanup sanma ki bunlar boileh baki kalehlar. 
Ysh unush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar, 


Gulistanda giorunin laleh u gul naoman leh 
Baghda kan aldi shemsun nishteri baran leh. 


The roses aid tulips are like the bright cheeks of beay« 

fiful maids, in whose ears the pearls hang like drops of 

dew. Decetve not thyself, by thinking that these charms 
will have a long duration. Be cheerful, Ke. 

Tulips, roses, and anemonies, appeur in the gar dens; 
the showers and the sunbeams, like sharp lancets, tinge 
the banks with the colour of blood. Spend this day 
agrecably with thy friends, ike a prudent man. Be cheer 

Sul, We. | 
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Now, while the wines are brought, the sofa’s Jay'd, 

Be gay: toosoon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
The plants no more are dried, the meadows dead, 

No more the rose-bud hangs her pensive head: 

The shrubs revive in valleys, meads, and bowers, 

And every’ stalk is diadem’d with flowers; 

In silken robes each hillock stands array’d. 

Be gay: tao soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
Clear drops each morn impearl the rose’s bloom, 

And from its leaf the Zephyr drinks perfume; 

The dewy buds expand their lucid store : 

Be this our wealth: ye damsels, ask no more. 
eee 

Arefun bu demi khosh gior bu giun yaran leh, 

Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Gitti ol demler ki olup sebzeler sahib ferash, 
Guncheh fikri gulshenun olmishdi bagherinda bash, 
Gildi bir dem kim karardi Jaleh lerle dagh u tash, 
¥sh unush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar, 


Ebr gulzari ustuneh her subh goher bariken, 

Nef hei badi seher por -nafei tatariken: 

Ghafil olmeh alemun mahbublighi wariken. 

¥sh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


The tume 1s passed in which the plants were sick, and 
the rose-bud hung its thoughtful head on its bosom. 
The season comes in which mountains and roeks are co- 
boured with tulips. Be cheerful, Ke. 

Each morning the clouds shed gems over the rose-gar- 
den: the breath of the gale ws full of Tartarian musk. 
Be not neglectful of thy duty through too great a love of 
theworld. Be cheerful, Ke. 


~ 


Though wise men envy, and though fools upbraid, 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
The dewdrops, sprinkled by the musky gale, — 

Are chang’d to-essence ere they reach the dale. 

The mild blue sky a rich pavilion spreads,. 

Without our labour, o’er our favour’d heads. 

Let others toil in war, in arts, or trade. 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
Late gloomy winter chill’d the sullen air, 

Till Soliman arose, and all was fair. 

Soft in his reign the notes of love resound, 

And pleasure’s rosy cup goes freely round. 

Here on the bank, which mantling vines o’ershade, 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. > 





Buyi gulzar itti sholdenlu hewai mushknab 
Kim yereh inengeh olur ketrei shebnem gulab. ' 
Cherkh otak kurdi gulistan ustuneh giunlik sehab, 

Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar, 
Gulistanun her ne sen aldi siah badi khuzan, 

Ad] idup bir bir ileh wardi yineh shahi jehan. 
Deuletinda badehler kam oldi sakii kamran, 

Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar, 


The swectness of the bower has made the air so fra- 
grant, that the dew, before tt falls, 1s changed into rose- 
water. ‘The sky spreads a pavilion of bright clouds over 
the garden. Be cheerful, &c. 

Whoever thou art, know that the black gusts of autumn 
had seized the garden ; but the king of the world again 
appeared dispensing justice to all: in has reign the happy 
cupbearer desired and obtained the flowing wine. Be 
cheerful, Ke, 
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May this rude lay from age to age remain, 
A true memorial of this lovely train. 
Come, charming maid, and hear thy poet sing, 
Thyself the rose, and He the bird of spring : 
Love bids him sing, and Love will be obey’d. 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 





Omerem buleh, Mesihi, bu merbai ishtihar, 
Ehlene ola bu charabru u giuzeller yadgar, 
Bulbuli khosh gui sen gulyuzluler leh yuriwar. 
Ysh u nush it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar, 


By these strains I hoped to celebrate this delightful 
valley ; may they be a memorial to tts inhabitants, and re- 
mind them of this assembly, and these fair maids! Thou 
art anightingale with a sweet voice, O Mestht, when thou 
walkest with the damsels, whose cheeks are like roses. 
Be cheerful ; be full of mirth; for the Spring passes soon 
away: st will not last, 


THE SAME, 
IN IMITATION OF THE 


PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. 


a 


ALITES audis loquaces per nemora, per arbutosy. 

Veris adventum canentes tinnulo modulamine; 

Dulcé luget per virentes mollis aura amygdalas: 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit ! | . 

Ecce jam flores refulgent gemmeis honoribus, 

Quique prata, quique saltts, quique sylvulas amant ; 

Quis scit an nox una nobis dormienda eterna sit ? 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit !. | 

Quantus est nitor rosarum! quantus hyacinthi decor! 

Non ocellus, cm renidet, est puellz letior: 

Hic levi dies amori est, hic voluptati sacer : 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit | | : | 

Ecce baccate recentis guttulz roris micant, 

Per genam rose cadentes, perque mite lilium: 

Auribus gratum, puellz, sit meum vestris melos; 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit! 
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Ut rosa in prato refulget, sic teres virgo nitet, 

Hec onusta margaritis, illa roris gemmulis: 

Ne perenne vel puellz vel rose speres decus. 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; fidreum ver fugit, 
abit ! 


Aspicé, ut roseta amictu discolori splendeant, 

Prata dum foecundat zther leta gratis imbribus, 

Fervidos inter sodales da voluptat: diem. 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit! 


Jam situ deformis zgro non jacet rose calyx; 

Ver adest, ver pingit hortos purpurantes floribus, 

Perque saxa, perque colles, perque lucos emicat: 

Nun¢ amandum ést, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit! 


' Ecce, per rose papillas suave rident guttulae, 

Quis odorifer resolvit lenis aurae Spiritus ; | 

Hae pyropis, hae smaragdis cariores Indicis. 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugie, 
abit | 


Is tenellis per vireta spirat é rosis odor, 

Ut novum stillans amomum ros in herbas decidat, 

Suave olentibus coronans lacrymis conopeum. 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit! _ 
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Acris olim cum malignis saeviit ventis hyems; 

Sed roseto, solis instar, regis affulsit nitor; 

Floruit nemus repenté, dulce manavit merum: 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit | 


His iners modis, Mesihi, melleam aptabas chelya; 

Veris ales est poeta; verna cantat gaudia, 

Et rosag carpit tepentes € puellarum genis. 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; floreum ver fugit, 
abit! : 
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ARCADIA, 
A PASTORAL POEM. - 


——————e 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following pastoral was written in the 
year 1762; but the author, finding some to- 
lerable passages in it, was induced to correct ' 
it afterwards, and to give it a place in this 
collection. He took the hint of it from an 
allegory of Mr. Addison, in the thirty-se- 
cond paper of the Guardian; which is set 
down in the margin, that the reader may 
see where he has copied the original, and 
where he has deviated from it. In this 
piece, as it now stands, Menalcas, king of 

the shepherds, means Theocritus, the most 
ancient, and perhaps the best, writer of pas- 
torals: and by his two daughters, Daphne 
and Hyla, must be understood the two 
sorts of pastoral poetry; the one elegant 
and polished, the other simple and un- 
adorned; in both of which he excelled. 
Virgil, whom Pope chiefly followed, seems 
to have borne away the palm in the higher 
sort; and Spenser, whom Gay imitated with 
success, had equal merit in the more rustick 
style: these two poets, therefore, may justly 
be supposed in this allegory to have inhbe- 
rited his kingdom of Arcadia. 
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ARCADIA. 


ES 


IN those fair plains, where glittering Ladon rod 
His wanton labyrinth o’er sands of gold, 

Menalcas reign’d: from Pan his lineage came; 
Rich were his vales, and deathless was his fame. 
‘When youth impell’d him, and when love inspir’d, 
The listening nymphs his Dorick lays admir’d : 

To hear his notes the swains with rapture flew; 

A softer pipe no shepherd ever blew. 

But now, oppress’d beneath the load of age, 
Belov’d, respected, venerable, sage, 

* Of heroes, demigods, and gods he sung ; 

His reed neglected on a poplar hung: 

Yet all the rules, that young Arcadians keep, 

He kept, and watch’d each morn his bleating sheep. 
: Two lovely daughters were his dearest care; ~ 


Both mild as May, and both as April fair: 


IMITATIONS. 


Guardian, N° $2. 

In ancient times there dwelt in a pleasant vale of Ar- 
cadia a man of very ample possessions, named Menalcas, 
who, deriving his pedigree from the god Pan, kept very 
_ strictly up to the rules of the pastoral life, as it was in the. 


olden age. 
. 5 NOTE. 

*® This couplet alludes to the higher Idyllia of Theocritus; as the 
"Eynupesw ag Wirovrcvoy, the Asdouscot, and others, which are of the 


heroick kind. 
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Love, where they mov’d, each youthful breast inflam’d; 
And Daphne this, and Hyla that was nam’d. | 
* The first was bashful as a blooming bride, 
And all her mien display’d a decent pride ; 
Her tresses, braided in a curious knot, 
Were close confin’d, and not a hair forgot; 
Where many a flower, in mystick order plac’d, 
With myrtle twin’d, her silken fillet grac’d ; | 
Nor with less neatness was her robe dispos’d, 
And every fold a pleasing art disclos’d ; 
Her sandals of the brightest silk were made, 
And, as she walk’d, gave lustre to the shade; 
A graceful ease in every step was seen, 
She mov’d a shepherdess, yet look’d a queen. 
Her sister scorn’d to dwell in arching bowers, 
Or deck her locks with wreaths of fading flowers; 
O’er her bare shoulder flow’d her auburn hair, 
And, fann’d by Zephyrs, floated on the air; | 
Green were her buskins, green the vest she wore, 
And in her hand a knotty crook she bore. 
+ The voice of Daphne might all pains disarm ; 
Yet, heard too long, its sweetness ceas’d to charm: 
IMITATIONS. 
* He had a daughter, his only child, called Amarylks, | 


She was a virgin of a most enchanting beauty, of a most 
fasy and unaffected air; but having been bred up wholly 
in the country, was bashful to the last degree. 
t+ She had a voice that was exceedingly sweet; yet had 
@ rusticity in her tone, which, however, to most whe 
a2 


i 
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But nene were tir’d when artless Hyla sung, 

Though something rustick warbled from her tongue. 
Thus both in beauty grew, and both in fame, 

‘Their manners different, yet their charms the sames 

The young Arcadians, tuneful from their birth, 

To love devoted, and to rural mirth, 

Beheld, and fondly lov’d the royal maids, 

And sung their praise in valleys, lawns, and glades;, 

From morn to latest eve they wept, and sigh’d; 

And some for Daphne, some for Hyla, died: 

Each day new presents to the nymphs they bore, 

And in gay order spread the shining store; 

Some beechen bowls and polish’d sheephooks brought, 

With ebon knots, and studs of silver, wrought; 

Some led in flowery bands the playful fawn, 

Or bounding roe, that spurn’d the grassy lawn; 

The rest on nature’s blooming gifts relied, 

And rais’d their slender hopes 2» beauty’s pride: 

But the coy maids, regardless of their pain, 

Their vows derided, and their plaintive strain. 

Hence some, whom love with lighter flames had fir’d, 


Broke their soft flutes, and in despair retir’d; 





Comp aqeeee—e see ~ om 


IMITATIONS. 


heard her seemed an additional charm. Though in her 
conversation in general she was very engaging, yet to her 
lovers, who were numerous, she was so coy, that many 
left her in disgust after a tedious courtship, and matched 
themselves where they were better received. 
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‘To milder damsels told their amorous tale, 
And found a kinder Daphne in the vale. 

It happen’d on a cheerful morn of May, 
‘When every meadow smil’d in fresh array, 
The shepherds, rising at an early hour, 
In crouds assembled round the regal bower, 
There hail’d in sprightly notes the peerless maids; 
_ And tender accents trembled through the glades. 
Menalcas, whom the larks with many a lay 
Had call’d from slumber at the dawn of day, 
By chance was roving through a bordering dale, 
And heard the swains their youthful woes bewail, 
He knew the cause; for long his prudent mind 
To sooth their cares indulgently design’d: | 
Slow he approach’d; then wav’d his awful hand, 
And, leaning on his crook, address’d the listening band; 

‘¢ Arcadian shepherds, to my words attend ! 
In silence hear your monarch, and your friend. 
Your fruitless pains, which none can disapprove, 
Exite my pity, not my anger move. 
Two gentle maids, the solace of my age, 
Fill all my soul, and all my care engage; 
When death shall join me to the pale-ey’d throng, 
To them my sylvan empire will belong ; 
But, lest with them the royal line should fail, 
And civil discord fill this happy vale, 
Two chosen youths the beauteous nymphs must wed, 
Fo share their power, and grace the genial bed; 
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* So may the swains our ancient laws obey, 

And all Arcadia own their potent sway. 

But what sage counsel can their choice direct?” 
Whomni can the nymphs prefer, or whom reject ? 

So like velit passion, and so like your strain, 

That all deserve, yet cannot all obtain. 

Hear then my tale: as late, by fancy led 

To steep Cyilene’s ever-vocal head, 

With winding steps I wander’d through the wood, 
And pour’d. wild notes, a Faun before me stood; 

A flute he held, which as he softly blew, 

The feather’d warblers to the sound he drew; 

Then to my hand the precious gift consign’d, 

And said, “ Menalcas, ease thy wondering mind: 
“* This pipe, on which the god of shepherds play’d, 
<¢ ‘When love inflam’d him, and the + viewless maid, 
“¢ Receive: ev’n Pan thy tuneful skill confess’d, 


«¢ And after Pan thy lips will grace it best. 





IMITATIONS. 


* For Menalcas had not only resolved to take a son-ing 
law, who should inviolably maintain the customs of his 
family; but had received one evening, as he walked in 
the fields, a pipe of an antique form from a Faun, or, as 
some say, from Oberon the Fairy, with a particular charge, 
not to bestow his daughter on any one who could not 
play the same tune upon it as at that time he entertained 
him with. 


N OT E. 
T Echo, 
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Thy daughter’s beauty every breast inspires, 
“© And all thy kingdom glows with equal fires: 
¢ But let those favour’d youths alone succeed, 
* ‘Who blow with matchless art this heavenly reed.” 
“ This said, he disappear’d. Then hear my will: 
Be bold, ye lovers, and exert your skill; 
Be they my sons, who sing the softest strains, 
And tune to sweetest notes their pleasing pains : 
But mark! whoe’er shall by too harsh a lay 
Offend our ears, and from our manners stray, 
He, for our favour, and our throne unfit, : 
Lo some disgraceful penance must submit.” 

He ends; the shepherds at his words rejoice, 
And praise their sovereign with a grateful voice, 
Each swain believes the lovely prize his own, 
And sits triumphant on th’ ideal throne ; 
Kind Vanity their want of art supplies, 
And gives indulgent what the Muse denies; 
Gay vests and flowery ga: lands each prepares, 
And each the dress, that suits his fancy, wears. 
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* When the time that he designed to give her in 
marriage was near at hand, he published a decree, where- 
by he invited the neighbouring youths to make trial of 
this musical instrument, with promise, that the victor 
should possess his daughter on condition that the vane 
guished should submit to what punishment he though 
fit to inflict. ‘Those, who were not yet discouraged, and 
had high conceits of their own worth, appeared on the 
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Now deeper blushes ting’d the glowing sky; 
And evening rais’d her silver lamp on high; 
When, in a bower by Ladon’s lucid stream, - 
Where not a star could dart his piercing beam, 
So thick the curling eglantines display’d, 

With woodbines join’d, an aromatick shade, 
The father of the blooming nymphs reclin’d, 
His hoary locks with sacred laurel twin’d: 

The royal damsels, seated by his side, 

Shone like two flowers 1 in summer’s fairest pride : 
The swains before them crouded in a ring, 
Prepar’d to blow the flute, or swectly sing. 

First, in the midst a graceful youth arose, 
Born in those fields where crystal Mele flows; 
His air was courtly, his complexion fair; 

And rich perfumes shed sweetness from his hair, 
That o’er his shoulder wav’d in flowing curls, 


With roses braided, and inwreath’d with pearls; 


ge LS 


IMITATIONS. 
‘appointed day, in a dress and equipage suitable to their 
respective fancies. ‘The place of meeting was a flowery 
meadow, through which a clear stream murmured in 
many irregular meanders, The shepherds made a spa- 
cious ring for the contending lovers; and in one part of 
it there sat upan a little throne of turf, under an arch of 
€glantine and woodbines, the father of the maid, and at 
his right hand the damsel crowned with roses and lilies, 
She wore a flying robe of a slight green stuff; she hada . 
sheephook in one hand, and the fatal pipe in the other. 
‘The first who approached her was a youth of a graceful 
\ 
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A. wand of cedar for his crook he bore; 

His slender foot th’ Arcadian sandal wore, 

Yet that so rich, it seem’d to fear the ground, 
With beaming gems and silken ribbands bound ; 
The plumage of an ostrich grac’d his head, 

_ And with embroider’d flowers his mantle was o’erspread, 
* He sung the darling of th’ Idalian queen, 

Fall’n in his prime on sad Cythera’s green ; 

When weeping graces left the faded plains, 

And tun’d their strings to elegiack strains; 

‘While mourning Loves the tender burden bore, 

«© Adonis, fair Adonis, charms no more,” 

The theme displeas’d the nymph, whose ruder ear 
The tales of simple shepherds lov’d to hear. 

The maids and youths, who saw the swain advance, 
And take the fatal pipe, prepar’d to dance; 

So wildly, so affectedly, he play’d, | 

His tune so various and uncouth he made, 

That not a dancer could in cadence move, 


And not a nymph the quaver’d notes approve : 





IMITATIONS. 
presence and a courtly air, but dressed in qa richer habit 
than had ever been seen in Arcadia. He wore a crim- 
son vest, cut, indeed, after the shepherd’s fashion, but so 
enriched with embroidery, and sparkling with jewels, 
that the eyes of the spectators were diverted from con- 
sidering the mode of the garment by the dazzling of the 
grnaments. His head was covered with a plume of fag 


NOTE. 
* Sce Bion, Moschus, &¢e 
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They broke their ranks, and join’d the circling train, 
While bursts of laughter sounded o’er the plain, 
Menalcas rais’d his hand, and bade retire 
The silken courtier from th’ Arcadian choir: 
Two eager shepherds, at the king’s command, 
Rent his gay plume, and snapp’d his polish’d wand ; 
‘Shey tore his vest, and o’er his bosom threw 
A weed of homely grain and russet hue; 
Then fill’d with wither’d herbs his scented locks, 
And scornful drove him to the low-brow’d rocks ; 
There doom’d to rove, deserted and forlorn, 
Till thrice the moon had arch’d her silver horn. 

* The next that rose, and took the mystick reed, 
Was wrapp’d ungracefal in a sordid weed : 
A shaggy hide was o’er his shoulder spread, 
And wreaths of noxious darnel bound his head; 
Unshorn his beard, and tangled was his hair, 
He rudely walk’d, and thus address’d the fair: 
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thers, and his sheephook glittered with gold and enamel, 
He applied the pipe to his lips, and began a tune, which 
he set off with so many graces and quavers, that the 
shepherds and shepherdesses, who had paired themselves 
in order to dance, could not follow it; as indeed it 
required great skill and regularity of steps, which they 
had never been bred to. Menalcas ordered him to be 
stripped of his costly robes, and to be clad in a russet 
weed, and to tend the flocks in the valleys for a year 
and a day. | 
* The second that appeared was in a very different 
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sé My kids I fondle, and my lambs [ kiss 5 

s* Ah! grant, sweet maid, a more delightful bliss.” 
The damsels blush with anger and disdain, 

And turn indignant from the shameless swain 5 
To Pan in silence, and to Love, they pray, 

To make his musick hateful as his lay. 

The gods assent: the flute he roughly takes, 
And scarce with pain a grating murmur makes; 
But when in jarring notes he forc’d his song, 
Just indignation fir’d the rural throng: 

Shame of Arcadia’s bowers! the youths exclaims 
Whose tuneless lays disgrace a shepherd’s name! 
The watchful heralds, at Meunalcas’ nod, 
Pursued the rustick with a vengeful rod; 
Condemn’d three summers on the rocky shore 


To feed his goats, and touch a pipe no more. 
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garb. He was cloathed in a garment of rough goat- 
skins, his hair was matted, his beard neglected; in his 
person uncouth, and awkward in his gait. He came up 
fleering to the nymph, and told her, “ He had hugged 
f€ his lambs, and kissed his young kids, but he hoped ta 
§* kiss one that was sweeter.” ‘The fair one blushed with 
modesty and anger, and prayed secretly against him as 
she gave him the pipe. He snatched it from her, but 
with great difficulty made it sound; which was in such 
harsh and jarring notes, that the shepherds cried one 
and all that he understood no musick. He was immedi- 
ately ordered to the most craggy parts of Arcadia to keep 


* 493 ARCADIA: 

' * Now to the ring a portly swain advanc’d, 
Who neither wholly walk’d, nor wholly dane’d; 
Yet mov’d in pain, so close his crimson vest 
Was clasp’d uneasy o’er his straining breast : 

. + “ Fair nymph, said he, the roses, which you wear, 
s* Your charms improve not, but their own impair.” 
The maids, unus’d to flowers of eloquence, 

Smil’d at the words, but could not guess their sense, 

" When in his hand the sacred reed he took, 

Long time he view’d it with a pensive look; 

‘Then gave it breath, and rais’d a shriller note 
Than when the bird of morning swells his throat ; 
Through every interval, now low, now high, 
Swift o’er the stops his fingers seem’d to fly: 

‘The youths, who heard such musick with surprize, 


Gaz’d on the tuneful bard with wondering eyes: 

Ee 
| _ IMITATIONS, 

the goats, and commanded never to touch a pipe any 

amore. 

* The third that advanced appeared in clothes that 
were so strait and uneasy to him, that he seemed to 
move in pain.. He marched up to the maiden with a 
thoughtful look, and stately pace, and said, “ Divine 
«© Amaryllis, you wear not those roses to improve your 
*‘ beauty, but to make them ashamed.” As she did 
not comprehend his meaning, she presented the instru- 
ment without reply. The tune that he played was so 
“s NOTE. 

+ See Tasso, Guarini, Fontenelle, Camoens, Garcilasso, and Lope 
de la Vega; and others writers of pastorals in Italian, French, Portay 
‘guese, and Spanish, 
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He saw with secret pride their deep amaze, 

Then said, * ‘© Arcadia shall resound my praise, 

“© And every clime my powerful art shall own; 

“* This, this ye swains, is melody alone : 

© To me Amphion taught the heavenly strains, 

*¢ Amphion, born on rich Hesperian plains.” 

To whom Menalcas: “ Stranger, we admire 

«© Thy notes melodious, and thy rapturous fire; 

“© But ere to these fair valleys thou return, 

‘© Adopt our manners, and our language learn : 

s Some aged shepherd shall thy air improve, 

« nd teach thee how to speak, and how to move.” 
+ Soon to the bower a modest stripling came, 

Fairest of swains; and { Tityrus his name: 

Mild was his look, an easy grace he show’d, 

And o’er his beauteous limbs a décent mantle flow’d: 

cae Ie A tea sD 
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‘intricate and perplexing, that the shepherds stdod stilh 
like people astonished and confounded. 

* In vain did he plead that it was the perfection of 
musick composed by the most skilful master of Hesperia. 
Menalcas, finding that he was a stranger, hospitably took 
compassion on him, and delivered him to an old shep- 
herd, who was ordered to get him clothes that would fit 
him, and teach him how to speak plain. 

+ The fourth that stepped forward was young Amyn- 
tas, the most beautiful of all the Arcadian swains, and 
secretly beloved by Amaryllis. He wore that day the 


NOTE. 
+ The name suppesed to be taken by Virgil in his first pastoral. 
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As through the eegad he press’d,.the sylvan choir 
His mien applauded, and his neat attire 5 

And Daphne, yet untaught in amorous lore, 
Felt strange desires, and pains unknown before. 
He now begins; the dancing hills attend, 

And knotty oaks from mountain-tops descend : 
He sings of swains beneath the beechen shade, 
* When lovely Amaryllis fill’d the glade; 
Next, in a sympathizing lay, complains 

Of love unpitied, and the lover’s pains : 

But when with art the hallow’d pipe he blew, 
What deep attention hush’d the rival crew! 

He play’d so sweetly, and so sweetly sung, 


That on each note th’ enraptur’d audience hung; 
Pp £5 


Ev’n blue-hair’d nymphs, from Ladon’s limpid stream, 


Rais’d their bright heads, and listen’d to the theme; 
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same colours as the maid for whom he sighed. 


moved towards her with an easy, but unassured, air: she 
blushed as he came near her; and-when she gave him 
the fatal present, they both trembled, but neither could 
speak. Having secretly breathed his vows to the gods, 
he poured forth such melodious notes, that, though they 
were a little wild and irregular, they filied every heart 
with delight. The swains immediately mingled in the 
dance; and the old shepherds affirmed, that they had 
often heard such musick by night, which they imagined. 


to be played by some of the rural deities. 


NOTE. 
* Formosam reeonare doces Amaryllida sylvam. Virg. 
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Then through the yielding waves in transport glanc’d; ' 

Whilst on the banks the joyful shepherds danc’d: 

“ We oft, said they, at close of evening flowers, 

‘¢ Have heard such musick in the vocal bowers: 

“ ‘We wonder’d ; for we thought some amorous god, 

“ That on a silver moonbeam swiftly rode, 

“ Had fann’d with starry plumes the floating air, 

«¢ And touch’d his harp, to charm some mortal fair.” 
He ended; and as rolling billows loud 

Fis praise resounded from the circling croud. 

The clamorous tumult softly to compose, 

High in the midst the plaintive * Colin rose, 

Born on the lilied banks of royal Thame, 

Which oft had rung with Rosalinda’s name; 

Fair, yet neglected ; neat, yet unadorn’d; 

The pride of dress, and flowers of art, he scorn’d : 

And, like the nymph who fir’d his youthful breast, 

Green were his buskins, green his simple vest: 

With careless ease his rustick lays he sung, 

And melody flow’d smoothly from his tongue: 

Of June’s gay fruits and August’s corn he told, 

The bloom of April, and December’s cold ; 

+ The loves of shepherds, and their harmless cheer 

In every month that decks the varied year. 

Now on the flute with equal grace he play’d, 

And his soft numbers died along the shade; 





NOTES. 


* Colin is the name that Spenser takes in his pastorals; and Rosalinda 
is that under which he celebrates his mistress. 


+ See the Shepherd’s Kalendas. 
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The skilful dancers to his accents mov’d, : 

And every voice his easy tune approv’d; 

Ev’n Hyla, blooming maid, admir’d the strainy' 

While through her bosom shot a pleasing pain. 
Now all were hush’d: no rival durst arise; 

Pale were their cheeks, and full of tears their eyes. 

Menalcas, rising from his flowery seat, 

Thus, with a voice majestically sweet, 

Address’d th’ attentive throng: ® Arcadians, hear! 

«The sky grows dark, and beamy stars appear: 

<¢ Haste to the vale; the bridal bowers prepare, 

- & And hail with joy Menalcas’ tuneful heir. 

«* Thou, Tityrus, of swains the pride and grace, 

«¢ Shall clasp soft Daphne in thy fond embrace : 

& And thou, young Colin, in thy willing arms 

« Shalt fold my Hyla, fair in native charms: 

«© O’er these sweet plains divided empire hold, 

“¢ And to your latest race transmit an age of gold. 

«© ‘What splendid visions rise before my sight, 

© And fill my aged bosom with delight! 

“6 * Henceforth of wars and conquest shall you singy 

«© ARMS AND THE MAw in every clime shall ring: 

‘© Thy muse, bold Maro, Tityrus no more, 

© Shall tell of chiefs that left the Phrygian shore, 

s¢ Sad Dido’s love, and Venus’ wandering son, 


6° ‘The Latians vanquish’d, and Lavinia won. 





NOTE. 
*® This prophecy of Menalcas alludes to the Encid of Virgil, and the 
Ft ry-Qucen of Spenses. 
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«© And thou, O Colin, heaven-defended youth, 
© Shalt hide in fiction’s veil the charms of truth; 
“ ‘Thy notes the sting of sorrow shall beguile, 
‘© And smooth the brow of anguish till it smile; 
** Notes, that a sweet Elysian dream can raise, 
* And lead th’ enchanted soul through fancy’s maze} 
‘* Thy verse shall shine with Gloriana’s name, 
“© And fill the world with Britain’s endless fame.” 

* To Tityrus then he gave the sacred flute, 
And bade his sons their blushing brides salute; 
Whilst all the train a lay of triumph sung, 
Till mountains echo’d, and till valleys rung. 

+ While thus with mirth they tun’d the nuptial strain, 
A youth, too late, was hastening o’er the plain, 
Clad in a flowing vest of azure hue; 
¢ Blue were his sandals, and his girdle blue; 
. A slave, ill-dress’d and mean, behind him bore 
An osier-basket, fil’d with fishy store ; 
The lobster with his sable armour bold; 
The tasteful mullet deck’d with scales of gold ; 





IMITATIONS. 


* The good old man leaped from his throne, and, after 
he had embraced him, presented him to his daughter, 
which caused a general acclamation. 

+ While they were in the midst of their joy, they 
were surprised with a very odd appearance. A person, 
in a blue mantle, crowned with sedges and rushes, 
stepped into the midst of the ring. He had an angling 

| NOTE. 


¢ See Sannazaro, Ongaro, Phineas Fletcher, and other writers of 
piscatory eclogues, 
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Bright perch, the tyrants of the finny breed; 

And greylings sweet, that crop the fragrant weed : 
Among them shells of many a tint appear ; 

* The heart of Venus, and her pearly ear ; 

The nautitus, on curling billows born ; 

And scallops, by the wandering pilgrim worn ; 

Some dropp’d with silver, some with purple dye ; 

With all the race that seas or streams supply; 

A net and angle o’er his shoulder hung: 

Thus was the stranger clad, and thus he sung: 

s* Ah! lovely damsel, leave thy simple sheep; 

« "Tis sweeter in the sea-worn rock to sleep: 

«© There shall thy line the scaly shoals betray, 

** And sports, onknown before, beguile the day; 

* ‘To guide o’er rolling waves the dancing skiff, ° 

s* Or pluck the samphire from th’ impending cliff: 
ren ra 

IMITATIONS. 

rod in his hand, a pannier upon his back; and a poor 
meagre wretch in wet clothes carried some oysters before 
him. Being asked, whence he came, and what he was, 
he told them he was come to invite Amaryllis from the 
plains to the sea-shore; that his substance consisted in 
sea-calves; and that he was acquainted with the Nereids 
and Naiads. “ Art thou acquainted with the Naiads ?” 


said Menalcas, ‘* to them shalt thou return.” The shep- 
herds immediately hoisted him up as an enemy to Arcae 


NOTE. 
® Venus's heart and Venus's ear are the names of two very beautiful 
shells. 


' 
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‘* My rapturous notes the blue-ey'd Nereids praise, 
* And silver-footed Naiads hear my lays.” 

** ‘To them, Menalcas said, thy numbers pour; 

** Insult our flocks and blissful vales no more.” 
He spoke; the heralds knew their sovereign’s will, 
And hurl’d the fisher down the sloping hill: 
Headlong he plung’d beneath the liquid plain, 
(But not a nymph receiv’d the falling swain) ; 
Then, dropping, rose; and, like the rushing wind, 
Impetuous fled, nor cast a look behind: 

* He sought the poplar’d banks of winding Po, 
But shunn’d the meads where Ladon’s waters flow: 

+ Ere through nine radiant sigris the flaming sun 

His course resplendent in the Zodiack ruh, 
The royal damsels, bashful now rio more, 
Two lovely boys on one glad morning bore; 
From blooming Daphne fair Alexis sprung, 
And Colinet on Hyla’s bosom hung; 
IMITATIONS. 
dia, and plunged him in the river, wheré he sunk, and 
was never heard of since. 

+ Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long arid happy life, 
and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their generation 
was very lorig-lived, there having been but four descents 
in above two thousand years, His heir was called Theo- 
critusy who left his dominions to Virgil. Virgil left his 


to his son Spenser, and Spenser was succeeded by his | 
eldest-born Philipse 





NOTE. 
* This alludes to the Latin compositions of Sannazarius; whieh have 
great merit in their kind. 
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Both o’er the vales of sweet Arcadia reign’d, 

And both the manners of their sires retain’d : 

* Alexis, fairer than a morn of May, 

In glades and forests tun’d his rural lay, 

More soft than rills that through the valley flow, 
Or vernal gales that o’er the violets blow ; 

He sung the tender woes of artless swains, 

Their tuneful contests, and their amorous pains; 
When early spring has wak’d the breathing flowers, 
Or winter hangs with frost the silvery bowers: 

+ But Colinet in ruder numbers tells 

The loves of rusticks, and fair-boding spells ; 

Sings how they simply pass the livelong day, 

_ And softly mourn, or innocently play. 

Since them no shepherd rules th’ Arcadian mead, 


But silent hangs Menalcas’ fatal reed. 





NOTES. 
* See Pope’s pastorals. 


+ See the Shepherd’s Week, ef Gay. 


CAISSA: 


OR, 


THE GAME AT CHESS. 


A POEM. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1763. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE first idea of the following piece was 
taken from a Latin poem of Vida, en- 
titled Scaccnia4 Lupus, which was trans- 
lated into Italian by Marino, and inserted in 
the fifteenth Canto of his Adonis; the au- 
thor thought it fair to make an acknow- 
ledgment in the notes for the passages 
which he borrowed from those two poets ; 
but he must also do them the justice to de- 
clare, that most of the descriptions, and the 
whole story of Cajssa, which is wrjtten in 
Imitation of Ovid, are his own, and their 
faults must be imputed to him only. The 
characters in the-poem are no less imaginary 
than those in the episode ; in which the in- 
vention of Chess is poetically ascribed to 
Mars, though it is certain that the game 
was originally brought from [ndia. | 
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* OF armies on the chequer'd field array’d, 
And guiltless war in pleasing form display’d ; 
When two bold kings contend with vain alarms, 
In ivory this, and that in ebon arms; 
Sing, sportive maids, that haunt the sacred hill 
Of Pindus, and the fam’d Pierian rill. 
+ Thou, joy of all below, and all above, 
Mild Venus, queen of laughter, queen of love; 
Leave thy bright island, where on many a rose 
And many a pink thy blooming train repose; 
Assist me, goddess! since a lovely pair 
Command my song, like thee divinely fair. 

Near yon cool stream, whose living waters play, 
And rise translucent in the solar ray ; 
Beneath the covert of a fragrant bower, 
Where spring’s soft influence purpled every flower; 





IMITATIONS. 


* Ludimus effigiem belli, simulataque veris 
Przlia, buxo acies fictas, et ludicra regna: 
Ut gemini inter se reges, albusque nigerque, 
Pro laude oppositi certent bicoloribus armis. 
Dicite, Seriades Nymphz, certamina tanta. Vida. 


+ /Eneadum genitrix, hominum divamque voluptas, 
Alma Venus! &c. Lucretius. 
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Two smiling nymphs reclin’d in calm retreat, 
And envying blossoms crowded round their seat: 
Here Delia was enthron’d, and by her side 
The sweet Sirena, both in beauty’s pride : 
Thus shine two roses, fresh with early bloom, 
That from their native stalk dispense perfume} 
Their leaves unfolding to the dawning day 
Gems of the glowing mead, and eyes of May. 
A band of youths and damsels sat around, 
Their flowing locks with braided myrtle bound ; 
Agatis, in the graceful dance admir’d, 
And gentle Thyrsis, by the muse inspir’d; 
With Sylvia, fairest of the mirthful train ; 
And Daphnis, doom’d to love, yet love in vain. 
Now, whilst a purer blush o’erspreads her cheeks, 
With soothing accents thus Sirena speaks: 

‘* ‘The meads and lawns are ting’d with beamy light, 
‘¢ And wakeful larks begin their vocal flight ; 
¢ ‘Whilst on each bank the dewdrops sweetly smile; 
‘* ‘What sport, my Delia, shall the hours beguile ? 
‘¢ Shall heavenly notes, protong’d with various art, 
** Charm the fond ear, and warm the rapturous heart 2 
‘* At distance shall we view the sylvan chace? 
** Or catch with silken lines the finny race?” 

Then Delia thus: ** Or rather, since we meet 


‘* By chance assembled in this cool retreat, 


*¢ Jn artful contest let our warlike train 


‘¢ Move well-directed o’er the colour’d plain; 
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«¢ Daphnis, who taught us first, the play shall guide; 
<¢ Explain its laws, and o’er the field preside: 
“<< No prize we need, our ardour to inflame; 
“ We fight with pleasure, if we fight for fame.” 
The nymph consents: the maids and youths prepare 
‘To view the combat, and the sport to share; 
But Daphnis most approv’d the bold design, 
Whom Love instructed, and the tuneful Nine. 
He rose, and on the cedar table plac’d 
A polish’d board, with differing colours grac’d}; 
* Squares eight times eight in equal order lie; 
These bright as snow, those dark with sable dye; 
Like the broad target by the tortoise born, 
Or like the hide by spotted panthers worn. 
Then from a chest, with harmless heroes stor’d, 
O’er the smooth plain two well-wrought hosts he pour’d; 
The champions burn’d their rivals to assail, 


+ Twice eight in black, twice eight in milkwhite mail; 
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* Sexaginta insunt et quatuor ordine sedes 
Octono; parte ex omni, via limite quadrat 
Ordinibus paribus; necnon forma omnibus una 
Sedibus, zequale et spatium, sed non color unus: 
Alternant semper variz, subeuntque vicissim 
Albentes nigris; testudo picta superne 
Qualia devexo gestat ‘discrimina tergo. Vida, 

+ Agmina bina pari numeroque, et viribus sequis, 
Bis nivea cum veste octo, totidemque nigranti. 

. Ut varize facies, pariter sunt et sua cuique 
- Nomina, diversum munus, non zqua potestas. Vida. 
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In shape and station different, as in name, 
Their motions various, nor their power the same. 
Say muse! (for Jove has nought from thee conceal’d} 
Who forth’d the legions on the level field? 
High in the midst the reverend kings appear, 
And o’er the rest their pearly scepters rear ; 
One solemn step, majestically slow, 
‘They gravely move, and shun the dangerous foe; 
If e’er they call, the watchful subjects spring, 
And die with rapture if they save their king; 
On him the glory of the day depends, 
He once imprison’d, all the conflict ends. 
The queens exulting near their consorts stand; 
Each bears a deadly falchion in her hand; 
Now here, now there, they bound with furieus pride, 
And thin the trembling ranks from side to side; 
Swift as Camilla flying o’er the main, 
Or lightly skimming o’er the dewy plain: 
Fierce as they seem, some bold Plebeian spear 
May pierce their shield, or stop their full career. 
The valiant guards, their minds on havock bent, 


Fill the next squares, and watch the royal tent; 


Though weak their spears, though dwarfish be their 


height, 
* Compact they move, the bulwark of the fight. 





NOTE. 


* The chief art in the Tacticks of Chess consists in the nice conduct df 
the royal pawns; in supporting them against every attack; and, if they 
are taken, in supplying their places with others eqyally supported: a prin- 
ciple, on which the success of the game in great measure depends, though 


it seems to be omitted by the very accurate Vida. 
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To right and left the martial wings display 
Their shining arms, and stand in closearray. 
Behold, four archers, eager to advance, 
Send the light reed, and rush with sidelong glance ; 
Through angles ever they assault the foes, 
‘True to the colour, which at first they chose. 
_ Then four bold knights for courage fam’d and speed, 
Each knight exalted on a prancing steed: 
* Their arching course no vulgar limit knows, 
Transverse they leap, and aim insidious blows: 
Nor friends, nor foes, their rapid force restrain, 
By one quick bound two changing squares they gain; 
From varying hues renew the fierce attack, 
And rush from black to white, from white to black. 
Four solemn elephants the sides defend ; 
Beneath the load of ponderous towers they bend: 
Jn one unalter’d line they tempt the fight; 
Now crush the left, and now o’erwhelm the right. 
Bright in the front the dauntless soldiers raise 
Their polish’d spears; their steely helmets blaze: 
Prepar’d they stand the daring foe to strike, 
Direct their progress, but their wounds oblique. 





IMITATIONS. 
* TI cavallo leggier per dritta lista, 
Come gli altN, I arringo unqua non fende, 
M32 Ja lizza attraversa, e fiero in vista 
Curvo in giro, e lunato iJ salto stende, 
E sempre nel saltar due case acquista, 
Quel colore abbandona, e questo prende« 


Marine, Adones 15. 
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Now swell th’ embattled troops with hostile rage, 
And clang their shields, impatient to engage ; 
When Daphnis thus: A varied plain behold, 
Where fairy kings their mimick tents unfold, 

As Oberon, and Mab, his wayward queen, 
Lead forth their armies on the daisied green. 
No mortal hand the wonderous sport contriv’d, 
By Gods invented, and from Gods deriv’d : 
* From them the British nymphs receiv’d the game, 
And play each morn beneath the crystal Thame; 
Hear then the tale, which they to Colin sung, 
As idling o’er the lucid wave he hung. 
A lovely Dryad rang’d the T hracian wild, 


Her air enchanting, and her aspect mild ;. 


_To chase the bounding hart was all her joy, 


Averse from Hymen, and the Cyprian boy ; 

O’er hills and valleys was her beauty fam’d, 

And fair Caissa was the damsel nam’d. 

Mars saw the maid; with deep surprize he gaz’d, 
Adinir’d her shape, and every gesture prais’d: 
His golden bow the child of Venus bent, 

And through his breast a piercing arrow sent: 
The reed was Hope; the feathers, keen Desire; 


The point, her eyes; the barbs, ethereal fire. 
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* Quz quondam sub aquis gaudent spectacla tueri 
Nereides, vastique omnis gens accola ponti; 
Siquando placidum mare, et humida regna quierunt. 


Vida, 
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Soon to the nymph he pour’d his tender strain; 
The haughty Dryad scorn’d his amorous pain: 

He told his woes, where’er the maid he found, 
And still he press’d, yet still Caissa frown’d; 

But ev’n her frowns (ah, what might’ smiles have done!) 
Fir’d all his soul, and all his senses won. 

He left his car, by raging tigers drawn, 

And lonely wander’d o’er the dusky lawn; 

Then lay desponding near a murmuring stream, 
And fair Caissa was his plaintive theme. 

A Naiad heard him from her mossy bed, 

And through the crystal rais’d her placid head; 
Then mildly spake: * O thou, whom love inspires, 
«¢ ‘Thy tears will nourish, not allay thy fires. 

«* The smiling blossoms drink the pearly dew; 

“ And ripening <ruit the feather’d race pursue; 

“ ‘The scaly shoals devour the silken weeds ; 

<¢ Love on our sighs, and on our sorrow fecds. 

<* Then weep no more; but, ere thou canst obtain 
<‘ Balm to thy wounds, and solace to thy pain, 

‘© With gentle art thy martial look beguile; 

«* Be mild, and teach thy rugged brow to smile. 

“© Canst thou no play, no soothing game devise, 

‘© To make thee lovely in the damsel’s eyes? 

s* So may thy prayers assuage the scornful dame, 
‘© And ev’n Caissa own a mutual flame.” 

‘© Kind nymph, said Mars, thy counsel I approve, 


‘© Art, only art, her ruthless breast can move. 
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** But when? or how? Thy dark discourse explain: 
** So may thy stream ne'er swell with gushing rain; 
** So may thy waves in one pure currerit flow, 
_ © And flowers eternal on thy border blow!” 

To whom the maid replied with smiling mien: 
*¢ Above the palace of the Paphian queen. 
«* * Love’s brother dwells, a boy of graceful port, 
*¢ By gods nam’d Euphron, and by mortals Sport : 
** Seek him; to faithful ears unfold thy grief, 
** And hope, ere morn return, a sweet relief. 
“© His temple hangs below the azure skies; 
** Seest thou yon argent cloud? "Tis there it lies.” 
This said, she sunk beneath the liquid plain, 
And sought the mansion of her blue-hair’d train. 

Meantime the god, elate with heart-felt joy, 
Had reach’d the temple of the sportful boy; 
He told Caissa’s charms, his kindled fire, 
The Naiad’s counsel, and his warm desire. 
“© Be swift, he added, give my passion aid; 
«< A god requests.”—He spake, and Sport obey’d. 
He fram’d a tablet of celestial mold, | 
Inlay’d with squares of silver and of gold; 
Then of two metals form’d the warlike band, 
That here compact in show of battle stand; 





IMITATIONS. 
* Ecco d’ astuto ingegno, e pronta mano 
Garzon, che sempre scherza, e vola ratto, ; 
Gisco s’apella, ed é d’ amor germano. Marino, Adone. 15. 
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He tanght the rules that guide the pensive game, 
And call’d it Cassa from the Dryad’s name: 
(Whence Albion’s sons, who most its praise confess, 
Approv’d the play, and nam’d it thoughtful Chess. ) 
The god delighted thank’d indulgent Sport; 

Then grasp’d the board, and left his airy court. 
With radiant feet he pierc’d the clouds; nor stay’d, 
Till in the woods he saw the beauteous maid: 

Tir’d with the chase the damsel sat reclin’d, 

Her girdle loose, her bosom unconfin’d. 

He took the figure of a wanton Faun, | 

And stood before her on the flowery lawn; 

Then show’d his tablet: pleas’d the nymph survey’d 
The lifeless troops in glittering ranks display’d ; ° 
She ask’d the wily sylvan to explain 

The various motions of the splendid train; 

With eager heart she caught the winning lore, 

And thought ev’n Mars less hateful than before: 

‘¢ What spell, said she, deceiv’d my careless mind? 
“ The god was fair, and I was most unkind.” 

She spoke, and saw the changing Faun assume 

A milder aspect, and @ fairer bloom; aa 
His wreathing horns, that from his temples grew, 
Flow’d down in curls of bright celestial hue; 

The dappled hairs, that veil'd his loveless face, 
Blaz’d into beams, and show’d a heavenly grace; 

_ The shaggy hide, that mantied o’er his breast, 


Was soften’d to a smooth transparent vest, 
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That through its folds his vigorous bosom show’d, 
And nervous limbs, where youthful ardour glow’d: 
(Had Venus view’d him in those blooming charms, 
Not Vulcan’s net had fore’d her from his arms.) 
With goatlike feet no more he mark’d the ground, 
But braided flowers his silken sandals bound. 

The Dryad blush’d; and, as he press’d her, smil’d, 
Whilst all his cares one tender glance beguil’d. 

He ends: Zo arms, the maids and striplings cry; 
Jo arms, the groves and sounding vales reply. 
Sirena led to war the swarthy crew, 

And Delia those that bore the lily’s hue. 
Who first, O muse, began the bold attack; 
The white refulgent, or the mournful black? 
Fair Delia first, as favouring lots ordain, 

« Moves her pale legions tow’rd the sable train: 
From thought to thought her lively fancy flies, ” 
Whilst o’er the board she darts her sparkling eyes. 

At length the warriour moves with haughty strides; 
Who from the plain the snowy king divides: 

With equal haste his swarthy rival bounds; 

His quiver rattles, and his buckler sounds: 

Ah! hapless youths, with fatal warmth you burn; 
Laws, ever fix’d, forbid you to return. 

Then from the wing a short-liv’d spearman flies, 
Unsafely bold, and see! he dies, he dies: 

‘The dark-brow’d hero, with one vengeful blow 


Of life and place deprives his ivory foe. 
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‘Now rush both armies o’er the byrnish’d field, 
Hurl the swift dart, and rend the bursting shield. 
Here furious knights on fiery coursers prance, 
Here archers spring, and lofty towers advance. 
But see! the white-rob’d Amazon beholds 
Where the dark host its opening van unfolds: 
Soon as her eye discerns the hostile maid, 
By ebon shield, and ebon helm betray’d; 
Seven squares she passes with majestick mien, 
And stands triumphant o’er the falling queen. 
Perplex’d, and sorrowing at his consort’s fate, 
The monarch burn’d with rage, despair, and hate: 
Swift from his zone th’ avenging blade he drew, 
And, mad with ire, the proud virago slew. 
Meanwhile sweet-smiling Delia’s wary king 
Retir’d from fight behind his circling wing. 

Long time the war in equal balance hung; 
Till, unforeseen, an ivory courser sprung, 
And, wildly prancing in an evil hour, 
Attack’d at once the monarch and the tower : 
Sirena blush’d; for, as the rules requir’d, 
Her injur’d sovereign to his tent retir’d; 
‘Whilst her lost castle leaves his threatening height, 
And adds new glory to th’ exulting knight. 

At this, pale fear oppress’d the drooping maid, 
And on her cheek the rose began to fade: 
A crystal tear, that stood prepar’d to fall, 
She wip’d in silence, and conceal’d from all; 
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From all but Daphnis: He. remark’d her pains 
And saw the weakness of her ebon train; 
Then gentiy spoke: ‘* Let me your loss supply, 
** And either nobly win or nobly die: 
© Me oft has fortune crown’d with fair success, 
«* And led to triumph in the fields of Chess.” 
He said: the willing nymph her place resign’d, 
And sat at distance on the bank reclin’d. | 
Thus when Minerva call’d her chief to arms, 
And Troy’s high turret shook with dire alarms, 
The Cyprian goddess *ounded left the plain, 
And Mars engag’d a mightier force in vain. 
Straight Daphnis leads his squadron to the fieldg 
(To Delia’s arms "tis ev’n a joy to yield.) 
Fach guileful snare, and subtle art he trics, 
But finds his art less powerful than her eyes: - 
Wisdom and strength superiour charms obey; 
And beauty, beauty, wins the long-fought day. 
By this a hoary chief, on slaughter bent, 
Approach’d the gloomy king’s unguarded tent; 
_ Where, late, his consort spread dismay around, 
Now her dark corse lies bleeding on the ground. 
Hail, happy youth! thy glories not unsung 
Shall live eternal on the poet’s tongue; 
For thou shalt soon receive a splendid change, 
And o’er the plain with nobler fury range. 
The swarthy leaders saw the storm impend, 


And strove in vain their sovereign to defend: 
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Th’ invader wav'd his silver lance in air, 
And flew like lightning to the fatal square; 
His limbs dilated in a moment grew 
To stately height, and widen’d to the view: 
More fierce his look, more lign-like his mien, 
Sublime he mov’d, and seem’d a warriour queens 
As when the sage on some unfolding plant 
Has caught a wandering fly, or frugal ant, 

His hand the microscopick frame applies, | 
| And lo! a bright-hair’d monster meets his eyes; 
He sees new plumes in slender cases roll’d; 
Here stain’d with azure, there bedropp’d with gold; 
Thus, on the alter’d chief both armies gaze, 
And both the kings are fix’d with deep amaze. 
The'sword, which arm’d the snow-white maid beforey 
He now assumes, and hurls the spear no more; 
Then springs indignant on the dark-rob’d band, 
And knights and archers feel his deadly hand. 
Now flies the monarch of the sable shield, 
His legions vanquish’d, o’er the lonely field: 
* So when the morn, by rosy coursers drawn, 


With pearls and rubies sows the verdant lawn, 





IMITATIONS. 





7 Medio rex equore inermis 
Constitit amissis sociis; velut zthere in alto 


Expulit ardentes flammas ubi lutea bigis 
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Whilst each pale star from heaven’s blue vault retires, 
Still Venus gleams, and last of all expires. 
He hears, where’er he moves, the dreadful sound ; 
Check the deep vales, and Check the woods rebound. 
No place remains: he sees the certain fate, 
And yields his throne to ruin, and Checkmate. 

A brighter blush o’erspreads the damsel’s cheeks, 
And mildly thus the conquer'd stripling speaks: 
‘¢ A double triumph, Delia, hast thou won, 
_ © By Mars protected, and by Venus’ son; 
‘© The first wiih conquest crowns thy matchless art, 
“© The second points those eyes at Daphnis’ heart.” 

be smil’d, the nymphs and amorous youths arise, 

And-own, that beauty gain’d the nobler prize. 

Low in their chest the mimick troops were lay’d, 


* And peaceful slept the sable hero’s shade. 


own qe oe 











IMITATIONS. 
Luciferis Aurora, tuus pulcherrimus ignis 
Lucet adhuc, Venus, et ceelo mox ultimus exit. 
Vida, ver. 604. 


* A parody of the ‘ast ‘ine in Pope’s translation of the Iliad, 
*¢ And p-aceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade.” 
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I. ODE SINICA. 

VIDES ut agros dulce gemmatos lavet 
Argenteus rivi latex; | 

Virides ut aura stridulo modulamine 
Arundines interstrepat: 

Sic, sic, ameeno cincte virtutum choro 
Princeps, amabiliter nites. 

Ut maximo labore, & arte maxima 
Effingit artifex ebur, 

Sic ad benignitatem amica civium 
Blandé figuras pectora. . 

Ut delicata gemmulam expolit manus 
Fulgore lucentem aureo, 

Sic civitatem mitium gaudes tuam 
Ornare morum lumine. 

O quam verenda micat in oculis lenitas! 
Minantur & rident simul. 

O quanta pulchro dignitas vultu patet, 
Et quantus incessu decor! 

Scilicet, amceno cincte virtutum choro 
Princeps, amabiliter nites. 

Annon per omne, veris instar, seculum 


Memoria florescet tui? 








Il. ODE PERSICA. 
JAM rosa purpureum caput explicat. Adsit, amici, 
Suavis voluptatum cohors: 


Sic moniere senes, 
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Nunc leti sumus; at citius leta avolat stas, 
Quin sacra mutemus mero 
Stragula nectareo? 
Dulcé gemit zephyrus: ridentem mitte puellam, 
Quam molli in amplexu tenens 
Pocula lata bibam, 
Tange chelyn. Szvit fortuna; at mitte querelas; 
Cur non canoros barbiti 
Elicimus modulos? 
En! florum regina nitet rosa, Fundite vini, 
Quod amoris extinguat facem, 
Nectareos latices. 
Suave loquens Philomela vocor: qui fiat ut umbr§ 
Tectus rosarum nexili | 
(Veris avis) taceam? 


Spmomeinaem ceva 


III. ALTERA. 
AFFER scyphos, & dulcé ridentis meri 


Purpureos latices 
Effunde larzitis, puer. 
Nam vinum amvpres lenit adolescentium, 
Difficilesque senum 
Einollit cegritudines. 
Solem merum zemulatur, & lunam calixs 
Nectareis foveat 
Dic luna so'em mp’'ex bus. 
Flammas nitentes sparges vini scilicet 
Fervidioris a juam 


Flammz nitentis emulam, 
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Quéd si rosarum fragilis avolat decor, 
Sparge, puer, liquidas 
Vini rubescentis rosas. 
Si devium Philomela deserit nemus, 
Pocula leta canant | 
Non elaboratum melos. 
* Injuriosz sperne fortunz minas; 
Letaque meestitiam 
Depellat informem chelys. 
Somnus beatos, somnus amplexiis dabit: _, 
Da mihi dulce merum 
Somnum quod alliciat levem. 
Dulce est madere vino. Da calices novos, 
Ut placida madidus 
Oblivione perfruar. 
Scyphum affer alterum, puer, deinde alterum: 
Seu vetitum fucrit, 


Annice, seu licitum, bibam. 
(alamsocymeianigs 
IV. ODE ARABICA. 


AD FABULLUM. 


DULCI tristitiam vino lavere, aut, nitente luna, 
Multa reclines in rosa 
Urgere blandis osculis puellas; 
Aut, dum prata levi pulsat pede delicata virgo 
Comam renodans auream, 
Molli cupidinis tepere flamma: 


Aut, dum blanda aures recreat lyra, floreo sub antro 
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Ad suave zephyrorum melos 
Rore advocati spargier soporis: 
Hec ver purpureum dat gaudia, comis & juventas, 
His, mite dum tempus favet, 
Decet vacare, dumque ridet annus. 
Quicunque aut rerum domini sumus, aut graves coacti 
Curas egestatis pati, 


Debemur asperz, Fabulle, morti. 





V. AD LALIUM. 


VESTIMENTA tuis grata sororibus, 
Et donem lapides, quos vel alit Tagi 
Fluctus, vel celer unda 
Ganges aurifera lavit, 
Lzli, si mea sit dives opum domus: 
Quid mittam addubito. Scilicet haud mea 
Servo carmira blandis 
Nympharum auribus insolens, 
Quarum tw potior pectora candidis 
Niu:ces alloguiis, te potiorem amat 
Muse, utcunque puellz 
Pul-as oliz fides. 
Quin illis acies mittere commodus 
Tor atas meditor, que bicoloribus 
Armis conspiciendz 
Bella innoxia destinant; 
Qualis propter a:yuas aut Lacedzmoni 
Eurotz gelidas, aut Tiberis vada, 


: ~ 
AD LUNAM. S21 
Cornicum manus albis 
Nigrans certat oloribus. 
Cur non sub viridi ludimus ilicis 
Umbra suppositi? Dic veniat genis 
Ridens Lydia pulchris, 
Et saltare decens Chloe: 
Dic reddant mihime. Ludite, virgines; 
Me testudineis aut Venerem modis 
Dicente, aut juvenilis 


Telum dulce Cupidinis. 


- 


oD 
VI. AD LUNAM, 
CCELI dulcé nitens decus, 


Lenta lora manu, Cynthia, corripe: 
Pulchrz tecta peto Chloés, 

Et labrum roseo nectare suavius. _ 
Non predator ut improbus, 

Per sylvas propero, te duce, devias; 
Nec, dum lux radiat tua, 

Ultricem meditor figere cuspidem. 
Quem tu, mitis Amor, semel 

Placatum tepida lenieris face, 
Illum deseruit furor, 

Et telum facili decidit é manu. - 
Nec delicta per & nefas 

Furtiva immeritus gaudia persequor; 
Blanda victa Chloé prece 


Peplum rejiciet purpureum libens. 
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VII. AD VENEREM. 
ORO te teneri blanda Cupidinis 
Mater, cecruleis edita fluctibus, 
Que grati fruticeta accolis Idali, 
Herbosamque Amathunta, & viride Cnidon, 
Oro, Pyrrha, meis cedat amoribus, 
Quz nunc, Tnaria immitior xsculo, 
Meerentis Licini sollicitum melos 
Ridet. Non liquide carmine tibiz, 
Non illam /Eoliis illacrymabilem 
Plectris dimoveat, lenis ut arduam 
Cervicem tepidum flectat ad osculum. 
(Quantum est & vacuis nectar in osculis!) 
Quod si carminibus mitior applicet 
- Aures illa meis, si (rigidum gelu 
‘Te solvente) pari me tepeat face, 
Te propter liquidum fonticuli vitrum, 
Ponam conspicuo marmore lucidam, 
Te cantans Paphiam, teque Amathusiam 
Pellam gramineum ter pede cespitem, 
Tum nigranti hedera & tempora laure& 
Cingam, tunc hilares eliciam modas: 
At nunc me juvenum pratereuntium 
Me ridet comitum ccetus amabilis; 
Et ludens puerorum in plateis cohors _ 
Ostendit digitis nfe, quia langueo 
Demissis oculis, me, quia somnia 
Abrupta haud facili virgine sauciuag 
Monstrant, & viola pallidior gena. 


~ 


‘ 
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Vill. AD EANDEM. 

- PERFIDO ridens Erycina vultu, 

Seu Joci mater, tenerique Amori# 

Seu Psphi regina potens, Cyprique: 
Laetior audis, 

Linque jucundam Cnidon, & coruscum 

Dirigens currum levis huc vocanti, 

Aluc veni, & tecum properet soluto 
Crine Thalia. 

Ja:n venis! nubes placidi serenas 

Passeres findunt; super albicantes 

Dum volant sylvas, celeresque versant 
Leniter alas. 

Rursus ad ceelum fugiunt. Sed alma 

Dulcé subridens facie, loquelam 

Melle conditam liquido jacentis 
Fundis in aurem. 

“ Qua tepes, inquis, Licini, puella, 

“© Lucidis venanti oculis amantes ? 

«* Cur doces meestas resonare lucum, 
“ Care, querelas? 

«© Dona si ridet tua, dona mittet; 

«¢ Sive te molli roseos per hortos 

«© Hinnulo vitat levior, sequetur 
“¢ Ipsa fugacem.”” 

Per tuos oro, dea mitis, ignes, 

Pectus ingrate rigidum Corinnse 

Lenias. Ette, Venus alma, amore 


Forsit Adonis. 
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EX FERDUSII POETA PERSICI POEMATE 
HEROICO. 


SAMUS, ut aurato cinctum diademate regem 
Vidit ovans, excelsa ferebat ad atria gressum; 
Quem rex ad meritos facilis provexit honores, 
Et secum in solio jussit considere cburneo, 
Cezlato rutilanti auro, insertisqie pyropis. 
“Magnanimum affatus tum blanda herod loquela, 
Multa super sociis, super armis multa rogabat, 
Jam, quantos aleret tellus Hyrcana gigantas, 
Jam, qua parta manu nova sit victoria Persis: 
Cui dux hzc memori parens est voce locutus. 
Venimus ad castra hostilis, rex maxime, gentis; 
Gens est dura, ferox; non aspera sxvior errat 
Per dumeta leo, non sylva tigris in atra; 

Non equus in lztis Arabum it velocior agris. 
Ci subito trepidam prevenit rumor in urbem 
Adventare aciem, queruli per tecta, per arces, 
Auditi gemitis, & non letabile murmur: 

Nlicet erata fulgentes casside turmas 

Eduxere viri; pars vastos fusa per agros, 

Pars monte in rigido, aut depressa valle sedebat: 
Horruit zre acies, tantzeque a pulvere nubes 
Exortz, ut pulchrum tegeret jubar atherius sol. 
Quale in arenoso nigrarum colle laborat 
Formicarum agmen, congestaque farra reponit; 
Aut qualis culicum leviter stridentibus alis 
Turba volans, tenues ciet importuna susurros; 


Tales prosiluere. Nepos ante agmina Salmi 
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Cercius emicuit, quo non fuit ardua pinus 

Altior, aut vernaiis excelso in monte cupressus. 
At Persarum artis gelida formidine solvi 

Arguit & tremor, & laxato in corpore pallor: 
Hoc vidi, & valido torquens hastile lacerto 

Per medi:s jussi, duce me, penetrare phalangas; 
Irruit alatus sonipes, ceu torvus in arvis 
/Ethiopum latis elephas, neque sensit habenam: 
Militibus vires redlicre, & pristina virtus. 

Ac velut, undantis cam surgant flumina Nih, 

Et refluant, avidis haud injucunda colonis, 
Pinguia irugiferis implentur fluctibus arva; 

Sic terra innumeris agitata est illa catervis: 

Cum strepitum audierit nostrum, ingentemque fragorem 
Findentis galeas & ferrea scuta bipennis, 

Cercius, horrifico complens Joca vasta boatu, 

In me flexit equum, me crudeli ense petebat, 
Captivumque arcto voluit constringere nodo: 
Frustra; nam, lunans habilem nec segniter arcum, 
Populeas misi duro mucrone sagittas, 
Flammarum ritu, aut per nubila fulminis acti: 

Ille tamen celeri ruit impete, nosqre morantes + 
Increpitat, letum minitans, rigidasve catenas: 

Ut vero accessit violenti turbinis instar, 

Pulsus ut & clypeus clypeo est, & casside cassis 
Illum insurgentem, dirumque infligere vulnus 
Conantem, arripui, qua discolor ilia cinxit 
Balteus, & rutilis subnexa est fibula baccis. 


Strenua tum valido molimine brachia versans 
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E stratis evulsi equitem, qui pronus, inermis, 
Decidit, & rabido frendens campum ore momordit; 
Pectora cui nivea, & ferrata cuspide costas. 
Transfodi, madidam defluxit sanguis in herbam 

' Purpureus, tristisque elapsa est vita sub umbras. 
Haud mora, diffugiunt hostes, ductore peremptoy 
Saxa per & colles; nostris victoria turmis 
Affulsit, czesosque doles, Hyrcania, natos. 
Sic pereant, quicunque tuo, rex optime, sceptroy 
Qui premis imperio stellas, parere recusent! 
Dixit; & heroas Persarum rector ovantes 
Laudibus in coelum tollit; jubet inde beatas 
Instaurari epulas, & pocula dulcia poni: 
Conventum est, textoque super discumbitur auro. 


<a 
ELEGIA ARADICA, 


FULGUR an é dens vibratum nube coruscat? 
An roseas nudat Leila pudica genas? 

Bacciferumne celer fruticetum devorat ignis? 
Siderea an Solimx lumina du!cé micant? 

Nardus an Hageri, an spirant violaria Mecce, 
Candida odoriferis an venit Azza comis? 

Quim juvat ah! patrios memori tenuisse recessis 
Mente, per ignotos dum vagor exul agros? 

Valle sub umbrosa, pallens ubi luget amator, 
Num colit assuetos mollis amica lares? 


Jamne cient raucum prfracta tonitrua murmur 


Montibus, effusz quos rigat imber aqux? 
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An tua, dum fundit primum lux alma ruborem, 
Lympha, Azibe, meam feller, ut ante, sitim? 
Quot mea felices vidistis gaudia, campi, 
Gaudia ve! misero non renovanda mihi? 
Ecquis apud Nagedi lucos aut pascua Tudx 
Pastor amatorum spesque metusque canit¢ 
Ecquis ait, gelida Salz dum valle recumbit, 
« Heu! quid Cademeo in monte sodalis agit 2”” 
Num graciles rident hyemalia frigora myrti? 
Num viret in solitis lotos amata locis? 
Num vernant humiles in aprico colle myricz? 
Ne malus has oculus, ne mala ladat hyemsd 
An mea Alegiades, dulcissima turba, puellz 
Curant, an Zephyris irrita vota dabunt? 
An viridem saliunt, nullo venante, per hortum 
Hinnuleique citi, capreolique leves? 
Visamne umbriferos, loca dilectissima, saltus, 
Ducit ubi facilem keta.Noama chorum? 
Num Daregi ripas patula tegit arbutus umbr’, 
Ah! ‘quoties lacryfnis humida facta meis? 
Grata quis antra colit, nobis absentibus, Amri, 
Antra puellarum quam bene nota gregi? | 
Forsan amatores Meccani in valle reductos 
Absentis .Solimz commeminisse juyat. 
Tempus erit, levibus quo pervigilata cachinnig 
Nox dabit unanim1 gaudia plena choro; 
Quo dulces juvenum spirabit coetus amores, 


Et laetos avid& combibet aure modos, 
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FABULA PERSICA. 


RIGANTE molles imbre campos Persidis, 

E nube in equor lapsa pulvice guttula est; 
Quz, cim reluctans eloqui sinerct pudor, 

* Quid hoc loci? inquit, quid rei misella sum? 
« Quo me repente, ah! quo redactam sentio?” 
Ciim se verecundanti animula sperneret, 

Milam recepit gemmeo concha in sinu; 
Tandemque tenuis aquula facta est unio; 

"Nunc in corona leta Regis emicat, 


Sibi non placere quanta sit virtus, docens. 





AD MUSAM. 
VALE, Camena, blanda cultrix ingeni, 


Virtutis altrix, mater eloquentiz! 
Linquenda alumno est laurus & chelys tuo: 
At tu dearum dulcium dulcissima, 

Seu Suada mavis sive Pitho dicier, 

A te receptus in tua vivam fide: 

Mihi sit, oro, non inutilis toga, 


Nec indiserta lingua, nec turpis manus. 


o ia 


AN 


ESSAY 


ON THE 
POETRY OF THE EASTERN NATIONS. 


ARABIA, I mean that part of it, which we call 
the Happy, and which the Afaticks know by 
the name of % emen, {feems to be the only coun- 
try in the world, in which we can properly lay 
the fcene of paftoral poetry; becaufe no nation 
at this day can vie with the radians in the de- 
- lightfulnefs of their climate, and the fimplicity 
of their manners. ‘There is a valley, indeed, to 
the north of Indoftan, called Cafbmir, which, 
according to an account written by a native of 
it, is a perfect garden, exceedingly fruitful, and 
watered by a thoufand rivulets: but when its in- 
habitants were fubdued by the ftratagem of a 
Mogul prince, they loft their happinefs with 
their liberty, and -4radia retained its old title 
without any rival to difpute it. Thefe are not 
" the fancies of a poet: the beauties of Yemen are 
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proved by the concurrent teftimony of all travel- 
lers, by the defcriptions of it in all the writings 
of Afa, and by the nature and fituation of the 
country itfelf,; which lies between the eleventh 
and fifteenth degrees of northern latitude, under 
a ferene fky, and expofed to the moft favour- 
able influence of the fun; it is enclofed on one 
fide by vaft rocks and deferts, and defended on 
the other by a tempeftuous fea, fo that it feems 
to have been defigned by Providence for the 
moft fecure, as well as the moft beautiful, region 
of the Eaft *. 

Its principal cities are Senaa, ufually confi- 
dered as its metropolis; Zedid, a commercial 
town, that lies in a large plain near the fea of 
Omman; and Aden, {urrounded with pleafant 
gardens and woods, which is fituated eleven 
degrees from the Equator, and feventy-fix from 
the Fortunate Iffands, or Canaries, where the geo- 


* I am at a lofs to conceive, what induced the illuftrious 
Prince Cantemir to contend, that Yemen is properly a part of 
India; for, not to mention Ptolemy, and the other ancients, 
whoconfidered it as 2 province of ‘Arabia, nor to mfift on 
the language of the country, which is pure /rabick, it is de~ 
fcribed by the 4faticks themfelves as a large divifion of that 
peninfula which they call Fezsiratul Arab; and there is no 
more reafon for annexing it to India, becaufe the fea, which 
watfhes one fide of it, is looked upon by fome writers as be- 
' longing to the great Indian ocean, than there would be for 
annexing it to Perfa, becaufe it is bounded on another fide 
by the Perfan gulf. 
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graphers of 4a fix their firft meridian. It is 
obfervable that Aden, in the Eaftern dialects, is 
precifely the fame word with Eden, which we 
apply to the garden of paradife: it has two 
fenfes, according to a flight difference in its pro- 
nunciation; its firft meaning is a fettled abode, — 
its fecond, delight, foftne/s, or tranquillity: the 
word Eden had, probably, one of thefe fenfes in 
the facred text, though we ufe it as a proper 
name. We may alfo obferve in this place that 
Yemen itfelf takes its name from a word, which 
fignifies verdure, and felicity ; for in thofe fultry 
climates, the frefhnefs of the fhade, and the 
coolnefs of water, are ideas almoft infeparable 
from that of happinefs; and this may be a reafon 
why moft of the Oriental nations agree in a tra- 
dition concerning a delightful fpot, where the 
firft inhabitants of the earth were placed before 
their fall. The ancients, who gave the name of 
Eudaimon, or Happy, to this country, either 
meaned to tranflate the word Yemen, or, more 
probably, only alluded to the valuable fpice- 
trees, and balfamick plants, that grow in it, and, 
without {peaking poetically, give a real perfume 
to the air*: now it is certain that all poetry 


* The writer of an old hiftory of the Turki/b Empire fays, 
“¢ The air of Egypt fometimes in fummer is like any /weet pere 
“* fume, and almoft fuffecates the [pirits, caufed by the wind that 
“* brings the odours of the Arabian fpices.” 
R 2 
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receives. a very confiderable ornament from the 
beauty of natural images; as the rofes of Sha- 
yon, the verdure of Carmel, the vines of Er- 
gadd:, and the dew of Hermon,:are the fources of 
many pleafing metaphors and comparifons in the 
facred poetry: thus the odours of Yemen, the 
mufk of Hadramut, and the pearls of Omman, 
fupply the 4raé:an poets with a great variety of 
allufions; and, if the remark of Hermogenes be 
‘guft, that whatever is delightful to the Senfes pro- 
duces the Beautiful when it is defcribed, where 
ean we find fo much beauty as in the Eafern 
poems, which turn chiefly upon the lovelieft ob- 
jets in nature ? 

‘To purfue this topick yet farther: it is an ob- 
fervation of Demetrius of Phbalera, in his ele- 
' gant treatife upon ftyle, that it is not eafy to 
write on agreeable fubjects in a difagreeable 
manner, and that beantiful expreffons naturally 
rife with beautiful images; for which reafon, 
‘ fays he, nothing can be more pleafing than Sap- 
pho's poetry, which contaims the defcription of 
gardens, and banquets, flowers and fruits, foun- 
tains and meadows, nightingales and turtle-doves, 
toves and graces: thus, when fhe {peaks of 2 
_ ftream foftly murmuring among the branches, and 
the Zephyrs playing through the leaves, with a 
found, thet brings on a quiet flumber, her lines 
How without labour as fmoothly as the rivulet 
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fhe defcribes. I may have altered the words of 
Demetrius, as T quote them by memory, but 
this is the general fenfe of his remark, which, if 
it be not rather fpecious than juft, muft induce 
us to think, that the poets of the Ea? may vie 
with thofe of Europe in the graces of their dic- 
tion, as well as in the livelinefs of their images: 
but we muft not believe that the 4radzan poetry 
can pleafe only by its defcriptions of Jeauty; 
fince the gloomy and terrible objects, which 
produce the /ud/ime, when they ate aptly de- 
{cribed, are no where more common than in the 
Defert and Stony Arabia’s; and, indeed, we fee. 
nothing fo frequently painted by the poets 
of thofe countries, as wolves and lions, pre- 
cipices and forefts, rocks and wilderneffes. 

If we allow the natural objets, with which . 
the rads are perpetually converfant, to be 
fublime and beautiful, our next ftep mutt be, 
to confefs that their comparifons, metaphors, 
and allegories are fo likewife; for an allegory 
is a ftring of metaphors, a metaphor is a fhort 
fimile, and the fineft fimilies are drawn from 
natural objects. It is true that many of the 
Eaftern figures are common to other nations, 
but fome of them receive a propriety from the 
manners of the Arabians, who dwell in the 
plains and woods, which would -be loft, if 
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they came from the inhabitants of cities: thus 
the dew of liberality, and the odour of reputation, 
are metaphors ufed by moft people; but they 
are wonderfully proper in the mouths of thofe, 
who have fo much need of being refrefhed by 
the dews, and who gratify their fenfe of {melling 
with the /weecte/? odours in the world. Again; 
it is very ufual in all countries, to make fre- 
quent allufions to the brightnefs of the celeftial 
‘luminaries, which give their light to all; but the 
metaphors taken from them have an additional 
beauty, if we confider them as made by a nation, 
who pafs moft of their nights in the open air, 
or in tents, and confequently fee the moon and 
ftars in their greateft fplendour. This way of 
confidering their poetical figures will give many 
of them a grace, which they would not have 
in our languages: fo, when they compare ¢be 
foreheads of their miftreffes to the morning, their 
locks ta the night, their faces to the fun, to the 
moon, or the bloffoms of jafimine, their cheeks to 
rofes or ripe fruit, their teeth to pearls, hatl- 
fiones, and fnow-drops, their eyes to the flowers 
of the narciffus, their curled bair to black fcor- 
pions, and to hyacinths, their lips to rubies or 
wine, the form of their breafts to pomegranates 
and the colour of them to fnow, their fhape to that 
of a pine-tree, and ther ature to that of a cy= 
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pref, a palm-tree, or a javelin, &e,* thefe 
comparifons, many of which would feem 
forced in our idioms, have undoubtedly a great — 
delicacy in theirs, and affect their minds in a. 
peculiar manner; yet upon the whole their 
fimilies are very juft and ftriking, as that of the 
blue eyes of a fine woman, bathed in tears, to violets 
dropping with dew -+, and that of.a warriour, 
advancing at the head of bis army, to an eagle 
failing through the air, and piercing the clouds 
with bis wings. | 

Thefe are not the only advantages, which 


* See Nowsiri, cited by the very learned Reifke. 
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the natives of radia enjoy above the inha- 
bitants of moft other countries: they preferve to 
_ this day the manners and cuftoms of their an- 
ceftors, whe, by their own account, were fettled 
in the province of Yemen above three thoufand 
years ago; they have never been wholly fub- 
dued by any nation; and though the admiral of 
Sehm the Firft made a defcent on their coaft, 
and exacted a tribute from the people of Aden, 
yet the Arabians only keep up a fhow of alle- 
giance to the Sultan, and act, on every import- 
ait cccafion, in open defiance of his power, 
relying on the fwiftnefs of their horfes, and the 
vaft extent of their forefts, in which an invad- 
ing enemy muft foon perifh: but here I mutt 
be underftood to fpeak of thofe Arabians, who, 
like the old Nomades, dwell conftantly in their 
tents, and remove from place to place according 
to the feafons; for the inhabitants of the cities, 
who traffick with the merchants of Europe in 
‘fpices, perfumes, and coffee, muft have loft a 
great deal of their ancient fimplicity: the others 
have, certainly, retained it; and, except when 
their tribes ate engaged in war, {pend their days 
in watching their flocks and camels, or in re- 
peating their native fongs, which they pour out 
almoft extempore, profeffing a contempt for the 
ftately pillars, and folemn buildings of the cities, 
compared with the natural charms of the coun- 
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try, and the coolnefs of their tents: thus they 
pafs their lives in the higheft pleafure, of which 
they have any conception, in the contemplation 
of the moft delightful objects, and in the enjoy- 
ment of perpetual fpring: for we may apply to 
part of radia that elegant couplet of Waller in 
his poem of the Summer-sfland, 


The gentle spring, that but salutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 


Yet the heat of the fun, which muft be very 
intenfe in a climate fo near the Line, is tem- 
pered by the fhade of the trees, that overhang 
the valleys, and by a number of frefh ftreams, 
that flow down the mountains. Hence it is, 
that almoft all their notions of felicity are taken 
from /refbne/s and verdure: it is a maxim among 
them that the three moft charming objects in 
nature are, * a green meadow, a clear rivulet, 
and a beautiful woman, and that the view of 
thefe objects at the fame time affords the 
greateft delight imaginable. Mahomed was fo 
well acquainted with the maxim of his country- 
men, that he defcribed the pleafures of heaven 
to. them, under the allegory of cool fountains, 
green bowers, and black-eyed girls, as the word 
Hourt \iterally fignifies in 4radick: and in the 
chapter of the Morning, towards the end of his 


* See the life of Tamerlane, publithed by Golius, page 299. 
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Alcoran, he mentions a garden, called Jrem, 
which is no lefs celebrated by the A/atick poets 
than that of the He/perides by the Greeks: it 
was planted, as the commentators fay, by a 
king, named S4edad, and was once feen by an 
Arabian, who wandered very far into the de~ 
ferts in fearch of a loft camel: it was, probably, 
a name invented by the impoftor, as a type of 
a future ftate of happinefs. Now it is certain 
that the genius of every nation ig not a little 
affected by their climate; for, whether it be that 
the immoderate heat difpofes the Eaflern peo- 
ple to a life of indolence, which gives them full 
Jeifure to cultivate their talents, or whether the 
fun has a real influence on the imagination (as 
one would fuppofe that the Ancients believed, 
by their making Apolfo the god of poetry}; 
whatever be the caufe, it has always been re- 
marked, that the 4/aticks excel the inhabitants 
of our colder regions in the livelinefs of their 
_ fancy, and the richnefs of their invention. 

To carry this fubject one ftep farther: as the 
Arabians are fuch admirers of beauty, and as 
they enjoy fuch eafe and leifure, they muft na- 
turally be fufceptible of that paffion, which is 
the true fpring and fource of agreeable poetry; 
and we find, indeed, that /ove has a greater 
fhare in their poems than any other paffion; 
it feems to be always uppermoft in their minds, 
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and there is hardly an elegy, a panegyrick, or 
even a fatire, in their language, which does not © 
begin with the complaints of an unfortunate, or 
the exultations of a fuccefsful, lover. It fome- 
times happens, that the young men of one: tribe 
are in love with the damfels of another; and, as 
the tents are frequently removed on a fudden, ~ 
the lovers are often feparated in the progrefs of 
the courtfhip: hence almoft all the Aradick 
poems open in this manner; the author bewails 
the fudden. departure of his miftrefs, Hinda, 
Maia, Zeineb, or Azza, and defcribes her 
beauty, comparing her to a wanton fawn, that 
plays among the aromatick fhrubs; his friends 
endeavour to comfort him, but he refufes con- 
folation; he declares his refolution of vifiting 
his beloved, though the way to her tribe lie 
through a dreadful wildernefs, or even through 
a den of lions; here he commonly gives a de- 
{cription of the horfe or camel, upon which 
he defigns to go, and thence pafles, by an eafy 
tranfition, to the principal fubje@ of his poem, 
whether it be the praife of his own tribe, or a 
fatire on fhe timidity of his friends, who refufe - 
to attend him in his expedition ; though very 
frequently the piece turns wholly upon love.. 
But it is not fufficient that a nation have a ge- 
nius for poetry, unlefs they have the advantage 
of a rich and beautiful language, that their ex~ 
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preffions may be worthy of their fentiments ; 
the Arabians have this advantage alfo in a high 
degree: their language is expreffive, ftrong, fo~ 
norous, and the moft copious, perhaps, in the 
world; for, as almoft every tribe had many 
words appropriated to itfelf, the poets, for the 
convenience of their meafure, or fometimes for 
their fingular beauty, made ufe of them all, and, 
as the poems became popular, thefe words 
were by degrees incorporated with the whole 
language, like a number of little ftreams, which 
meet together in one channel, and, forming a 
thoft plentiful river, flow rapidly into the fea. 

If this way of arguing 2 prior: be admitted in 
the prefent cafe (and no fingle man has a right 
to infer the merit of the Eajffern poetry from 
the poems themfelves, becaufe no fingle man 
has a privilege of judging for all the reft), if the 
foregoing argument have any weight, we mutt 
conclude that the Arabiazs, being perpetually 
converfant with the moft beautiful objedts, 
{pending a calm and agreeable life in a fine cli- 
mate, being extremely addidted to the fofter paf- 
fions, and having the advantage of a language 
fingularly adapted to poetry, muft be naturally 
excellent poets, provided that their manners and 
' cuftoms be favourable to the cultivation of that 
art; and that they are highly fo, it will not be 
difficult to prove. 
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The fondnefs of the Arabians for poetry, and 
the refpe& which they fhow to poets, would be 
{carce believed, if we were not aflured of it by 
writers of great authority: the principal occa~ 
fions of rejoicing among them, were formerly, 
and, very probably, are to this day, the birth 
of a boy, the foaling of a mare, the arrival of a 
gueft, and the rife of a poet in their tribe: when 
a young 4rabian has compofed a good poem, 
all the neighbours pay their compliments to his 
family, and congratulate them upon having a re- 
lation capable of recording their actions, and of 
recommending their virtues to pofterity. At 
the beginning of the feventh century, the Ara- 
bick language was brought to a high degree af 
perfection by a fort of poetical Academy, that 
ufed to affemble at {tated times, in a place called 
Ocadb, where every poet produced his beft 
compofition, and was fure to meet with the ap- 
plaufe that it deferved: the moft excellent of 
thefe poems were tranfcribed in characters of 
gold upon Egyptian paper, and hung up in the 
temple, whence they were named Modbahebat, . 
or Golden, and Moallakat, or Sufpended: the 
poems of this fort were called Caffeda’s or 
eclogues, *feven of which are preferved in our 
libraries, and are confidered as the fineft that 


* Thefe feven poems, clearly tranfcribed with explanatory 
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were written before the time of Mahomed. The 
fourth of them, compofed by Ledid, is purely 
paftoral, and extremely like the -4/exts of Vir- 
gil, but far more beautiful, becaufe it is more 
agreeable to nature: the poet begins with praif- 
ing the charms of the fair Novdra (a word, which 
in Arabick fignifies a timorous fawn) but in- 
veighs againft her unkindnefs; he then inter- 
weaves a defcription of his young camel, which 
‘he compares for its fwiftnefs to a ftag purfued 
by the hounds; and takes occafion afterwards 
‘to mention his own riches, accomplifhments, 
liberality, and valour, his noble birth, and the 
glory of his tribe: the diction of this poem is 
-eafy and fimple, yet elegant, the numbers flow- 
‘ing and mufical, and the fentiments wonderfully 
natural; as the learned reader will fee by the 
following paflage, which I fhall attempt to imi- 
tate in verfe, that the merit of the poet may not 
be wholly loft in a verbal tranflation: 


But ab! thou know’ft not in what youthful ley 
Our nights, beguil’d with pleafure, fwam away ; 


notes, are among Pocock’s manufcripts at Oxford, No. 164: the 
names of the feven poets are Amralkeisy Tarafa, Zobeir, 
Lebid, Antara, Amru, and Hareth. In the fame colle€tion, 
No. 174, there is a manufcript, containing above forty other 
poems, which had the honour of being fufpended in the tem- 
ple at Mecca: this volume is an ineftimable treafure of an- 
sient Arabick literature. 
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Gay jJongs, and cheerful tales, decetv'd the time, 

And circling goblets made a tuneful chime; 

Sweet was the draught, and fweet the blooming 
maid, | TS 

Who touch'd ber lyre beneath the fragrant fhade ; 

We fip d till morning purpled ev'ry plain; 

The damfels flumber’d, but we fip’d again: 

‘The waking birds, that fung on ev'ry tree 

Their early notes, were not fo blithe as we *. 


The Mahomedan writers tell a ftory of this 
poet, which deferves to be mentioned here: it 
was a cuftom, it feems, among the old xfra- 
déians, for the moft eminent verfifiers to hang up 
fome ¢chofen couplets on the gate of the temple, 
as a publick challenge to their brethren, who 

ftrove to anfwer them before the next meeting 


* In Arabick, 
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at Ocadb, at which time the whole affembly 
ufed to determine the merit of them all, and 
gave fome mark of diftin@ion to the author of 
the fineft verfes. Now Ledid, who, we are told, 
had been a violent oppofer of Mahomed, fixed a 
‘poem on the gate, beginning with the following 
diftich, in which he apparently meaned to re- 
flec&t upon the new religion: dre not all things 
vain, which come not from God? and will not all 
honours decay, but thofe, which He confers *? 
‘Thefe lines appeared fo fublime, that none of 
the poets ventured to anfwer them ; till Mado- 
med, who was himfelf a poet, having compofed a 
new chapter of his A/coran (the fecond, I think), 
placed the opening of it by the fide of Lebid’s 
poem, who no fooner read it, than he declared 
it to be fomething divine, confeffed his own in- 
feriority, tore his verfes from the gate, and 
embraced the religion of his rival; to whom he 
was afterwards extremely ufeful in replying to 
the fatires of Amralkeis, who was continually 
attacking the doctrine of Mahomed: the Afaticks 
add, that their lawgiver acknowledged fome 
time after, that no heathen poet had ever pre- 


* In Arabick, — 
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diced a nobler diftich than that of Lebid juft 
quoted. | 
' There are a few other collections of ancient 
Arabick poetry; but the moft famous of them 
‘1s called Hama/fa, and contains a number of epi-~ 
grams, odes, and elegies, compofed on various 
Occafions: it was compiled by 44u Teman, who 
was an excellent poet’ himfelf, and ufed to fay, 
that jine fentiments delivered in profe were like 
gems feattered at random, but that, when they 
were confined in a poetical meafure, they refem- 
bled bracelets and ftrings of pearls *. When the 
religion arid language of Mahomed were {pread 
over the greater part of 44a, and the maritime 
countries of /rica, it became a fafhion for the 
poets of Perfia, Syria, Egypt, Mauritania, and 
even of Lartary, to write in Arabick; and the 
moft beautiful verfes in that idiom, compofed 
by the brighteft genius’s of thofe nations, are to 
be feen in a large mifcellany, entitled Yaterma; 
though many of their works are tranfcribed fe. 
parately: it will be needlefs to fay much on the 
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poetry of the Syrians, Tartarians, and Africans, 
fince moft of the arguments, before ufed in fa- 
vour of the 4rabs, have equal weight with re- 
{pect to the other Mahomedans, who have done — 
little more than imitate their ftyle, and adopt 
their expreflions; for which reafon alfo I fhalk 
dwell the fhorter time on the genius and man- 
ners of the Perfans, Turks, and Indians. 

The great empire, which we call PERSIA, is 
known to its natives by the name of Iran; fince 
the word Perfia belongs only to a particular 
province, the ancient Perfs, and is very impro- 
perly applied by us to the whole kingdom: but, 
in comphance with the cuftom of our geogra- 
_ phers, I thall give the name of Perfa to that 
celebrated country, which lies on one fide be- 
tween the Ca/pian and Indian feas, and extends 
on the other from the mountains of Candabar, 
or Paropamifus, to the confluence of the rivers 
Cyrus and Araxes, containing about twenty de- 
prees from fouth to north, and rather more 
from eaft to welt. 

In fo vaft a tract of land there muft needs be 
a great variety of climates: the fouthern pro- 
vinces are no lefs unhealthy and fultry, than 
thofe of the north are rude and unpleafant; but 
in the interior parts of the empire the air is 
mild and temperate, and, from the beginning of 
May to September, there is fcarce a cloud to be 
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feen in the fky: the remarkable calmnefs of the 
fummer nights, and the wonderful fplendour of 
the moon and ftars in that country, often tempt 
the Perfians to fleep on the tops of their houfes, 
which are generally flat, where they cannot but 
obferve the figures of the conftellations,. and the 
various appearances of the heavens; and this 
may in fome meafure account for the perpetual 
allufions of their poets, and rhetoricians, to the 
beauty of the heavenly bodies. We are apt to 
cenfure the oriental ftyle for being fo full of me- 
taphors taken from the fun and moon: this is 
_ afcribed by fome to the bad tafte of the Afaticks; 
the works of the Perfians, {ays M. de Voltaire, 
are like the titles of their kings, in which the fun 
and moon are often introduced: but they do not 
reflect, that every nation has a fet of images, 
and expreffions, peculiar to itfelf, which arife 
from the difference of its climate, manners, and 
hiftory. There feems to be another reafon for 
the frequent allufions of the Perfans to the fun, 
which may, perhaps, be traced from the old 
language and popular religion of their country: 
thus Mibridéd, or Mithridates, fignifies the gif? 
ef the fun, and anfwers to the T4eodorus and 
Diodati of other natiors. As to the titles of the 
Eaffern monarchs, which feem, indeed, very 
extravagant to our ears, they are merely formal, 
and no lefs void of meaning than thofe of 
8 2 
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_European princes, in which ferenity and bighnefs 
‘are often attributed to the moft gloomy and /ow- 
minded of men. 

_ The midland ‘provinces of Perfia abound in 
fruits and flowers of almoft every kind, and, 

with proper culture, might be made the garden 
of Afia: they are not watered, indeed, by any 
confiderable river, fince the TZzg7is and Eu- 
pdrates, the Cyrus and Araxes, the Oxus, and 
the five branches of the Indus, are at the far- 
theft limits of the kingdom; but the natives, 
who have a turn for agriculture, fupply that de- 
fect by artificial canals, which fufficiently tem- 
per the drynefs of the foil; but in faying they 
jupply that defect, I am falling into a common 
error, and reprefenting the country, not as it zs 
at prefent, but as it was a century ago; for a 
long feries of civil wars and maffacres have 
now deftroyed the chief beauties of Perfia, by 
{tripping.it of its moft induftrious inhabitants. 

_ The fame difference of climate, that affects 

the air and foil of this extenfive country, gives 
a variety alfo to the perfons and temper of its 
natives: in fome provinces they have dark com- 
plexions, and harfh features; in others they are 
exquifitely fair, and well made; in fome others, 
nervous: and robuft: but. the general character 
of the nation is that foftne/s, and love of pleafure, 
that zudolence, and effeminacy, which have made 
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them an eafy prey to all the weftern and north- 
ern {warms, that have from time to time in- 
vaded them. Yet they are not wholly void of 
martial fpirit; and, if they are not naturally 
barve, they are at leaft extremely docile, and 
might, with proper difcipline, be made excellent 
foldiers: but the greater part of them, in the 
fhort intervals of peace that they happen to en- 
joy, conftantly fink into a ftate of inactivity, 
and pafs their lives in a pleafurable, yet ftudi- 
ous retirement; and this may be one reafon, 
why Perfia has produced more writers of every 
kind, and chiefly poets, than all Europe together, 
fince their way of life gives them leifure to 
purfue thofe arts, which cannot be cultivated to 
advantage, without the greateft calmnefs and fe- 
renity of mind. ‘There is a manufcript at Ox- 
ford*, containing the fives of an hundred and 
| thirtyjive of the fineft Perfian poets, moft of 
whom left very ample collections of their poems 
behind them: but the verfifiers, and moderate 
poets, if Horace will allow any fuch men to ex- 
ift, are without number in Perfa. 

_ This delicacy of their lives and fentiments 
has infenfibly affected their language, and ren- 
dered it the fofteft, as it is one of the richeft, in 


* In Hyperoo Bodl. 128. There is a prefatory difcourfe to 
this curious work, which comprifes the lives of ten Arabian 
poets. : 
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the world: it is not poffible to convince the 
reader of this truth, by quoting a paflage from a 
Perfian poet in European charatters; fince the 
fweetnefs of found cannot be determined by. the 
fight, and many words, which are foft and 
mufical in the mouth of a Perfen, may ap- 
pear harth to our eyes, with a number of confo- 
nants and gutturals: it may not, however, be 
abfurd to fet down in this place, an Ode of the 
poet Hafer, which, if it be not fufficient to 
prove the delicacy of his language, will at leaft 
fhow the l:velinefs of his poetry. 


Mi bad nesimi yardari, 

‘ Zan nefbei mufbcbar dari: 
Linhar mecun diraz-defti t 
Ba turret o che cdr dari? 
Ai gul, to cuja wa ruyi xeibafh, 
O taza, wa to kharbar dari. 
Nerkes, to cujd wa chefomi meftefb2 
O ferkhofh, wa to kbumér dari. 
Li feru, to ba kaddt bulendefb, 
Der bagh che tytebdr dari? 
Ai akl, to ba wujtids ifbkefb 
De deft che ik’tiyar dari ? 
Riban, to cua wa khatti febzefh? 
O mufbc, wa to ghubér dari. 
Ruzi bures bewafli Hafiz, 
Gher takati yntizdr dari, 


_ 
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That is, word for word, O fweet gale, thou 
beareft the fragrant fcent of my beloved; thence it 
is that thou baft this mufey odour. Beware! do 
not fleal: what haft thou to do with ber treffes? 
O rofe, what art thou, to be compared with her 
bright face? She is frefh, and thou art rough 
with thorns. O narciffus, what art thou in com- 
parifon of ber languifbing eye? Her eye is only 
Seepy, but thou art fick and faint. O pine, com- 
pared with ber graceful flature, what honour haft 
thon in the garden? O wifdom, what would 
thou choofe, if to choofe were in thy power, in per- 
Jerence to ber love? Q fweet bafil, what art 
thou, to be compared with ber frefh cheeks? They 
are perfect mujk, but thou art foon withered, 
Come, my beloved, and charm Hafez with thy 
prefence, if thou canft but fay with him for a 
Jingle day. This little fong is not unlike a fon- 
net afcribed to Shakef/peare, which deferves to 
be cited here, as a proof that the Eaftern ima- 
gery is not fo differemt from the European as 
‘we ate apt to imagine. 


The forward violet thus did I chide: 

“ Sweet thief! whence didf thou fteal thy [weet 
that {mells, 

“* If not from my love's breath? The purple pride, 

“ Which on thy foft cheek for complexion dwells, 

+ In my love's veins thou haft too grofsly dyed.” 
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The lily I condemned for thy band, 

And buds of marjoram bad ftol’n thy batr ; 
The rofes fearfully on thorns did fland, — 
One blufoing fhame, another white defpair; 

A third, nor red nor white, bad fiol’n of both, 
And to bis robb'ry bad annex'd thy breath; 
But fir bis theft, in pride of all brs growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flow’rs I noted, yet I none could fee, 

But Sent or colour it had ftol’n from thee. 
Shake/peare's Poems, p. 207, 


The Perfian ftyle is faid to be ridiculoufly 
bombaft, and this fault is imputed to the flavith 
{pirit of the nation, which is ever apt to mag- 
nify the objects that are placed above it: there 
are bad writers, to be fure, in every country, 
and as many in fa as elfewhere; but if we 
take the pains to learn the Perfan language, we 
fhall find that thofe authors, who are generally 
efteemed in Perfia, are neither flavith in their 
fentiments, nor ridiculous in their expreffions: 
of which the following paflage in a moral wark 
of Sadi, entitled Boftan, or, The Garden, will be 
a fufficient proof. J have heard that hing 
Nufbirvan, suf before bis death, {poke thus to his 
fon Hormuz: Be a guardian, my fon, to the poor 
and belplefs; and be not confined in the chains of 
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thy own indolence, No one can be at eafe in thy 
dominion, while thou feekeft only thy private reft, 
and fayeft, It is enough. A wife man will not 
approve the fhepherd, who fleeps, while the wolf 
ss in the fold. Go, my fon, protect thy weak and 
andigent people; fince through them ts a king raif- 
ed to the diadem. The poeple are the root, and 
the king 1s the tree that grows from it;. and 
the tree, O my fon, derives its ftrength from the 
root *, | oe 

_ Are thefe mean fentiments, deljvered in 
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pompous language? Are they not rather wor- 
thy of our moft {pirited writers?: And do they 
not convey a fine leflon for a young king? 
Yet Sadi’s poems are highly efteemed at Con- 
fiantinople, and at [/paban; though, a century or 
two ago, they would have been fuppreffed in 
Europe, for fpreading with too ftrong a glare 
the light of liberty and reafon. 

As to the great Epick poem of Ferduf, 
which was compofed in the tenth century, it 
would require a very long treatife, to explain all 
its beauties with a minute exanefs.' The 
whole collection of that poet’s works is called 
Shabndma, and contains the hiftory of Perfa, 
from the earlieft times to the invafion of the 
Arabs, in a feries of very noble, poems; the 
longeft and moft regular of which is an heroick 
poem of one great and interefting a@tion, name- 
ly, the delivery of Perfia by Cyrus from the op- 
preflions of Afrafab, king of the Tran/oxan 
Tartary, who being affifted by the emperors of 
India and China, together with all the demons, 
giants. and enchanters of fa, had carried his 
conquefts very far, and become exceedingly 
formidable to the Perfans. This poem is 
longer than the Jad; the charaCters in it are vari- 
ous and ftriking; the figures bold and animated ; 
and the diction every where fonorous, yet no- 
ble; polithed, yet full of fire. “A great profu~ 
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fion of Jearning has been thrown away by fome 

criticks, in comparing Homer with the heroick 

poets, who have fucceeded him; but it requires 

very little judgment to fee, that no fucceeding 

poet whatever can with any propriety be com- 

pared with Homer: that great father of the Gre- 

cian poetry and literature, had a genius too 

fruitful and comprehenfive to let any of the 

ftriking parts of nature efcape his obfervation ; 

and the poets, who have followed him, have 

done little more than tranfcribe his images, and 

give a new drefs to his thoughts. ‘Whatever 

elegance and refinements, therefore, may have 

been introduced into the works of the moderns, 

the fpirit and invention of Homer have ever 

eontinued without a rival: for which reafons I 

am far from pretending to affert that the poet 

of Perfia is equal to that of Greece; but there is 

certainly a very great refemblance between the 

works of thofe extraordinary men: both drew 

their images from nature herfelf, without catch- 
ing them only by reflection, and painting, in 

the manner of the modern poets, the stken:/s of 
a likenefs; and both poffefled, in an eminent 

degree, that rich and creative invention, which is 
the very foul of poetry. 

_ As the Perfans borrowed their poetical mea- 
fures, and the forms of their poems, from the 
Arabians, fo the TURKS, when they had car- 
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ried their arms into Mefopotamia and Affyria, 
took their numbers and their tafte for poetry 
from the Perfans; 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agrefti Latzo, 


In the fame manner as the Greek compofitions 
were the models of all the Roman writers, fo 
were thofe of Perfa imitated by the Turks, who 
. confiderably polifhed and enriched their lan- 
guage, naturally barren, by the number of fim- 
ple and compound words, which they adopted 
from the Perfan and Arabick.. Lady Wortley 
Montague very juftly obferves, that we want 
thofe compound words, which are very frequent 
and firong in the Turkifb language; but her in- 
terpreters led her into a miftake in explaining 
one of them, which fhe tranflates fag-eyed, and 
thinks @ very ively image of the fire and indif- 
ference in the eyes of the royal bride: now it 
never entered into the mind of an Afatick to 
compare his miftrefs’s eyes to thofe of a ftag, or 
to give an image of their fre and indifference ; 
the Turks mean to exprefs that fud//ne/s, and, at 
the fame time, that j/oft and languifhing luftre, 
which is peculiar to the eyes of their beautiful 
women, and which by no means refembles the 
unpleafing wildnefs in thofe of a ftag. The 
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original epithet, I fuppofe, was * 44% chefhm, 
or, with the eyes of a young fawn: now I take 
the Ji to be the fame animal with the Gazdf 
of the 4rabians, and the Za: of the Hebrews, 
to which their. poets allude in almoft every 
page. I have feen one of thefe animals; it is a 
kind of antelope, exquifitely beautiful, with 
eyes uncommonly black and large. This is the 
fame fort of roe, to which So/omon alludes in 
this delicate fimile: TAy two breafts are lke two 
young roes, that are twins, which play among the 
bites. 

A very polite {cholar, who has lately tranflated 
fixteen Odes of Hafz, with learned illuftrations, 
blames the Turkis/h poets for copying the Per- 
fians too fervilely: but, furely, they are not 
more blameable than Horace, who not only 
imitated the meafures and expreflions of the 
Greeks, but even tranflated, almoft word for 
word, the brighteft paflages of A/ceus, Ana- 
creon, and others; he took lefs from Pindar than 
from the reft, becaufe the wildnefs of his num- 
bers, and the obfcurity of his allufions, were by 


* This epithet feems to anfwer to the Greek inxwaic, 
which our grammarians properly interpret Que nigris oculis 
decora eff et venufia: if it were permitted to make any inno- 
vations in a dead language, we might exprefs the Zurki/b ad- 
jective by the word dsexwms, which would, I dare fay, have 
founded agreeably to the Greeks themfelves. 
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no means fuitable to the genius of the Latiz 
language : and this may, perhaps, explain his 
ode to Fulus Antonius, who might have ad- 
viied him to ufe more of Pizdar’s manner in 
celebrating the viciories of ugu/ius. What- 
ever we may think of this objection, it is cer- 
tain that the Turki/h empire has produced a 
great number of poets; fome of whom had 
no {mall merit in their way: the ingenious au- 
thor juft mentioned affured me, that the Turkifh 
fatires of Rubi Bagdad: were very forcible and 
ftriking, and he mentioned the opening of one 
of them, which feemed not unlike the manner 
of Fuvenal. At the beginning of the laft cen- 
tury, a work was publithed at Con/tantinople, 
containing the fineft verfes of jive hundred and 
forty-nine Turkifh poets, which proves at leaft 
that they are fingularly fond of this art, what- 
ever may be our opinion of their fuccefs in it. 
The defcendants of Yamerlaxe carried into 
India the language and poetry of the Perfans; 
and the Jndian poets to this day compofe their 
verfes in imitation of them.- The beft of their 
works, that have pafled through my hands, are 
thofe of Huzeim, who lived fome years ago at 
Benires, with a great reputation for his parts 
and learning, and was known to the Engi/b, 
who relided there, by the name of the PAilo- 
Jipher. THis poems are elegant and lively, and 
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one of them, on the departure of his friends, 
would fuit our language admirably well, but it 
is too long to be inferted in this effay. The 
Indians are foft and voluptuous, but artful and 
infincere, at leaft to the Europeans, whom, to 
fay the truth, they have had no great reafon of 
late years to admire for the oppofite virtues: 
but they are fond of poetry, which they learned 
from the Perfians, and may, perhaps, before the 
clofe of the century, be as fond of a more for- 
midable art, which they will learn from the 
Englifb. 

I muft requeft, that, in beftowing thefe 
praifes on the writings of 4a, I may not be 
thought to derogate from the merit of the Greek 
and Latin poems, which have juftly been ad- 
mired in every age; yet I cannot but think that 
our European poetry has fubfifted too long on the 
perpetual repetition of the fame images, and 
- inceffant allufions to the fame fables: and it has 
been my endeavour for feveral years to inculcate 
this truth, that, ifthe principal writings of the 
Afiaticks, which are repofited in our publick 
libraries, were printed with the ufual advantage 
of notes and illuftrations, and if the languages of 
the Ea/fern nations were ftudied in our great fe- 
minaries of learning, where every other branch 
of ufeful knowledge is taught to perfection, a 
new and ample field would be opened for fpecu- 
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lation; we fhould have a more extenfive infight 
into the hiftory of the human mind; we fhould be 
furnifhed with a new fet of images and fimi- 
litudes; and a number of excellent compofitions 
would be brought to light, which future fcho- 
lars might explain, and future poets might imi~ 
tate. 


ESSAY 


THE ARTS, 


COMMONLY CALLED IMITATIVE. 





IT is the fate of thofe maxims, which have 
been thrown out by very eminent writers, to 
be received implicitly by moft of their followers, 
and to be repeated a thoufand times, for no 
_ other reafon, than becaufe they once dropped 
from the pen of a fuperior genius: one of thefé 
is the affertion of Ariffotle, that all poetry con- 
jifts in imitation, which has been fo frequently 
echoed from author to author, that it: would 
feem a kind of arrogance to controvert it; for 
almoft all the philofophers and criticks, who 
have written upon the fubject of poetry, mufck, 
and paimting, how little foever they may agree 
in fome points, feem of one mind in confider- 
ing them as arts merely smfative: yet it muft be 
clear to any one, who examines what paffes in 
his own mind, that he is affected by the fineft 
VOL, VIII. tT 
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poems, pieces of mufick, and pictures, upon a 
principle, which, whatever it be, is entirely dif- 
tinct from imitation. M. le Batteux has at- 
tempted to prove that all the fine arts have a 
relation to this common principle of smitating : 
but, whatever be faid of painting, it is probable, 
that poetry and mufick had a nobler origin; and, 
if the firft language of man was not both 
poetical and mufical, it is certain, at leaft, that 
in countries, where no kind of smitation feems 
to be much admired, there are poets and mu/f- 
cians both by nature and by art: as in fome 
Mabhometan nations; where fculpture and paint- 
ing are forbidden by the laws, where dramatick 
poetry of every fort is wholly unknown, yet, 
where the pleafing arts, of exprefing the paffions 
in verfe, and of enforcing that expreffion by me- 
lody, are cultivated to a degree of enthufiafm. It 
fhall be my endeavour in this paper to prove, 
that, though poetry and mu/fick have, certainly, 
a power of zmitating the manners of men, and 
feveral objeCts in nature, yet, that their greateft 
effect is not produced by imitation, but by a 
very different principle; which muft be fought 
for in the deepeft recefles of the human mind. 
To ftate the queftion properly, we muft have 
a clear notion of what we mean by poetry and 
mufick; but we cannot give a precife definition 
of them, till we have made a few previous re- 
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marks on their origin, their relation to each 
other, and their difference. _ 

It feems probable then that poetry was ori~ 
ginally no more than a ftrong and animated 
expreffion of the -human paffions, of joy and 
grief, love and bate, adm:ration and anger, fome- 
times pure and unmixed, fometimes varioufly 
modified and combined: for, if we obferve the 
votce and accents of a perfon affefted by any of 
the violent paffions, we fhall perceive fome- 
thing in them very nearly approaching to ca- 
dence and meafure; which is remarkably the 
cafe in the language of a vehement Orator, 
whofe talent is chiefly converfant about praz/¢ 
or cenfure; and we may collect from feveral 
paflages in Tully, that the fine fpeakers of_old 
Greece and Rome had a fort of rhythm in their 
fentences, lefs regular, but not lefs melodious, 
than that of the poets. 

If this idea be juft, one would fuppofe that 
the moft ancient fort of poetry confifted in 
praijing the Deity; for if we conceive a being, 
created with all his faculties and fenfes, endued 
with fpeech and reafon, to open his eyes ina 
moft delightful plain, to view for the firft time . 
the ferenity of the fky, the fplendour of the 
fun, the verdure of the fields and woods, the 
glowing colours of the flowers, we can hardly 

believe it poffible, that“he fhould refrain fom 
T 2 
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burfting into an extafy of joy, and pourigg his 
praifes to the creator of thofe wonders, and the 
author of his happiness. ‘This hind of poetry is 
ufed in all nations; but as it is the fublimelt of 
all, when it is applied to its true objet, fo it 
‘has often been perverted to impious purpofes 
by pagans and idolaters: every one knows that 
the dramatick poetry of the Europeans took its 
rife from the fame fpring, and was no more at 
firft than a fong in praife of Bacchus; fo that 
‘the only fpecies of poetical compofition (if we 
except the Epick) which can in any fenfe be 
called smttative, was deduced from a natural 
emotion of the mind, in which zmstation could 
not be at all concerned. 

The next fource of poetry was, probably, 
Jove, or the mutual inclination, which naturally 
fubfifts between the fexes, and is founded upon 
perfonal beauty: hence arofe the moft agreeable 
‘odes, and love-fongs, which we admire in the 
‘works of the ancient lyrick poets, not filled, 
‘like our /onnets and madrigals, with the infipid 
babble of darts, and Cupids, but fimple, tender, 
natural; and confifting of fuch unaffected en- 
dearments, and mild complaints, 


* Teneri sdegni, e placide e tranquille 
Repulse, e cari vezzi, e liete paci, 


* Two lines of Taff. 
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as we may fuppofe to have pafied between the 
firft lovers in a ftate of innocence, before the 
refinements of fociety, and the reftraints, 
which they introduced, had made the paffion of 
Jove fo fierce, and impetuous, as it is faid to 
have been in Dido, and certainly was in Sappho, 
if we may take her own word for it *. 

The grief which the firft inhabitants of the 
earth muft have felt at the death of their 
deareft friends, and relations, gave rife to an- 
other fpecies of poetry, which originally, per, 
haps, confifted of fhort drges, and was after- 
wards lengthened into e/egies. 

As foon as vice began to prevail in the 
world, it was natural for the wife and virtuous 
to exprefs their dete/tation of it in the ftrongeft 
manner, and to fhow their refentment againft © 
the corrupters of mankind: hence moral poetry 
‘was derived, which, at firft, we find, was fe- 
vere and paffionate ; but was gradually melted 
down into cool precepts of morality, or exhor- 
tations to virtue: we may reafonably conjecture 
that Epick poetry had the fame origin, and that 
the examples of heroes and kings were intro- 
duced, to illuftrate fome moral truth, by fhow- 
ing the lovelinefs and advantages of virtue, or 
the many misfortunes that flow from vice. 


* See the ode of Sappho quoted by Longinus, and tranflated 
by Boileau. 
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Where there is vice, which is deteftadle in ite 
felf, there muft be Sate, fince the flrongeft ants~ 
pathy in nature, as Mr, Pope afferted in his 
writings, and proved by his whole life, /udffts 
| between the good and the bad: now this paflion 
was the fource of that poetry, which we call 
Satire, very improperly, and corruptly, fince the 
Satire of the Romans was no more than a moral 
piece, which they entitled Satura or Satyra*, 
intimating, that the poem, like a d/h of frutt 
and corn offered to Ceres, contained a variety 
and plenty of fancies and figures; whereas the 
"true invediives of the ancients were called Jami, 
of which we have feveral examples in Catullus, 
- and in the Epodes of Horace, who imitated the 
very meafures and manner of 4rchilochus, 

Thefe are the principal fources of poetry; and 
of mufick alfo, as it thal] be my endeavour to 
fhow: but it is firft neceflary to fay a few 
words on the nature of found; a very copious 
fubje&, which would require a long differtation 
to be accurately difcuffed. Without entering 
into a difcourfe on the vibrations of chords, or 
the undulations of the air, it will be fufficient for 
our purpofe to obferve that there is a great dif- 
ference between @ common found, and a mujfical 
found, which confifts chiefly in this, that the 


* Some Latin words were {pelled either with an « or a 5, 
as Sulla or Sylla, 
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former is fimple and entire in itfelf.like a poenr, 
while the latter is always accompanied with 
other founds, without ceafing to be one; like 
a circle, which is an entire figure, though it is — 
generated by a multitude of points flowing, 
at equal diftances, round a common centre, 
Thefe acceflory founds, which are caufed by the 
aliquots of a fonorous body vibrating at once, 
are called Harmonicks, and the whole fyftem of 
modern Harmony depends upon them; though 
it were eafy to prove that the fyftem is unna- 
tural, and only made tolerable to the ear by habit: 
for whenever we {trike the perfe& accord on a 
harpfichord or an organ, the harmonicks of the 
third and fifth have alfo their own harmonicks, 
which are diffonant from the principal note: 
thefe horrid diffonances are, indeed, almoft 
overpowered by the natural harmonicks of the 
principal chord, but that does not prove them 
agreeable, Since nature has given us a delight- 
ful harmony of her own, why fhould we de- 
{troy it by the additions of art? It is like think. 
ing 
-——-— to paint the lily, 
And add a perfume to the violet. 

Now let us conceive that fome vehement 
paffion is exprefled in ftrong words, exactly 
meafured, and pronounced, im @ common votce, 
in juft cadence, and with proper accents, fuch 
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an expreffion of the paffion will be genuine 
poetry; aad the famous ade of Sappho is al- 
lowed to be fo in the ftriéteft fenfe ; but if the 
fame ode, with all its natural accents, were ex 
preffed in a mufical voice (that is, in founds ac~ 
companied with their Harmonicks), if it were 
fung in due time and meafure,. in a fimple and 
pleafing tune, that added force to the words 
without ftifling them, it would then be pure 
and original mufick; not merely foothing to the 
ear, but affeCting to the heart; not an imitation 
of nature, but the voice of nature herfelf. But 
there is another point in which mufck muft res 
femble poetry, or it will lofe a confiderable part 
of its effet: we all muft have obferved, that a 
{peaker, agitated with paffion, or an ator, who. 
is, indeed, frilly an imitator, are perpetually 
changing the tone and pitch of their voice, as 
_ the fenfe of their words varies: it may be worth 
while to examine how this variation is ex- 
prefied in mufck. Every body knows that the 
mufical fcale confifts of feven notes, above 
which we find a fucceffion of fimilar founds re~ 
peated in the fame order, and above that, other 
fucceflions, as far as they can be continued by 
the human voice, or diftinguifhed by the hu- 
man ear: now each of thefe feven founds has 
no more meaning, when it is heard feparately, 
than a fingle letter of the alphabet would have; 
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and it is only by their fucceffion, and their re- 
_Jation to one principal found, that they take 
any rank in the fcale; or differ from each other, 
except as they are graver, or more acute: but ‘ 
in- the regular fcale each interval afflumes a 
proper character, and every note ftands related 
to the firft or principal one by various propor- 
tions. Now a /fertes of founds relating to one 
leading note is called a mode, or a tone, and, as 
. there are twelve femitones in the fcale, each of 
which may be made in its turn the leader of a 
mode, it follows that there are twelve modes; | 
and each of them has a peculiar character, arif 
ing from the pofition of the modal note, and 
from fome minute difference in the ratio’s, as of 
81 to 80, or a comma; for there are fome in- 
tervals, which cannot eafily be rendered on our 
inftruments, yet have a furprizing effect in mo- 
dulation, or in the tranfitions from one mode to 
another. 

The modes of the ancients are faid to have 
had a wonderful effect over the mind; and 
Plato, who permits the Dorzaz in his imaginary 
republick, on account of its calmnefs and gra- 
vity, excludes the Lydian, becaufe of its languid, 
tender, and effeminate character: not that any 
feries of mere founds has a power of raifing 
or foothing the paffions, but each of thefe 
modes was appropriated to a particular kind of 
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poetry, and a particular inftrument; and the 
chief of them, as the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
Tonian, Eohan, Locrian, belonging originally to 
the nations, from which they took their names : 
thus the Pdrygian mode, which was ardent and 
impetuous, was ufually accompanied with trum- 
pets, and the Mixolydian, which, if we believe 
Ariffoxenus, was invented by SappSo, was pro- 
bably confined to the pathetick and tragick 
ftyle : that thefe modes had a relation to poetry, 
as well as to mu/ick, appears from a fragment of 
Lafus, in which he fays, I fing of Ceres, and 
ber daughter Melibea, the confort of Pluto, in 
the Eshan mode, full of gravity; and Pindar 
‘calls one of his Odes an Eoshan fong. If the 
Greeks {urpafled us in the ftrength of their mo- 
dulations, we have an advantage over them 
in our minor fcale, which fupplies us with 
twelve new modes, where the two femitones 
are removed from their natural pofition between 
the third and fourth, the feventh and eighth 
notes, and placed between the fecond and third, 
the fifth and fixth; this change of the femitones, 
by giving a minor third to the moda/ note, 
foftens the general expreffion of the mode, and 
adapts it admirably to fubjects of grief and af- 
fisétion: the minor-mode of D is tender, that of 
C, with three flats, plaintive, and that of F, 
with four, pathetick and mournful to the high- 
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eft degree, for which reafon it was chofen by 
the excellent Pergolefi in his Stabat Mater. 
Now thefe twenty-four modes, artfully inter- 
woven, and changed as often as the fentiment 
changes, may, it is evident, exprefs all the va- 
riations in the voice of a fpeaker, and give an ad- 
ditional beauty to the accents of a poet. Con- 
fiftently with the foregoing principles, we may 
define original and native poetry to be the lan- 
guage of the violent paffions, expreffed in exaét 
meafure, with trong accents and fignificant words; 
and true mufick to be no more than poetry, dels- 
vered in a fuccefion of harmonious founds, fo difpofed 
as to pleafe the ear. It is in this view only that 
we muft confider the mufick of the ancient 
Greeks, or attempt to account for its amazing 
effects, which we find related by the graveft 
hiftorians, and philofophers; it was wholly 
‘paffionate or defcriptive, and fo clofely united 
to poetry, that it never obftructed, but always 
increafed its influence; whereas our boafted har-~ 
mony, with all its fine accords, and numerous 
parts, paints nothing, expreffes nothing, fays 
nothing to the Heart, and confequently can only 
give more or lefs pleafure to one of our fenfes; 
and no reafonable man will ferioufly prefer a 
tranfitory pleafure, which muft foon end in fa- 
tiety, or even in difguft, to a delight of the foul, 
arifing from fympathy, and founded on the na- 
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tural paffions, always lively, always interefting, 
always tranfporting. ‘The old divifions of mu- 
fick into celeffial and earthly, divine and Auman, 
ative and contemplative, intellective and oratorial, 
were founded rather upon metaphors, and chi- 
merical analogies, than upon any real diftinc- 
tions in nature; but the want of making a dif- 
tinGtion between mujfick of mere founds, and the 
miufick of the paffons, has been the. perpetual 
fource of confufion and contradictions both 
among the ancients and the moderns: nothing 
can be more oppofite in many points than the fyf- 
tems of Rameau and Tartini, one of whom afferts 
that melody fprings from harmony, and the 
other deduces harmony from melody; and both 
are in the right, if the firft {peaks only of that 
mufick, which took its rife from the multiplicity 
of founds heard at once in the fonorous body, and 
the fecond, of that, which rofe from the accents 
and inflexions of the human voice, animated by the 
paffions: to decide, as Rouffeau fays, whether of 
thefe two fchools ought to have the preference, 
we need only afk a plain queftion, Was the 
voice made for the inftruments, or the inftru- 
ments for the voice? 

In defining what true poetry ought to be, ace 
cording to our principles, we have defcribed 
what it really was among the Hebrews, the 
» Greeks and Romans, the Arabs and Perfians. 
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The lamentation of David, and his facred odes, 
or pfalms, the fong of Solomon, the prophecies 
of Ifaiah, “feremiah, and the other infpired 
writers, are truly and ftritly poetical; but what 
did David or Sclomon imitate in their divine, 
poems? A man, who is really joyful or af- 
flicted, cannot be faid to zmutate joy or affliction. 
The lyrick verfes of Alceus, Alcman, and Iby- 
cus, the hymns of Callmachus, the elegy of 
Mofchus. on the death of Bion, are all beautiful 
pieces of poetry; yet A/ceus was no imitator of 
love, Callimachus was no imitator of religious 
awe and admiration, Mo/chus was no tmitator of 
grief at the lofs of an amiable friend. -4riffotle 
himfelf wrote a very poetical elegy on the 
death of a man, whom he had loved; but it 
would be difficult to fay what he imitated in it: 
“ O virtue, who propofeft many labours to the 
‘© human race, and art fiill the alluring object of 
“ our hfe; for thy charms, O beautiful goddefs, 
“it was always an envied bappinefs in Greece 
“ even to die, and to fuffer the moft painful, the 
 moft affiitting evils: fuch are the immortal 
«© fruits, which thou raifeft in our minds; frutts, 
“ more precious than gold, more fweet than the 
Jove of parents, and foft repofe: for thee Her- 
“ cules the fon of fove, andthe twins of Leda, 
“ fuftained many labours, and by ther illuftrious 
— aétions fought thy favour; for love of thet, 
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“ Achilles and Ajax defeended to the manfion of 
“© Pluto; and, through a zeal for thy charms, the 
“© prince of Atarnea alfo was deprived of the 

“¢ fun’s light: therefore fhall the mufes, daughters 

“© of memory, render him immortal for his glorious 

“ deeds, whenever they fing the god of hofpttality, 

“ and the honours due to a lafting friend/bip.” 

In the preceding colle€tion of poems, there 
are fome Eaffern fables, fome odes, a panegyrick, 
and an elegy; yet it does not appear to me, that 
there is the leaft ¢zztation in either of them: 
Petrarch was, certainly, too deeply affected 
with real grief, and the Perfian poet was too fin- 
cere a lover, to zmitate the paflions of others. 
As to the reft, a fable in verfe is no more ar 
imitation than a fable in profe; and if every 
poetical narrative, which defcribes the manners, 
and relates the adventures of men, be called 
imitative, every romance, and even every hif- 
tory, muft be called fo likewife; fince many — 
poems are only romances, or parts of Azftory told 
in a regular meafure. 

What has been faid of poctry, may with 
equal force be applied to mufick, which is poetry, 
drefled to advantage; and even to painting, 
many forts of which are poems to the eye, as 
all poems, merely defcriptive, are piCtures to 
the ear: and this way of confidering them will 
fet the refinements of modern artifts in their 
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true light ; for the pa/fons, which were given by 
nature, never {poke in an unnatural form, and 
no man, truly affected with /ove or grief, ever 
expreffed the one in an acroflick, or the other 
in a fugue: thefe remains, therefore, of the falfe 
tafte, which prevailed in the dark ages, fhould — 
be banifhed from this, which is enlightened with 
a juft one. 

It is true, that fome kinds of painting are 
ftrictly zatatrve, as that which is folely in- 
tended to reprefent the human figure and coun- 
tenance; -but it will be found, that thofe 
pictures have always the greateft effe€t, which 
reprefent fome paffon, as the martyrdom of SA 
Agnes by Domenichino, and the various repre- 
fentations of the crucsfixzon by the fineft mafters 
of Italy; and there can be no doubt, but that 
the famous facrifice of Iphigenia by Timanthes 
was affecting to the higheft degree; which 
proves, not that painting cannot be faid to ém- 
tate, but that its moft powerful influence over 
the mind arifes, like that of the other arts, from 
Sympathy. 

It is afferted alfo that defcriptive poetry, and 
defcriptive mufick, as they are called, are ftri& 
imitations; but, not to infift that mere de/crip- 
tion is the meaneft part of both arts, if indeed 
it belongs to them at all, it is clear, that words 
and founds have no kind of refemblance to 
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vifible objects: and what is an imitation, but @ 
refemblance of fome other thing? Befides, no 
unprejudiced hearer will fay that he finds the 
{malleft traces of imitation. in the numerous 
JSugues, counterfugues, and divifions, which ra- 
ther difgrace than adorn the modern mufick: 
even founds themfelves are imperfectly imitated 
by harmony, and, if we fometimes hear she 
murmuring of a brook, or the chirping of birds in 
a concert, we are generally apprifed before-hand 
of the paflages, where we may expe@ them. 
Some eminent muficians, indeed, have been 
abfurd enough to think of imitating laughter 
and other noifes, but, if they had fucceeded, 
they could not have made amends for their 
want of tafte in attempting it; for fuch ridi- 
culous imitations muft neceflarily deftroy the 
{fpirit and dignity of the fineft poems, which 
they ought to illuftrate by a graceful and natural 
melody, It feems to me, that, as thofe parts of 
poetry, mufick, and painting, which relate to the 
paffions, affet by /ympathy, fo thofe, which are 
merely defcriptive, a& by a kind of /ud/titution, 
that is, by raifing in our minds, affections, or 
fentiments, analogous to thofe, which arife in 


. us, when the refpective objeéts in nature are 


prefented to our fenfes. Let us fuppofe that 
a poet, a mufician, and a painter, are ftriving to 
give their friend, or patron, a pleafure fimilar 
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to that, which he feels at the fight of a beau- 
tiful ptofpectt. The firft will form an agreeable 
affemblage of lively images, which he will ex- 
prefs in {mooth and elegant verfes of a fprightly 
_meafure; he will defcribe the moft delightful ob- 
jects, and will add to the graces of his defcription 
a certain delicacy ef fentiment, and a fpirit of 
cheerfulnefgs. The mufician, who undertakes to 
fet the words of the poet, will felect fome mode, © 
which, on his violin, has the character of mirth 
and gaiety, as the Eolian, or E flat, which he 
will change as the fentiment is. varied: he will 
exprefs the words in a fimple and agreeable me- 
lody, which will not difguife, but embellith 
them, without aiming at any fugue, or figured 
harmony: he will ufe the bafs, to mark the 
modulation more ftrongly, efpecially in the 
changes; and he will place the ¢enour generally 
in unifon with the bafs, to prevent too great a 
diftance between the parts: in the fymphony he 
will, above all things, avoid a double melody, and 
will apply his variations only to fome acceflory 
ideas, which the principal part, that is, the 
voice, could not eafily exprefs: he will not make 
a number of ufelefs repetitions, becaufe the 
paffions only repeat the fame expreffions, and 
dwell upon the fame fentiments, while de/crip- 
teon can only reprefent a fingle object by a 
Ringle fentence. The painter will defcribe all 
VOL, VIII U 
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vifible objects more exadtly than Ais rivals, but 
he will fall fhort of the other artifts in a very 
material circumftance; namely, that his pencil, 
which may, indeed, exprefs a fimple paflion, 
cannot paint a thought, or draw the fhades of | 
fentiment: he will, however, finifh his land- 
fcape with grace and elegance; his colours will 
be rich, and glowing; his perfpective ftriking;. 
and his figures will be difpofed with an agree- 
able variety, but not with confufion: above all, 
he will diffufe over his whole piece fuch a {pirit 
of livelinefs and feftivity, that the beholder thal] 
be feized with a kind of rapturous delight, and, 
for a moment, miftake art for nature. 

Thus will each artift gain his end, not by 
smitating the works of nature, but by affuming 
her power, and caufing the fame effe& upon 
the imagination, which her charms produce to 
the fenfes: this muft be the chief obje@ of a 
poet, a mufician, and a painter, who know 
' that great effects are not produced by minute de- 
tails, but by the general fpirit of the whole piece, 
and that a gaudy compofition may firtke the mind. 
for a fort time, but that the beauties of fimpli- 

city are both more delightful, and more perma- 
nent. ne 

As the pajions are differently modified in dif- 
ferent men, and as even the various objects in 
nature affect our minds in various degrees, it is. 
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the pleafure, which we receive from the fine arts; 
whether that pleafure arifes from Sympathy or 
fubfitution; and that it were a wild notion in - 
artifts to think of pleafing every reader, hearer, . 
or beholder; fince every man has a particular fet _ 
of objects, and a particular inclination, which 
direct him in the choice of his pleafures, and 
induce him to confider the productions, both of 
nature and of art, as more or lefs elegant, in 
proportion as they give him a greater or {maller 
degreeof delight: this does not at all contradict 
the opinion of many able writers, that there is - 
one uniform ftandard of tafte; fince the pafions, 
and, confequently, /ympathy, are generally the 
fame in all men, till they are weakened by age, 
infirmity, or other caufes. 

If the argumente, ufed in this eflay, have any 
weight, it will appear, that the fineft parts 
of poetry, mufick, and painting, are expreffive 
of the pafions, and operate on our minds by /ym- 
pathy; that the inferior parts of them are de- 
JScriptive of natural odjeé?s, and affect us chiefly 
by fubfiitution; that the expreffions of /ove, pity, 
defire, and the tender paffions, as well as the de- 
Scriptions of objects that delight the fenfes, pro- 
duce in the arts what we call the deautifu/; but 
that hate, anger, fear, and the terrid/e paffions, 
_ as well as objects, which are unpleafing to the 
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fenfes, are productive of the /uslime, when they 
are aptly exprefled, or defcribed. 

Thefe fubjeéts might be purfued to infinity; 
. but, if they were amply difcuffed, it would be 


neceflary to write a feries of differtations, inftead 
of an effay, 
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RETURN , celestial Muse, 
_ By whose bright fingers o’er my infant head, 
Lull’d with immortal symphony, were spread 
Fresh bays and flow’rets of a thousand hues ; 
Return! thy golden lyre, 
Chorded with sunny rays of temper’d fire, 
Which in Astrza’s fane I fondly hung, 
Bold I reclaim: but ah, sweet maid, 
Bereft of thy propitious aid 
My voice is tuneless, and my harp unstrung. 
In vain I call. . . What charm, what potent spell 
Shall kindle into life the long-unwaken’d shell? 


Haste! the well-wrought * basket bring, 
Which two sister Graces wives 

When the third, whose praise I sing, 
Blushing sought the bridal grove, 
Where the slow-descehding sun 

Gilt the bow’rs of WIMBLEDON. 


* Miss Louisa Bingham, and Miss Frances Molesworth her cousin, 
decked a basket with ribbands and flowers to hold the nuptial presents. 
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In the vase mysterious fling 

Pinks and roses gemm’d with dew, 
Flow’rs of ev’ry varied hue, 
Daughters fair of early spring, 
Laughing sweet with sapphire eyes, 
Or with Iris’ mingled dyes: 

Then around the basket ZO, 
Tripping light with silent pace, 
While, with solemn voice and slow 
Thrice pronouncing, thrice I trace 
On the silken texture bright, 
Character’d in beamy light, 

Names of more than mortal pow’r, 
Sweetest influence to diffuse ; 
Names, that from her shadiest bow’r 


Draw the soft reluctant muse. 


First, I with living gems enchase | 
The name of Her, whom for this festive day 
With zone and mantle elegantly gay 
The Graces have adorn’d, herself a Grace, 

Mo eswortuH ... hark! a swelling note 

Seems on Zephyr’s wing to float, 

Or has vain hope my flatter’d sense beguil’d ? 

Next Her, who braided many a flow’r 

To deck her sister’s nuptial bow’r, 
BINGHAM, with gentle heart and aspect mild: 

The charm prevails .. . J hear, I hear 
Strains nearer yet, and yet more near. 
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Still, ye nymphs and youths, advance, 
Sprinkle still the balmy show’r, 
Mingle still the mazy dance. 
Two names of unresisted pow’r, 
Behold, in radiant characters I write : 
O rise! O leave thy secret shrine, 
For they, who all thy nymphal train outshine, 


Duncannon*, heav’nly Muse, and DevonsHIREf invite. 


Saw ye not yon myrtle wave ? 
Heard ye not a warbled strain ? 
Yes! the harp, which Clio gave, 
Shall his ancient sound regain. 

One dearer name remains. Prepare, prepare 
She comes ... how swift th’ impatient air 
Drinks the rising accent sweet ! 

Soon the charm shall be complete. 
Return, and wake the silent string ; 
Return, sweet Muse, for ALTHorpP bids me sing. 
7Tis she ... and, as she smiles, the breathing lyre 
Leaps from his silken bands, and darts ethereal fire. 


Bright son of ev’ning, lucid star, 
Auspicious rise thy soften’d beam, 
Admir’d ere Cynthia’s pearly car 
O’er heav’n’s pure azure spreads her gleam: 
Thou saw’st the blooming pair, 
‘Like thee serenely fair, 
* Lady Ienrietta Spencer, second daughter of John earl Spencer, and 
wife of the lord viscount Duncannon, eldest son of the earl of Besborough. 


+ Lady Geargiana, eldest daughter of earl Spencer, and wife of Wil- 
Jiam Cavendish, &fth duke of Devonshire. 
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By love united and the.nuptial vow, - 
Thou seest the mirthful train 
Dance to th’ unlabour’d strain, © 
Seest bound with myrtle ev’ry youthful brow. 
Shine forth, ye silver eyes of night, 
And gaze gn virtues crown’d with treasures of delight. 


And thou, the golden-tressed child of morn, 
Whene’er thy ail-inspiring heat _ | 

Bids bursting rose-buds hill and mead adorn, 

See them with ev’ry gift that Jove bestows, 
With ev’ry joy replete, 

Save, when they melt at sight of human woes. 
Flow smoothly, circling hours, 

And o’er their heads unblended pleasure pour; 
Nor let your fleeting round 
Their mortal transports bound, 

But fill their cup of bliss, eternal pow’rs, 

Tilltime himself shall cease, and suns shall blaze no more, 


Each morn, reclin’d on many a rose, © 
Lavinta’s* pencil shall disclose 

New forms of dignity and grace, 

Th’ expressive air, th’ impassion’d face, 
The curled smile, the bubbling tear, 

The bloom of hope, the snow of fear, — 
To some poetick tale fresh beauty give, 
And bid the starting tablet rise and live; _ 


* Lady Althorp has an extraordinary talent for drawing historick sube 
jects, and expressing the passions in the most simple manpl> 
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Or with swift fingers shgll she touch the strings, 
And in the magick loom of harmony | 
Notes of such wond’rous texture weave, 
As lifts the soul on seraph wings, 
Which, as they soar above the jasper sky, | 


Below them suns unknown and worlds unnumber’d leave. 


While thou, by list’ning crowds approv’d, 
Lov’d by the Muse and by the poet lov'd, 
' Av-riorp, shouldst emulate the fame 
Of Roman patriots and th’ Athenian name 3 
Shouldst charm with full persuasive eloquence, 
With all thy * mother’s grace, and all thy father’s sense, 
Th’ applauding senate; whilst, above thy head, 
Exulting Liberty should smile, 
\ Then, bidding dragon-born Contention cease, 
Should knit the dance with meek-ey’d Peace, 
And by thy voice impell’d should spread 
An universal. joy around her cherish’d isle. 
But ah! thy publick virtues, youth, are vain 
In this voluptuous, this abandon’d age, 
When Albion’s sons with frantick rage 
In crimes alone and recreant baseness bold, 
Freedom and Concord, with their weepigg trainy. : 
Repudiate ; slaves of vice,.and slaves of gold !j - 
They, oni starry pinions sailing 
Through the crystal fields of air, 
Mourn their efforts unavailing, 


Lost persuasions, fruitless care : 


° Georgiana Pep countess Spencer. 
e ‘ , 
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Truth, Justice, Reason, Valour, with them fly 


To seek a purer soil, a more congenial sky. 


| Beyond the vast Atlantick deep 
A dome by viewless genii shall be rais’d, 
The walls of adamant compact and steep, 
The portals with sky-tinctur’d gems emblazed : 
There on a lofty throne shall Virtue stand ; 
To her the-youtk of Delaware shall kneel ; 
"And, when her smiles rain plenty o’er the land, 
Bow, tyrants, bow beneath th’ avenging steel ! 
Commerce with fleets shall mock the waves, 
And Arts, that flourish not with slaves, 
Dancing with ev'ry Grace and ev’ry Muse, 
Shall bid the valleys laugh and heav'nly beams diffuse. 
She ceases; and a strange delight 
Still vibrates on my ravish’d ear: 
What floods of glory drown my sight ! 
What scenes I view! What sounds I hear ! 
This for my friend .. . but, gentle nymphs, no more 
Dare I with spells divine the Muse recall : 
Then, fatal harp; thy transient rapture o’er, 
Calm I replace thee on the sacred wall. 
Ah, see how lifetess hangs the lyre, 
Not lightning now, but glitt’ring wire ! 
Me to the brawling bar and wrangles high 
Bright-hair’d Sabrina calls and rosy-bosam’d Wye. 
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WHAT constitutes 2 State? 

Not high-rais’d battlement or labour’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gute; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d; __ 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

‘Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to pride, 
No :—MEN, high-minded MEN, 

With pow’rs as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 


As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
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Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they-rend the chain: 
These constitute a State, 

And sov reign LAW, ¢hat state's collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 

Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill ; 
Smit by her sacred frown 

The fiend Discretion like a vapour sinks, 
And e’en th’ all-dazzling Crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 
Such was this heav’n-lov’d isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore ! 
No more shall Freedom smile ? 

Shall Britons languish, and be MEN no more? 
Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 
Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglerious to the silent grave. 


Abergavenny, 
March 31, 1781. 
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VERDANT myrtle’s branchy pride 
Shall my biting-falchion wreathe : 

Soon shall grace each manly side 
Tubes that speak and points that breathe. 

. Thus, Harmodius, shone thy blade ! 

Thus, Aristogiton, thine ! 

Whose, when BRITAIN sighs for aid, 
Whose shall now delay to shine ? 
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Dearest youths, in islands blest, 
Not, like recreant idlers, dead, 

You with fleet Pelides rest, 
And with godlike Diomed. 

Verdant myrtle’s brantchy pride 
Shall my thirsty blade intwine : 

Such, Harmodius, deck’d thy side f 
Such, Aristogiton, thine ! 

They the base Hipparchus slew 
At the feast for Pallas crown'd : 

Gods! how swift their poniards flew £ 
How the monster ting’d the ground! 

Then in Athens all was Peace, 
Equal Laws and Liberty : 

Nurse of Arts, and eye of Greece / 
People valiant, firm, and free! 

Not less glorious was thy deed, 
Wentworth, fix’d in Virtué’s cause 5 

Not less brilliant be thy meedy 
Lenox, friend to Equal Laws! 

High in Freedom’s temple rais’d, 
See Fitz Maurice beaming stand, 

For collected Virtues prais’d, 
Wisdom’s voice, and Valour’s hand ! 

Ne’er shall fate their eyelids elose : 
They, in bloaming regions blest, 

With Harmodjus shall repose, 
With Aristogiton rest. 
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Noblest Chiefs, a Hero’s crown 
Let th’ Athenian patriots claim : 

You less fiercely won renown ; 
You assum’d a milder name. 

They thro’ blood for glory strove, 
You more blissful tidings bring ; 7 

They to death a Tyrant drove, 
You to fame restor’d a KING. 

Rise, BRITANNIA, dauntless rise ! 
Cheer’d with triple Harmony, 

Monarch good, and Nobles wise, 
People valiant, firm, and FREE! 


May 14, 1769. 
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VIRTUS renascens quem jubet ad sonos 
Spartanam avitos ducere tibiam ? 
Quis fortium cztis in auras 
Etherias juvenum ciebit, 
Quos, Marti amicos, aut hyacinthinis 
Flava in palzstra conspicuos comis ; 
Aut alma Libertas in undis 
Egelidis agiles vedebat, 
Czleste ridens? Quis modulabitur 
Excelsa plectro carmina Lesbio ; 
Quz dirus, Alcxo sonante, 
Audiit et tremuit dynastes ° 
Quis myrtea ensem fronde reconditunf 
Cantabit ? Illum, civibus Harmodi 
Dilecte servatis, tenebas : 


Tuque fidelis Aristogiton. 


© It may be proper, though unnecessary, to inform the classical 
reader, that some stanzas of this Alcaick are lite more than a liberal 
translation from Collins’s Ode to Liberty. 
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Vix se refreenat fulmineus chalybs : 
~ Mox igne divino emicat, exilit ; 
Et cor reluctantis tyranni 
Perforat ictibus haud remissis : 
O ter placentem Palladi victimam ! 
Nec tu minorem Roma dabas Jovi; 
Ex ore cum Bruti sonaret, 
Sanguine Czsareo rubentis, 
Vox grata Divis,—grataque Tullio ! 
Ah! lacrymarum ne scatebrz fluant, 
Afflicta Libertas, tuarum : 
(O pudor! O miseri Quirites !) 
Vafri tacebo carnificis dolos, 
Cui nomen Augusto impia plebs dedit ; 
Fletura et infandas Neronum 
Nequitias odiosiorum. 
Nolo tyrannorum improbioribus 
Sanctum inquinari nominibus melos, 
Quos turpis ztas in Latine 
Dedecus exitiumque gentis 
Produxit. His te, Diva, furentibus, 
Ad templa czli et sidereas domos 
Vidit jugatis subvolantem 
Musa aquilis nitidoque curru. 
At Roma, vasti molibus imperi 
Sublata, centum nubila brachiis 
Differt, colosseoque Olympi 


Vertice verticibus minatur. 
x 2 
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Sed, fervidi instar diluvii ruens, 
Septem ‘relictis turba trionibus 
Formidolosorum gigantum 

Hesperios populatur agros. 

Qui plurimo conamine, plurimis 
Immane adorti monstrum ululatibus, 
Vix diro anhelantesque frenden— 

—tesque trahunt strepitu ruinam. 
Gens, te remota, nulla diu potest 
Florere. Mox tu purpureas, Dea, 

Sedes reliquisti piorum, 

Ausa novas habitare terras. 
Tum vitibus Florentia vestiens 
Colles apricos, et nemora aureo 
| Splendore malorum coronans, 

Te coluit,—coluitque musas ; 
Casura amat4, (ve misere !) manu. 
At tu petebas pratula mollium 

Pisarum, olivetumque Luce, 
Et scopulos tenuis Marini. 
Vix te vocabat, nec docilem sequi, 
Dux gloriose gemmifer Adriz ; 
Qui scandit, haud pauper maritus, 
Czruleum Thetidos cubile. 
Post exulem te, nobilis insula," 
Tutis recepit Corsica rupibus: - 
Qua Marte non uno subacta, 
Seve Ligur, nimium superbis- 
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Nunc te nivosas, Diva, libentius 
Quezro per Alpes; durus ubi gelu 
Helvetius frangit ligone, aut 
Remigiis agitat Lemanum : 
Quezro per urbes, dona maris, novas, 
Et fida sacris tecta ciconiis : 
Quezro paludosos per agros, 
Et validz saliceta gentis; _ 
Quz fulmen Albani haud timuit ducis. 
Hinc pulsa migras? quo, Dea, quo fugis ? 
Ah! grata dilectis Britannis 
Nympha, tuos video recessiis. 
Olim, hc recluisit musa vetustior : 
Inter feracis littora Galliz 7 
- Interque divisum Albionis 
Nulla solum resonabat unda : 
At sepe ab Icci, non madido pede, 
Saxis verendas ad Doroberniz 
Sedes adornati ambulabant 
Glandifera Druide corona. 
Tunc zstuantes ad mare Suevicum 
Fluctus ruebant tramite dissito, 
Quo belluosis horret Orcas, 
Montibus et glaciata Thule. 
Sed mox resurgens oceanus manum 
Effert minacem ; et, dum croceum thera 
Scindunt repercussis procellz 
Fulguribus, valido tridente : 
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Divellit agros dissociabiles : 
Tunc enatabas, pulchra Britannia, 
Silvisque, et arvis, et sonoris 

Amnibus egregié triumphans. 
Gemmata mult4 tum Thetis insul4 
Risit : sacratis Mona, parens mea, 

Ornata quercetis refulsit ; 

Et zephyro recreata Vectis. 

Hec facta nutu, Diva potens, tuo: 
Nam lassa dulcis pomiferas Vage 
Ripas, et undantis Sabrine, 

Nobile perfugium, eligebas ; 
Remota Gallis :—Galli etenim truces, 
(Psychen ut antéhac barbari amabilem,) 

Te reppulerunt exulantem ; 

Gens meritas luitura peenas ! 
Tunc, in recessu fertilis insulze 
Lecto, sacratum nominibus tuis 

Fanum smaragdis emicabat 

Consitum et etheriis pyropis. 
Ventura jam tum fama Britanniz, 
Mira arte, miris picta coloribus, 

Postesque et excelsum lacunar, 

Et variam irradiabat aulam. 
Depictus ensem protulit et stylum 
Sidneius; heros, quem neque judicis | 

Vultus, nec infamis tyranni 


Terruit ira diu reposta. 
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Effulsit ardenti et gladio et lyra | 
Miltonus audens, cui nitidam nimis 
Te, nuda Libertas, videnti 
Nox oculos tenebrosa clausit : 
Nunc templo in ipso, (qua radiat vetor 
Ora, profani, dicere,) vatibus 
Insertus heroumque turmz 
Verba canit recitanda Divis. 
O nympha! mestam grata Britanniam 
Ni tu revisas, percita civium 
Non mite uepenthes levabit 
Corda, salutiferumve moly. 
Altaribus te jam tredecim vacat, 
Te thure templisque urget America : 
Audis; Atlanteumque pennis 
Ire paras levibus per zequor. 
Ah! ne roseta et flumina deseras 
Dilecta nuper: nam piget,—heu piget 
Martis nefasti fratricide, 
Imperiique malé arrogati. 
Iam, veris instar, praniteas novo 
Pacata vultu: Pax tibi sit comes 5 
Quz blanda civilis duelli 
Sopiat ignivomos dracones. 
Cum transmarinis juncta sororibus, 
Nectat choream leeta Britannia. 
Neu mitis absit, jam solutis 
‘Mercibus, haud violanda Ierne. 
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O! qu paratur copia fulmmis, 
Centum reposti navibus, improbos 
Gallos et audaces Iberos, 
Civibus haud nocitura, frangat. 


. Idthus Martiis, 
MDCCLEXX. 
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NE foyez point furpris, Monfieur, de recevoir 
cette lettre d'un inconnu, qui aime les vrais ta- 
lens, et qui fait apprécier les votres. 

Souffrez qu’on vous felicite de vos heureufes 
découvertes. Vous avez fouvent prodigué vo- 
tre précieufe yie;.vous avez franchi des mers 
orageufes, des montagnes remplies de tigres; 
vous avez fletri votre teint, que vous nous d tes, 
avec autant d’elégance que de modeftie, avoir 
été compofe de hs et de rofes; vous avez effuyé 
des maux encore plus cruels; et tout ccia 
uniquement pour le bien de la litterature, et de 
ceux qui ont le rare bonheur de vous reflem- 
bler. | 

Vous avez appris deux langues anciennes, 
que l'Europe enti¢re ignorait*; vous avez rap- 


* Ce n’eft point par affectation qu’on fuit ici l’orthographe de 
M. de Voltaire. Ce grand écrivain qui a rendu tant de fervice @ 
fa langue, a certainement raifon, lorfqu'il dit qu'on dost ecrire comme 


ao 
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porte en France le fruit de vos travaux, les li- 
vres du célébre Zeroaftre ; vous avez charmé le 
public par votre agréable traduction de cet ou- 
vrage; et vous avez atteint le comble de votre 
ambition, ou plutdt l’objet de vos ardens deéfirs ; 
vous étes Membre de l’Academic des Infcrip- 
tions, 

Nous refpectons, comme naus le devons, cette 
illuftre et favante Académie: mais vous méri- 
tez, ce nous femble, un titre plus diftingue. 

Chriftophe Colomb ne decouvrit qu’un nou- 
veau monde, rempli de bétes feroces, d’>hommes 
plus feroces qu’elles, et de quelques mines de 
ce metal jaune, que vous avez prudemment 
négligeé : : mais pour vous, Monfieur, vous avez 
cherché une nouvelle religion, laiffant aux 
hommes oififs le foin de cultiver Ja leur. Les 
faints péres de votre chére patrie n’ont jamais 
affronte tant de perils, pour avancer le vrai 
culte, que vous en avez efluyé pour découvrir 
le faux. 

Plus grand voyageur que Cadmus, vous avez 
rapporté, comme lui, de nouveaux caracteres, et 
de nouveaux dieux. Nous difons de nouveaux 
dicux, car vous n’avez pas oublieé, Monfieur, 
celui que vous volates dans une pagode pres de 
Keneri. 
on parle, pourot quon ne choque pas trop T'usage, et qu'étant trés- 


devot a St. Francois, il a voulu le distinguer des Francais. 
© 
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A parler franchement, on doit vous faire pour 
le moins l’Archimage, ou grand prétre des 
Guébres, d’autant plus que, dans ce nouveau 
pofte, vous auriez l’occafion de mettre un peu 
plus de fez dans vos crits. 

Voyageur, Savant, Antiquaire, Heros, Libe/- 
iifte, quels titres ne meritez-vous pas? On fe 
contente de vous offrir celui qu’ Horace donnait 
a Fannius dans l’épigraphe de cette lettre, que 
vous avez lue, fans peut-etre vous douter de la 
juftefie de Yapplication. Comme lui vous vous 
applaudiffez fans mefure; vous voila Jdeatus: 
vous avez dépofe vos manufcrits a la biblio- 
théqud royale; voila delatis capfis; fans y étre 
invite; voila u/tro: et pour rendre la compa- 
rifon plus jufte, vous nous donnez fouvent votre 
portrait (iaginem) duquel vous paraiffez fort 
épris. Mais Fannius était Poéte, et par mal-_ 
heur il s’en faut de beaucoup, a la fiction pres, 
que vous le foyez. 

Vous avez certainement de plus hautes pré- 
tentions; facrifier au bien public Jes dons les 
plus brillans de la nature eft toute autre chofe 
que de cueillir quelques lauriers fur le Parnaffe; . 
et vous ne nous laifiez point ignorer ces facrifi- 
ces. Dans votre premier volume, 4 la ving- 
tiéme page*, vous nous contez ce que vous 


* On ne citera plus les pages de ce livre, qui ne fera lu de per- 
fonne. | 
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fouffrites pour ‘* Pimpertinence d’un jeune homme 
<< bien fait, et dune tres-jole figure, dont T air dé- 
“ daigneux avait indigné les paffagers ; tls enga- 
““ gérent, dites-vous, deux matelots a le plonger 
“© dans Ja mer, lorf{qw tls le porteratent a2 terre em 
<< fortant de la chaloupe; ce qui étoit trés-focial. 
‘< On exécuta cette commiffion obligeante ; mats, 
““ par une erreur dont vous fites la viétime, et 
‘“< dont vous n’étiez pas trop fache, on vous prit 
© pour le beau damoifeau, et on vous etendtt fur le 
<« fable, dans un endrott ou tl y avatt quatre pieds 
‘d'eau. Vous fites le premier a rire de la mé- 
“* prife;” et avec grande raifon, puifqu’elle de- 
vait vous fervir a conftater les charmes que vous 
poffediez avant votre laborieux pélerinage. 

Oh! vous avez eu raifon de nous faire part 
de cette anecdote: il importe trés-fort, 4 ceux 
qui veulent sinftruire des lois de la Perfe, de 
favoir, qu’au mois de Juin 1755 vous ref- 
fembliez a un petit-maitre amoureux de foi- 
méme, | 

Nous citerons un autre paflage dans vos pro- 
pres paroles aufli modeftes que bien chofies. 
“ T’objet, ditessvous, gui m’amenait dans T Inde, 
“* parut en lut-méme beau, mats peu important ; et, 
“fi [on me fit la grice de ne me pas regarder 
“* comme un soli impofteur, gui s était fervi de ce 
“ prétexte pour venir dans cette contrée tenter 
s* fortune, on crut dun autre cété que le méme 
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“* coup de foletl, qu: ferait difparaitre les rofes de 
“ mon teint, difiperait mes premibres idées.”” 

On ignore, Monfieur, ce que l'on pouvat 
penfer a Pondicheri, fur la beauté, on fur lim-~ 
portance de l’objet qui vous y amenait, mais on 
peut vous affurer, qu’en Europe on ne vous 
prend pas au moins pour un so/: impofteur. | 

Permettez maintenant, Monfieur, qu'on vous 
dife ferieufement ce que des gens de lettres 
penfent de votre entreprife, de vos voyages, de 
vos trois gros volumes, et de votre favoir que 
vous ‘vantez avec fi peu de referve. Dans le 
cours de cet examen, on ne pourra s’empécher 
de faire quelques réflexions fur Ja maniére dont 
vous en ufez a la fin de votre difcours prélimi- 
naire, avec ceux qui meéritent votre refpect et 
votre reconnaiffance. 

On doit aimer le vrai favoir: mais toutes 
chofes ne valent pas la peine d’étre fues. Il eft 
inconcevable que dans un fiécle, ot tous les 
arts fe perfectionnent, et toutes les fciences 
s’épurent, ce qu’on appelle la littérature en gé- 
néral, foit, par faute de choix, prefque barbare. 
On fait la profondeur des mers, on {fait les lois 
et la marche de la nature, on fait ce qui fe paffe | 
dans toutes les parties du monde habitable; et 
on ignore combien de chofes on ne doit pas fa- 
voir. 

Socrate difait, en voyant l’étalage d’un bijoa- 
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tier, ‘‘ De combien de chofes je n’ai pas be- 
“foin!” On peut de méme s’écrier, en con- 
templant les ouvrages de nos érudits, Combien 
de connaiffances il m’importe peu d’acquerir! 

Si vous aviez fait cette derniére réflexion, 
vous n’auriez pas affronté la mort pour nous 
procurer des lumieéres inutiles. | 

La curiofité du public et des favans au fujet 
de Zoroaftre cefla dés qu’on eut vu quelques 
lambeaux de fes pretendus ouvrages dans le 
Saddar, et dans d’autres livres, écrits en Perfan 
par des Mages qui étaient affurement plus a 
portée de les faire connaitre qu’un Européen az 
teint de rofe. 2 

On poffédait deja plufieurs traités attribués a 
Zerdufht ou Zeratufht, traduits en Perfan mo- 
derne; de prétendues conférences de ce legifla- 
teur avec Ormuzd, des priéres, des dogmes, des © 
lois religieufes. Quelques favans, qui ont lu 
ces tradudtions, nous ont affure que les originaux 
étaient de la plus haute antiquité, parce qu’ils 
renfermaient beaucoup de platitudes, de bevues, 
et de contradictions: mais nous avons conclu 
par les mémes raifons, qu’ils étaient trés-mo- 
dernes, ou bien qu’ils n’étaient pas d’un homme. 
d’efprit, et d’un philofophe, tel que Zoroaftre 
eft peint par nos hiftoriens. Votre nouvelle 
traduction, Monfieur, nous confirme dans ce 
jugemeni: tout le collége des Guébres aurait 
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beau nous |’affurer; nous ne croirons jamais que 
le charlatan le moins habile ait pu écrire les fa- 
daifes dont vos deux derniers volumes font 
remplis. 

Mais fuppofons, pour un moment, que ce re- 
cueil de galimatias contienne réellement les lois 
et la religion des anciens Perfes; était-ce la 
peine d’aller fi loin pour nous en inftruire? 
Croyez-nous, Monfieur, vous auriez mieux fait 
de vous en tenir 4 vos belles lois féodales, et a 
votre religion Romaine, qu’apparemment vous 
cheriffez. Vous auriez pu étre un grand Avo- 
cat, fi vous parlez aufli bien que vous écrivez; 
ou un excellent —_ avec tant foit peu 
plus d’orgueil. : 

Nous dirons méme, et nous le dirons hardi- 
ment, que, s'il était poffible de recouvrer tous 
les livres de Lycurgue, de Zaleucus, de Cha- 
rondas, et s'ils ne contenaicnt rien de nouveau 
et d’intéreffant, leur antiquité ne les ferait pas 
valoir; ils ne ferviraient qu’a fatisfaire la ridi- 
cule curiofité de quelques fainéans, et n’influe- 
raient nullement au bonheur des hommes, lequel 
doit, fans contredit, étre le but de la veritable 
littérature. . 

Daignez-vous rappeler le paffage fuivant dans 
un des opufcules de M. de Voltaire; quoi qu’en 
général nous n’aimions pas les citations, nous 
{aifons gloire d’adopter les penfees de cet illuftre 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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écrivain, l’honneur de la France: Enjfi, dit-il, 
dans ce recueil de cent portes ou préceptes tirés di 
livre de Zende, et ou Pon rapporte méme les pro- 
pres paroles de l’ancien Zoroaftre, quels devosrs 
moraux font-ils prefcrits? Celui d aimer, de fe- 
courir fon pere et fa mére, de faire Pauméne aux 
pauvres, de ne jamais manquer a fa parole, de s'ab- 
frenir quand on eft dans le doute fi I’ adtion qu'on 
va fatre eff jufte ou non. Malheur au pays qui 
fe trouve obligé de faire chercher ces préceptes 
dans la Zone brilante! et d'ailleurs trouve-t-on 
rien d’auffi fenfé dans vos trois in quarto? 

Si ces raifonnemens, Monfieur, ne portent 
pas abfolument a faux, il en réfulte que votre 
objet n’était ni deau ni important; que l'Europe 
éclairée n’avoit nul befoin de votre Zende Vatta; 
gue vous l’avez traduit a pure perte; et que 
vous avez prodigue inutilement pendant dix- 
huit ans un temps qui devait vous étre pré- 
cieux. 

Mais direz-vous, ‘‘ j’ai voulu apprendre deux 
 Jangues anciennes, qu’aucun Européen n’a fues 
‘avant mol.” Quelle petite gloire que de fa- 
voir ce que perfonne ne fait, et n’a que faire de 
favoir! on ne veut pas cependant vous priver 
de cette gloire: perfonne ne vous la difputera. 
On veut méme croire que vous avez dans la . 
téte plus de mots Zendes, c’eft-a-dire, plus de 
mots durs, trainans, barbares, que tous les fa- 
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vans de l’Europe. Ne favez-vous pas que les 
langues n’ont aucune valeur intrinséque? et 
qu'un érudit pourrait favoir par coeur tous les 
dictionnaires qui ont jamais été compiles, et 
pourrait bien n’étre A la fin du compte que le 
plus ignorant des mortels? = 
D’ailleurs, étes-vous bien ftir que vous pofie- 
dez les anciennes langues de la Perfe? Ignorez- 
vous qu’une langue ne faurait étre comprife 
dans un feul ouvrage ? Que tel homme qui li- 
rait aflez couramment les livres de Moife en 
Heébreu, avec le fecours d’un Juif, ne compren- 
drait rien dans le Cantique des Cantiques fans 
ce fecours; et quand il le comprendrait, il n’en 
ferait pas plus avancé pour l’intelligence des fa- 
bles de Sandabar, écrites dans le méme dialeéte? 
On ne pofféde une langue que lorfqu’ona lu un 
nombre infini de livres écrits dans cet idiome. 
C’eft pourquoi on n’aurait jamais fu l’Hébreu 
fans la langue Arabe, ot prefque toutes fes ra- 
cines fe font confervées. Par la méme raifon 
on ne faura jamais, ne vous en déplaife, les an- 
ciens dialectes de la Perfe, tandis qu’ils n’exitft- 
ent que dans les prétendus livres de Zoroattre, 
qui d’ailleurs font remplis de répétitions inutiles. 
‘* Mais,” direz-vous, ‘* me foupconne-t-on 
“davoir voulu tromper le public?” Non, 
Monfieur, on me dit pas cela. Vous vous étes 
trompé vous-méme. II était poffible d'appren- 
Y 2 
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dre les caraétéres Zendes fans fortir de l'Europe; 
il était facile de traduire en Frangais ce que le 
révérend Docteur Darab vous dicta en Perfan 
moderne, en le comprenant, peut-étre, trés-peu 
lui-méme: mais vous copiez ce ridicule Phé- 
bus; vous apprenez quelques centaines de beaux 
mots Zendiques; et 4 votre retour en France 
vous vous donnez comme le premier qui ait fu 
la Jangue de’ Darius Hyftafpes, et le feul qui fe 
foit avifé d’écrire fur Ja Perfe, et fur Inde. 

On paflera légérement fur vos voyages, on 
croit que vous avez affez appuyé vous-méme 
fur ce fujet. On obfervera feulement, en paf- 
fant, qu'ils ne reffemblent pas a ceux d’un 
homme de lettres; et on fe hate d’examiner la _ 
maniere dont vous les décrivez, qui n’eft pas 
celle dont M. Chardin et M. Bernier ont écrit 
avant vous fur la Perfe, et fur I’ Inde. 

_ Vous paraiffez fentir vous-méme le mérite de 
votre difcours préliminaire. “ C’eft un hors- 
*“‘ d’ceuvre, dites-vous, que je puis avoir tort de 
** rifquer.’’ Eh! pourquoi donc en importuner 
le public? Un auteur a beau s’excufer fur les 
défauts d’un ouvrage qu’il aurait dé corriger ou 
jeter au feu: mais pour vous, Monfieur, fi vous 
awez manqué a vous faire cette juftice, on doit 
vous pardonner ; vous avez, peut-étre, craint de 
profaner l’élément facré dont vous vous décla- 
rez l’Apotre. On louerait méme votre piété, 
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fi votre rhapfodie était d’une longueur raifon- 
nable; mais eft-elle une réparation fuffifante 
pour ceux qui ont entrepris la tache de lire plus 
de cing cents pages de détails puérils, de de- 
{criptions degottantes, de mots barbares, et de 
fatires auffi injuftes que groffiéres ? 

Vous direz, fans doute, que vous n’avez em- 
ployé que dix-huit ans 4 nous compiler ce fa- 
tras, qui nous fait bdiller, et nous indigne 4 
chaque page. Souffrez qu’a ce propos on vous 
répete un bon mot du Comte de Rochefter, 
que M. Dryden rapporte dans fon parallele entre 
la potfie et la pemture: un poéte, parlant a ce 
Seigneur de fa tragédie, dit qu’s/ n’avatt mis que 
trots femaines a la compofer ; Comment diable, ré- 
pondit-il, y avez-vous mis fi long temps? 

Vous vous fouvenez, peut-étre, du proverbe 
cité par M. de Voltaire dans fa lettre au chape- 
Jain du roi de Suede, Toutes vérités ne font pas 
bonnes @ dire. Permettez qu’on y ajoute cette 
maxime: Celui qui prétend amufer ou inftruire 
le public, doit le refpecter trop pour l’impor- 
tuner de toutes fes petitefles, et ne doit lui pré- 
fenter que des chofes épurées et triées parmi 
toutes fes connaiffances. | 

Il femble, a la vérité, que cette maxime n’eft 
pas généralement adoptée; car dés qu’un éco- 
lier a ramaflé quelques lieux communs pitoy- 
ebles, il ldche auffitét Jes éclufes de fon grand 
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favoir fur le public, qui s’en trouve a préfent 
inondé: et 4 la honte du fiécle ces niaiferies 
trouvent quelquefois des leGteurs. Viola le 
bien qu’a produit le bel art de l’imprimerie ! 
Tout ceci ne vous regarde pas. Il importe 
beaucoup a la littérature de favoir combien de 
fois vous avez pris lipékekuanha, et des apo- 
zemes; combien de fois vous avez eu la fiévre, 
Ja colique, les dartres: il eft de la plus grande 
conféquence de voir la litte de tous les villages 
Indiens o vous avez paffé et d’avoir le detail de 
toutes vos querelles. 

Un lecteur éclairé fera fans doute charmé de 
favoir que dans la pagode d’Iloura ‘‘ a gauche et 
“ continuant par la droite, on apergott Maha Deo, 
“* et au-deffous de ce Dieu, Raona et neuf de fes 
“* rétes autour du Lingam, que le deuxteme bas- 
“ relief prefente Maha Deo, Parbati, et au-deffous 
© les Brabmes de Raona; le troificme Maha Deo, 
‘© Parbati,, Pendt (ou Pando) et au-deffous, un 
* beuf; le quatricme, les mémes figures; le cin- 
“* guieme, un Brahme; le fixieme, Maha Deo, et 
“ Parbati; le fepticme, Banguira; le huitieme, 
‘© Maha Deo, et Parbati; le neuvieme, les mémes 
“6 figures avec un beuf; te dixidme, la méme chofe ; 
© Je onziome, Rajah Bal; le douziéme, Maha 
“< Deo, Parbatt, et un voleur; le treiziéme, Ram 
<< et fa femme Gangam; le quatorzieme, Schid- 
§ dadji et fa femme ; le quinzieme, Djakodj: et fa 
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“ femme ; le feizitme, Maha Deo, Parbati, et un 
“* beuf; le dix-feptiime, Seadji; le dix-huitidme, 
“ Narchiotar dans un Kambour; le dix-neunvieme, 
“ Toulladji ; le vingtitme, Mankoudji; le vingt- 
* umeme Satvadyt; le vingt-deuxitmée, Latchi- 
“mana; le vingt-trotfitme, Dondi; le vingt- 
“* quatritme, Mallari; le vingt-cinguitme, Bonbhi; 
“le vingt-fixteme, Tchemenandji; le vingt-fep- 
“* treme, Makoundji; le vingt-huititme, Moradji ; 
«« Je vingt-neuvi2me Nembadji, a quatre bras; le 
“* trentieme, Dondi, et fa femme a quatre bras; le 
** trente-unteme Schamdyi, voleur, qui a quatre 
“‘ bras, et a gauche fa femme; le trente-~deuxidme, 
<* Anand, Bibi (femme); le trente-troifiome, 
“‘ Goupala; se trente-quatritme, Manoukou a 
“< quatre bras, attaché a un piler; le trente-cin- 
“* quieme, Anandyt, avec un vifage de tigre, dévo- 
“© rant Kepaldj:, et auquel on tire les entrailles du 
“© ventre; le trente-fixieme, Ramfedj couché; le 
“¢ trente-feptieme, Gurigoorden, a quatre bras; le 
“* trente-huiti¢me, Bafek Rajub a fix bras; le 
** trente-neuvieme, Krefnedji (ou Keefchtnedji) a 
“© quatre bras, couché fur Garour ; le quarant- 
** seme, Vifchnou quit avale une femme; le qua- 
“* rante-umieme, Tchendoupala a quatre bras, 
“* marchant fur Matchelé; le quarante-deuxiéme, 
“* Goindrds a@ quatre bras, appuyé fur une ¢fpéce 
“‘ de tréne; le quarante-troifiime, —" 


“© Bibi.” 
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Voila 4 peu prés le langage de votre agreable 
difcours préliminaire. Ce ne font la, direz- 
vous, que des fables Indiennes; mais fied il a un 
homme né dans ce fiécle de s'infatuer des fables 
Indiennes? Ce n’eft point ainfi que le Chevalier 
Chardin écrivit le voyage de Perfe, ni M. Ber- 
nier celui de Cachemir: ils écrivirent tous deux 
avec autant de pureté que de gout. Un voy- 
ageur doit profiter de ces illuftres exemples ; la 
beauté de fon feimt, et cet air de douceur, dont 
vous parlez, ne lui ferviront de rien, s'il ne met 
pas un peu de graces dans {es écrits. 

Quelquefois, a la verité, il vous prend envie 
de plaifanter. On vous fit chanter le Credo en 
faux-bourdon, et vous infinuez, qu’etant Fran- 
cals, vous etiez pris pour muficien. ‘Tranquil- 
lifez-vous, Monfieur; on ne fait pas au jufte ce 
qu’en penfent les prétres Indiens, mais on vous 
aflure que, fi vous revenez en Angleterre, on ne 
vous fera pas chanter. Les Anglais connaiffent 
trop bien la mélodie de votre nation muficale. 

Jufqu’ici, Monfieur, nous n’avons d’autre 
plainte envers vous, que celle de nous avoir en- 
dormis; ce qui n’eft pas certainement un crime 
en foi-méme: quant a ceux qui craignent ces 
vapeurs foporifiques, il leur eft facile on de ne 
pas lire un livre qui les donne, ou de l’oublier; 
le reméde eft auffi naturel que la précaution eft 
bonne. 
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On ne dira rien ici de votre ftyle dur, bas, 
inclégant, fouvent ampoule, rarement conforme 
au fujet, et jamais agréable. I] eft permis, 
peut-étre, a un voyageur d’écrire un peu a la 
Perfane; mais aprés le fitcle de Bofluet et de 
Fenelon, et dans celui de M. de Voltaire et de 
M. d’Alembert, un Frangais doit au moins eécrire 
avec pureté dans fa langue naturelle; et fure- 
ment un membre de |’ Académie des Belles-let- 
tres doit avoir honte qu’un étranger lui reproche 
les défauts de fon {tyle. On voit bien que vous 
n’étes pas de l’Academie Francaife. 

Nous aurons plus a dire fur la fin de votre 
difcours. Vous recourites, Monfieur, aux An- 
glais; ils vous protégérent contre votre nation; 
vous revintes en Europe dans un de leurs vaif- 
feaux; vous abordates en Angleterre dans un 
temps de guerre; les hommes les plus diftin- 
gues du royaume s’emprefsérent de vous rendre 
fervice ; vous allates a Oxford; on vous y recut 
avec la méme politefle: d’oi vient donc que 
vous regardates d’un qeil fi malin une nation 
que |’Europe entiére refpecte, et qu'elle ref- 
pectera? Quelle punition votre Zoroaftre or- 
donne-t-il pour les ingrats? Combien d’urine de 
bauf font-ils obligés d’avaler? On vous con- 
{cille, Monfieur, de prendre une dofe de cette 
fainte et purifiante liqueur. 

Pour €pargner le lecteur, on ne relevera point 
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Pindignité avec laquelle vous parlez d’un ref- 
pectable Aftronome qui vous fit l’honneur de 
vous vifiter a St. Helene. Votre baffe et deé- 
goutante plaifanterie a fon fujet eft-elle d’un 
ton a s’allier avec celui du traducteur du Pa- 
zend? Vous ajoutez ‘ voila les Frangats.” 
C’eft infulter, Monficur, 4 votre illuftre nation 
que de leur imputer des meeurs, qui ne feraient 
pas dignes des fauvages du Cap de Bonne Ef- 
péerance. Nous connaiffons des Francais de 
diftinction, avec Icfquels vous n’étes pas, ce 
nous femble, tres-lie, qui feraient indignés d’un 
pareil procédé a T’égard du plus vil de Jeurs 
vaflaux. 

Non, Monficur, vous ne nous periuaderez ja- 
mais que c’e{t votre climmat que vous donne la 
petitefle defprit, et la baffefle du coeur. Ni 
par votre belle cxclamation fur vos compatriotes, 
ni par vos invectives contre les nétres, vous ne 
parviendrez au but de la Satire, qui eft d’étre, 
crue, et de porter coup. La fociété des Fran- 
cais bicn nés, bien dlevés fera fure et agréable 
quoique la vétre foit infipide et dangereufe ; et 
nos gens de merite ne cefleraient pas d’étre efti- 
mables, quand méme tous les fots préfomptu- 
eux de la terre compteraicnt les verres de vin 
qu'ils boivent. | 

En effet, coniment traiter un foi-difant litté- 
rateur que s’efforce de tourner en ridicule des 
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perfonnes, dont il n’a regu que des marques de 
bienveillance? Quel titre faut-il donner a celui 
qui recoit des rafraichiffemens chez des favans 
iluftres, ne fit-ce que du thé, et qui les calom- 
nie fans provocation, dés qu’il les a quittés, qui 
vivle les lois de l’hofpitalité, lois fi réligieufement 
obfervées parmi les Orientaux, qui défhonore, 
nous ne difons pas le titre de favant, mais celui 
d’homme? 

- Nous avons, Monfieur, honneur de connai- 
tre le Do€teur Hunt, et nous faifons gloire de le 
refpecter. II eft incapable de tromper qui que 
ce foit. I/ ne vous a jamais dit, il n’a pu vous 
dire, qu'il entendait les langues anciennes de Ja 
Perle. Il eft perfuadé, auffi bien que nous, 
que perfonne ne les fait, et ne les faura jamais, 
a moins qu’on ne recouvre toutes les hiftoires, 
les poémes, et les ouvrages de religion, que le 
Calife Omar, et fes généraux cherchérent a dé- 
truire avec tant d’acharnement; ce qui rend 
inutile la peine de courir le monde aux dépens 
de l’éclat d’un vifage fleurt. 11 ne regrette pas 
a la verité fon ignorance de ces langues: il en 
eft aflez dédommagé par fa rare connaiffance du 
Perfan moderne, la langue des Sadi, des Cachefi, 
des Nezami, dans les livres defquels on ne 
trouve ni le Barfom, ni le Lingam, ni des ob- 
fervances ridicules, ni des idées fantaftiques, 
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‘mais beaucoup de réflexions piquantes contre 
l’ingratitude et la faufleté. 

Vous n’avez qu’a vous louer de la politeffe 
de cet homme eftimable, ainfi que de celle du 
célébre Antiquaire, auquel vous vous étes adreffe, 
et avec lequel vous en ufez fi poliment. Ses 
recherches fur Vhiftoire, et fur lantiquité ont 
regu une approbation générale. Vous fied-il 
aprés cela de prodiguer vos prétendues faillies 
Francaifes au fujet de fa figure? Mais on peut 
tout attendre a’un teint de rofes: il eft pour Je 
moins auffi dangereux que le petit nez retroufie 
dans le conte de M. Marmontel. Le nombre 
des hommes que l’on plonge dans la mer a caufe 
de leur beauté n’eft pas bien confidérable en 
Europe; comment pouvez-vous, Monficur, 
fupporter toutes les chétives phyfionomies qui 
vous entourent ? 

Vous faites l’éloge de M. Stanley: c’eft le 
moins que vous lui deviez ; il vous a rendu des 
fervices plus cffentiels que ne le font vos lou- 
anges. Vous en parlez comme d’un homme 
de goit, et vous avez raifon. Ne perdrait-t-il 
pas dans votre opinion, comme furement vous 
perdricz dans la fienne, s'il avait lu votre tra- 
duétion? Nous fouhaitons pour l’amour de lui 
qu'il ne la life jamais. 

On ne prendra pas Ja peine de relever toutes 


~_ 
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les erreurs dont votre récit fourmille ; mais on 
fe croit obligé de vous reprendre fur quelques- 
unes, auxquelles ceux qui n’ont pas encore lu 
votre Zende Vafta pourraient ajouter foi trop 
legérement. 

En Angleterre, dites-vous, le titre de Doéteur, 
donné a tous les favans, en fait un corps @ fart, 
qut a tout le pédantifme de l'école. La plupart ~ 
réfident a eo et a Cambridge, villes, dont air, 
aun mille a la ronde, femble imprégné de Gree, de 
Latin, et d’ Heébreu. 

Pouvez-vous croire férieufement, Monfieur, 
qu’on ne faurait étre favant en Angleterre fans 
etre docteur, et que ce titre eft donné 2 fous ses 
Lommes de lettres? comme fi V’on prenait des 
degrés en littérature; comme fi un miniftre, un 
ofhcier, un membre du parlement, un jurif- 
confulte, qui doit tout favoir, étaient obliges de 
refter dans l’ignorance 4 moins qu’ils ne priffent 
le bonnet! Pouvez-vous ignorer que les nobles, 
les hommes d’état, les généraux, les interprétes 
des lois de cette nation, fe glorifient d’avoir été 
éleves dans l’une ou l’autre de ces Univerfités ? 
qu’on y étudic les fciences, les beaux arts, les 
lois civiles et municipales, qui.valent pour le 
moins celles des Guébres? et fi l’on n’a pas 
honte d’y lire les beaux ouvrages des anciens, 
c’eft avec un efprit bien different de celui dont 
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vous avez lu les prétendues lois d’un prétendu 
légifleteur. 

Eft-il permis, aprés avoir publié trois volumes 
d’inepties, d’appliquer le beau nom de pédans a 
ceux qui fe font donné tant de peine a fimpli- 
fier, 4 épurer Ja littérature ? 

Eft-il permis 4 un homme, dont le feul mé- 
rite, felon fon propre aveu, eft de favoir par 
ceeur quelques milliers de mots Zendiques et 
Pehlevaniques, de parler avec mépris des langues 
Grecque et Romaine, que les Defpreaux, les 
Racines, les Boffuets fe glorifiaient de favoir, et 
dont ils tiraient le fond de leurs immortels ou- 
vrages? 

Cet ‘homme extraordinaire, qui a continué 
pendant foixante années a cultiver les lettres, et 
4 les enrichir, ne fait pas fcrupule de dire dans 
fa lettre écrite, il y a quatre ans, a M. d’Olivet, 
que /e Grec et le Latin font a toutes les autres 
langues du monde ce que le jeu d’échecs eft au jeu 
de dames, et ce qu'une belle danfe eft a une de- 
marche ordinaire. Michel Cervantes, auffi grand 
écrivain qu’homme d’efprit, en dit 4 peu prés 
la méme chofe, et les appelle les reines des langues. 
Ce n’eft pas 4 caufe de leur beauteé, de leur mé- 
lodie, de leur énergie, que ces auteurs ont loué 
les anciens idiomes de Gréce et d’Italie; c’eft 
qu’ils étaient ceux de Pindare,. et d’Horace, de 
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Sapho, et de Catulle, de Démofthéne, et de 
Cicéron. On fent bien, pour toutes ces raifons, 
que ces langues ne font pas les votres. Mais 
fouvenez-vous de cet axiome: décrier ce qu’on 
ignore, et parce qu’on lignore, c’eft le partage 
des fots. 

- Daignez auffi vous reffouvenir, quand vous 
parlez de la littérature des Anglais, que, fi les 
mots collége et écolier, font équivoques dans 
votre langue, ils préfentent un fens trés-diffe- 
rent dans la leur de celui que vous leur donnez. 
Dans ce fens leurs Univerfités ne font pas com- 
pofees de colléges et d’écohers,’ comme vous le 
dites; mais la nobleffe Anglaife, apres avoir 
appris les langues et les élémens des {ciences 
aux colléges, paflent a 2Univ erfité trois ou quatre 
de leurs plus beaux ans pour approfondir ce 
qu’ils ont déja effleuré, avant que de vifiter. les 
pays étrangers, ou de briller dans la cour pleé- 
ni¢re de la nation. 

Sachez, Monfieur, que l’Univerfité que vous 
décrivez, et dont vous n'avez pas la moindre. 
idee, jouit d’un privilege que n’ont pas vos Aca- 
démies. C'eft celui qui ditiingue homme 
libre, de Lhomme qui ne l’eft pas ; celui de faire 
{es propres lois dans la grande affemblée du 
royaume. Elle choifit fes repréfentans parmi 
ceux qui ont le plus de talent et de vertu. Elle 
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n’eft pas, comme on fait, le-feul corps politique - 
de l’Angleterre qui jouiffe de ce beau privilege; 
mais elle fait plus: elle n’en abufe point. La 
moindre recommendation de la part du minif- 
tere; la moindre cabale de la part du candidat 
fuffirait pour le faire rejeter. A-t-il des ta- 
Iens, de la vertu? Il peut efpérer d’atteindre a 
cette haute dignité. N’en a-t-il point? I] ne 
Vattcindra jamais. Tandis que lUniverfite 
d’Oxford prefervera ce droit précieux, elle fera 
la plus refpectable Académie qui ait jamais_ 
exiftee. 

On fe hate de finir ]’examen de votre prémier 
volume, 

Vous triomphez, Monfieur, de ce que le 
Doéteur Hyde ne favait pas les langues an- 
ciennes de la Perfe; et vous ne dites rien de 
nouveau. Tous les étudians de la littérature 
Orientale favaient déja que les miférables 
poémes appelés Saddar ct <Ardiviraf Nama 
étaient écrits en langue Perfane moderne, et 
feulement en caractéres anciens. Un jeune 
homme, qui s’eft amufe pendant quelque temps 
de ces bagatelles, et qui s’occupe a préfent a 
étudier des lois, qui ne font pas celles de Zo- 
 roaftre, nous avait expliqué plufieurs années 
avant la publication de votre livre, ce couplet, 


dont le fens eft 
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His etendirent de beaux tapis tiffus de perles, 
Ils répandirent de tous cétes des parfums et des 
odeurs *, 


Il nous a dit que les mots deft tapis, dekbcr 
parfum, et atar odeur, étaient Arabes, et que 
par conféquent ces vers avaient été faits aprés le 
milieu du feptitme fitcle. Ce méme homme 
nous a fait remarquer que dans la premiére édi- 
tion de l’ouvrage de Hyde, p. 102, on a répétd 
le mot afkendend, ils étendirent, deux fois, que 
la méprife ne confiftait que dans une feule let- 
tre, et que l'on doit mettre dans le fecond vers 
affoandend, sls répandirent ; de manicre que le 
diftique s’ecrive, 

Befati naghzi goberbaft didi 
Bekhor u atar ez her fou affhandend +. . 
car en lifant parakendend il y a une fyllabe de 


* En Perfan moderne. 
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trop dans le vers, 4 moins qu’on ne life dafteh 
au lieu de daft dans Ie premier membre du 
couplet, ce qui parait plus grammatical ; et alors 
le diftique fc fcandera, 


Béefati nagh | zi goberbaf | teh afkendéend | 
Bikbor u at | ar ex ber sou | parakendéend | 


Mais il eft inutile de vous parler de vers; ils 
ne font pas de votre compétence. 

Vous reprenez le Doéteur Hyde de ce qu’il 

ignorait que les cing gahs fignifiaflent les cing 
parties du jour; de ce quill dit ¢oz au lieu de 
ton; et de ce qu'il ne favait pas qu’ herman, 
le nom de votre diable Perfan, était une abré- 
viation du mot mélodieux Enghri meniofch; car 
vous favez qu’en changeant Enghm en Aher et 
meniofch en man on fait Aherman. De laméme 
maniere on peut faire le mot diab/e en changeant 
Enghri en di, et meniofch en able: 
Vous nous apprenez mille autres chofes égale- 
ment curieufes et intéreffantes, Icfquelles valai- 
ent bien la peine d’étre cherchées entre les 
Tropiques. 

On ne fera sii ict l'apologie du Docteur 
Hyde. C’eft le fort de ceux qui fe font appli- 
qués 4 étudicr les lois des Guébres, d’avoir beai- 
coup de vaine erudition, trés-peu de jugement, 
et point de gofit. Mais fouvenez-vous. que cet 
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homme aimable et induftrieux ne vivait pas 
dans le dix-huitiéme fiécle, ou n’en vit que le 
commencement, et qu’il n’avait ni les fecours, | 
que vous avez eus fans en profiter, ni les exem- 
ples que vous avez connus fans les fuivre. 
Vous citez de temps en temps la Biblothéque 
Orientale; ce livre auffi profond qu’agréable 
aurait pu vous ferver de modeéle. Mais vous 
étiez réfolu d’étre un original. 

De plus, favez-vous que le Doéteur Hyde 
compofa une élégie Perfane fur la mort du roi 
Guillaume III.? Ce petit poéme de treize dis- | 
tiques eft imprimeé en cara¢téres anciens, dont 
il avait fait fondre des types. Vous n’aurez 
garde, Monfieur, de nous montrer vos élégies. 

Revenons-en aux Guébres. Vous avez rap- 
porte de I'Inde des manufcripts orientaux que 
l'Europe poffédait déja: mais vous n’avez pas 
cherché ceux dont elle avait befoin. Vous 
n’avez point rapporte original du Calla va 
Demna, livre charmant, écrit en Indien, et tra- 
duit dans toutes les langues connues fous le nom 
de Fables de Pilpai; nila traduction du méme 
ouvrage en Pehlevi, faite dans le fixiéme fiécle 
par l’ordre du roi Nouchirvan. Nous avons 
une traduction Arabe, faite a la lettre fur cette 
derniere, avec le fecours de laquelle (fi l’on 
avait les deux autres manufcrits) on pourrait 
apprendre quelque qartie des langues Sanfcrite, 

Z 2 
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et Pehlevanique, fi quelqu’un était affez oiftf 
pour entreprendre cette tache. 

Vous n’étes pas trop exact méme dans les 
titres de vos manufcrits ; 1. Celuinommé TJo4- 
fat el Irakein, ou Le Don des deux Iraques, n'eft 
pas, comme vous Il’annoncez, l’hiftoire de deux 
rois Irakiens, mais une defcription poétique des 
riviéres, montagnes, prairies, &c. dans les deux 
provinces nomméecs Iraques, c’eft-a-dire l’an- 
cienne Babylonie, et la Parthie: 2. Le poéte 
Hafez n’était point le coufin germain, ni méme 
le‘contemporain de Sadi, attendu qu’il mourut 
dans l’an de notre ére 1394, et que Sadi était né 
enir 75, et par malheur pour votre calcul, avait 
vecu feulement fix-vingts ans: 3. Les Coutes du 
Perroguet étaient compofés par un natif de 
Nakhtheb, ville de la Tranfoxane, qui par con- 
féquent eft furnomme Nakh/hebi, et non aver fbi, 
comme vous l’appelez, 

Voila réellement des minuties ; mais 2 l’ex- 
emple du traducteur du Zende Vafta, on fe ré- 
ferve le droit d’étre quelquefois ennuyeux. 

Paffons a votre fecond volume, dans lequel 
vous annoncez la vie d’un grand légiflateur, et 
vous debutez par des contes, que le fage dervis, 
auteur des Mille et un ‘four, aurait rougi d’inférer 
parmi les fiens. Ciel! que'de rempliffages ! 
On voit d’abord des motices affommantes de vos 
manuf{crits, dont vous avez deja parlé mille fois; 
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puis cent pages de /ommaires de tout l’ouvrage, 
que perfonne ne lira, et dont nous ne on feillons 
la lecture a perfonne. mo 
~ La feule chofe curieufe qu’on trouve dans 
vos notices, y eft A votre infcu, et par hazard. 
Vous abrégez 4 votre facon un conte Perfan, 
dans lequel un magicien puiffant menace de tuer 
un philofophe, s’il ne répond pas a toutes fes 
queftions. Il] lui demande ce que c’eff que le 
beau fexe défire le plus: Yautre répond que c’eft 
la tendreffe d’un amant. Le magicien appelle fa 
femme pour decider de la vérité de cette ré- 
ponfe: elle veut fauver la vie au philofophe, et 
lui révéle le fecret du magicien en lui avouant 
que le fouverein bonheur de fon fexe confifte 2 
étre obéi, et & exercer le pouvoir. Or, comme 
on voit d’abord que cette idée orientale a 
fourni le fujet d’un agréable conte 4 notre 
Chaucer, on peut fuppofer qu'il l’avait prife 
des Provencaux dans un temps, ot les livres | 
Afiatiques commengaient a étre connus en 
Europe. | 

Vous étalez le mérite de vos recueils Perfans, 
qu’il vous plait d’appeler Ravadt, mot Arabe, 
et par conféquent trés-moderne en Perfe, qui 
fignifie traditions. Ces recueils ne font pas rares. 
M. Frafer en avait rapporté un de l’Inde, qui 
eft plus étendu que le votre, quoique vous affec- 
tiez d’en parler avec meépris. Cet Ecoffais, 
Monfieur, qui favait le Perfan moderne pour 
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le moins auffi bien que vous, annonce fon ma- 
nufcrit dans fa lifte imprimée, comme un recueil 
de toutes les traditions authentiques touchant 
les lois de Zoroaftre. Lucius ait; Fanntus ne- 
Sat: utri creditis, Quirites? 

On n’aura garde de mentionner ici toutes vos 
bévues: mais on en relévera quelques-unes, 
peu importantes, a la vérité, mais telles qu’un 
favant aurait di éviter. Le Docteur Darab au- 
rait pu vous dire, Monfieur, que Zohoré n’eft 
pas le nom de Jupiter, ni Mofchter: celui de 
Venus. Vous avez tranfpofe les noms de ces 
deux planétes: Zohora, qui fignifie /umineuf? en 
Arabe, eft celle que nous nommons Venus, a 
Jaquelle les poétes orientaux donnent un des at- 
tributs de l’Apollon des Grecs, celui de porter 
une harpe, et de la pincer delicieufement. Venus 
eft donc felon eux la deeffe de la mufique ; et 
dans ce fens les Frangais ne font pas nés fous 
cette planete. 

Vous confondez les mots Iran, et Arran, qui 
n’ont pas la méme orthographe en Perfan *. 
Vous parlez de /’Iran proprement dit. Sachez 
qu'il n’y a point d’Iran improprement dit. Le pays 
d’ Arran faifait partie de Panciennc Médie ; les 
géographes Afiatiques le joignent fouvent avec 
{ Azarbigian. L’Iran, ou I Atran, écrit avec 
un Aet un I, eft le nom général de l’empire 
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des Perfans, oppofé a celui des Tartares, ou le 
Touran. 

Nous ‘obfervons que dans vos citations des 
prétendus livres Zendes, vous faites ufage du 
mot Dim pour fignifier la loi et la religion. Or 
ce mot eft purement Arabe, et par conféquent 
Ne pouvait pas fe trouver dans un livre Zende. 
Nous foupconnons que vos Guébres reffemblent 
4 ces Bohémes vagabonds, qui prétendent favoir 
la langue ancienne de l’Egypte, en tirent une 
horofcope pour deux fous. 

On peut ajouter que la plus grande partie de 
votre vie de Zoroaftre eft tirée ou des livres 

Perfans, que nous avons deja, ou de la traduc- 
“tion de quelques livres Grecs, que nous ferions 
bien aifes de n’avoir jamais eus; et que ce le- 
giflateur, fi votre narreé eft vrai, était le plus dé- 
teftable de tous les hommes. _ | 

Nous venons, Monfieur, a votre fameufe tra- 
duction fur laquelle vous fondez toute votre 
gloire. 

Le premier ouvrage que vous novus offrez 
n’e{t qu'une liturgie ennuyeufe, avec le détail 
de quelques cérémonies abfurdes. Voici le 
ftyle de ce livre unintelligible. ‘“ Ye prie le 
“* Zour, et se lut fais tefcht. ‘fe prie le Barfoamn, 
‘< et ge lui fais tefcbt. ‘fe prie le Zour, et je lué 
‘s fais tefcht. ‘fe prie le Zour avec le Barfom et 
“ye lui fais iefcht. Fe prie le Barfom avec le 
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“< Zour, et je lui fais tefebt. Fe prie le Zour fur 
“< le Barfom, et je lui fats tefcht. Fe prie le Bar 
<< fom fur ce Zour, et je lui fais tefcht. Fe prie le 
“< Zour fur ce Barfom, et se lui fats tefcht, &c. 
“ &c.” Il eft bon d’avertir ici que le Zour 
n’eft que de l’eau, et que le Barfom n’eft qu'un 
faifceau de branches d’arbres. Zoroaftre ne 
pouvait pas écrire des fottifes pareilles. C'eft, 
fans doute, la rapfodie de quelque Guébre 
moderne. 

Ce qui nous confirme dans cette idée, c’eft 
que vous mettez a la marge les mots pargard 
awel pour fignifier premiere fection. Or ce mot 
awel eft Arabe, et Zoroaftre ne favait pas la lan- 
gue Arabe. Vous citez fouvent les mots de 
cette langue, pour de l’ancien Zende ; comme 
nekah, mariage, tavbid, déclaration de Punité de 
Dieu, et thvidb, un préfervatif, qui ne font que 
de fimples gerondifs Arabes. Dans votre tra- 
duction des I/chts Sades, manufcript Zende, 
vous avez ]’effronterie de faire mention de Nou/- 
chirvan Adel, qui régnait a la fin du fixiéme 
fiécle, et dont le titre d’4de/ ou Le Fufte lui fut 
donné par Mahomet. Voila votre ancienne 
langue de Perfe. 

On fera grace au lecteur du refte de votre 
traduction, qui ne dit rien ni au coeur ni a Vef- 
prit. Tout votre Zende Vafta n’eft qu’un tiflu 
d’exclamations puéeriles, fi nous en exceptions le 
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Vendidad, ow Pazend, qui feul a quelque air 
d’authenticité: encore n’eft-ce, felon vous, que 
la vingtiéme partie de l’ancien livre de Zoro- 
aftre. Nous demandons, Ou font les autres 
parties ? | 

Ii faut vous demander encore pourquoi les 
Perfans eux-mémes difent unanimement que | 
Zoroaftre publia trois ouvrages, le Zende, ou le 
Kure de vie, le Pazend, ou \a confirmation de ce 
livre, et le Vafta, ou Avefta, qui en était la 
glofe? * Les Perfans étaient, fans doute, a por- 
tée de favoir la vérité de ce qu’ils avancaient:. 
Il faut ajouter foi a leur témoignage. 

Nous dirons en paffant que vous n’étes pas le 
premier qui nous ait enfeigné que les livres de 
Zoroaftre étaient écrits dans un ancien dialecte 
de la Perfe, différent du Pehlévanique. M. 
d’Herbelot le dit dans l'article Ufta de fa Bib- 
liothéque Orientale, livre, qui fait beaucoup d’hon- 
neur a votre nation, et que vous citez trés-fouvent 
fans en faire votre profit. ‘ 

Les vingt-deux chapitres de votre Pazend, 
quoique, peut-étre, plus anciens que le refte de 
Youvrage, font de fi peu au-deffus de /'Jzefchné, 
et Vifpered, que ce n’était certainement pas la 
peine de les publier. Ils ne contiennent rien 
qui réponde au caractére de philofophe et de le- 
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giflateur. Nous en citerons feulement la de- 
{cription du chien; et fi, aprés cette abfurde 
rapfodie, la plus intelligible, et la plus impor- 
tante partie du livre, le lecteur veut le lire en 
entier, ila du courage. Voici donc Zoroattre, 
qui parle par fon 4e/ interpréte. 

Le chien a huit qualitds : il eft comme I Athorne 
[le prétre), il eft comme le militaire, il eft comme 
be laboureur principe de biens, il eft comme loifeau, 
sl eft comme le voleur, il eft comme la béte féroce, 
il eft comme la feinme de mauvaife vie, il eft comme 
Ja jeune perfonne. N’eft-ce pas la un beau 
groupe ! mais il nous faut des détails: oh! nous 
en aurons de vraiment fublimes. Ecoutons. 

Comme l Atharnd, le chien mange ce qu'il trouve; . 
comme I’ Athorne il eft bienfatfant et beureux ; 
comme P Athorne, il fe contente de tout; comme 
Il’ Athorné, il dloigne ceux qui s’approchent de 
lui: il eft comme I’ Athorne. Voila ce qui s’ap- 
pelle une précifion géométrique dans les formes. 
Il y a feulement quelque petit manque de fens 
e€ommun dans la démontftration; mais ceh eft bien 
racheté par la maniére fine et élégante dont Zoro- 
aftre fatirife les prétres: et ces paroles, 7/ mange ce 
gu'sl trouve, font fort energiques. Au refte on 
voit que le ton polia éte long-temps avant nous 
de donner le titre de chzen trés-libéralement. 

Le chien marche en avant comme le militaire ; 
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comme le militaire; il rede devant, derricre les 
fieux comme le militaire: il eft comme le militaire. 
I] y a bien des guerriers qui ne trouveraient pas 
la comparaifon flatteufe. Monfieur le traduc- 
teur, en connaiflez-vous, qui sen accommo- 
deraient ? 

Le chien eft athif, vigilant, pendant le temps 
du fommeil, comme le laboureur principe de biens ; 
zl réde devant, derriére les heux, comme le la- 
Soureur principe de biens ; il réde derriere, devant 
les eux, comme le laboureur principe de biens : il 
eft comme le lasoureur. Devant, derricre, dera 
riore, devant Répétition gracieufe et em- 
phatique ! 

Comme Lotfeau le chien eft gat; il s’ approche 
de ’homme comme loifeau; il fe nourrit de ce 
* ‘il peut prendre comme : ‘orfeau: il eft comme 

L’oifeau. | 

De le méme maniére on peut prouver que le 
chien refiemble a tous les animaux de l’hiftoire 
naturelle de M. Buffon. Le finge fe nourrit 
de ce qu’il peut prendre, le chat de méme, Pécu- 
reuil de méme, et tous les animaux de méme. 
Ergo, le chien reffemble 4 tous les animaux. 
Ah, la belle chofe que la logique Perfane! Si 
celui qui nous la rend fi éloguemment voulait 
en tenir école, et en imprégner lair a la ronde, 
quel ton leger ne ferait pas fubftitué 3 a la 
danterie Latine et Grecque? 
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Le chien agit dans | ‘obfeurite comme le voleur ; 
il eft expofé a ne rien manger comme le voleur ; fou- 
vent il regoit quelque chofe de mauvais comme le 
voleur ; il eft comme le voleur. Le pauvre chien 
commence a perdre dans les paralléles! mais 
malgré Ja bonne intention de Zoroaftre en fa 
faveur, y avait-il beaucoup gagne ? 

Le chien aime a agir dans les ténébres comme la 
béte feroce; fa force eft pendant la nuit, comme 
la béte féroce: quelquefots il n'a rien ad manger 
comme la béte féroce; fouvent i regoit quelque 
chufe de mauvais comme la béte feroce; i eft 
comme la béte féroce. ‘Tournures a chaque in- 
ftant nouvelles et agréables! Ne riez pas, lec- 
teur: refpectez l’antiquite; admirez tout dans 
Zoroaftre. ' 

Le chien eft content comme la femme de mau- 
vaife vie ; il fe tient dans les chemins écartés comme 
la femme de mauvaife vie; iw fe nourrit de ce 
qu'il peut trouver comme la femme de mauvaife vie: 
il eft comme la femme de mauvaife vie. Le phi- 
lofophe voulait prouver qu’il connaiffait parfaite- 
ment tous les états! Qu’importe que ce fit aux 
dépens du chien et de la raifon? mais patience! 
Voici fa derni¢re comparaifon pour le moins 
aufli jufte que toutes les autres. | 

Le chien dort beaucoup comme la jeune per fonne; 
il ef brilant et en aétion comme la jeune perfonne ; 
il a la langue longue comme la jeune perfonne ; 
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s/ court en avant comme la jeune perfonne. Tels 
font les deux chefs que je fais marcher dans les 
heux, favoir, le chien Pefofchoroun et le chien 
Vefchorcun, &c. 

Ormuzd, grand Ormuzd, principe de tous 
biens parmi les Guébres, fi tu as dicté cette 
chienne de defcription a Zoroaftre, je ne te fais 
pas ze/cht ; tu n’es qu'un fot Genie; peut-étre, 
au teint de hs et de rofes, mais furement fans 
cervelle ! 

Vous voyez, Monfieur, que le mal fe gagne ; 
nous donnons a notre tour dans les exclama- 
tions: aimeriez-vous mieux ce dilemme? Ou 
Zoroaftre n’avait pas le fens commun, ow il 
n’écrivit pas Je livre que vous lui attribuez: s'il 
n’avait pas le fens commun, il fallait le laiffer 
dans la foule, et dans l’obfcurité; sil n’ecrivit 
pas ce livre, il était impudent de Ie publier fous 
fonnom. Ainfi, ou vous avez infulte le gout 
du public en lui préfentant des fottifes, ou vous 
l’avez trompé en lui debitant des fauffetés: et 
de chaque cété vous meritez fon mépris. 

Nous croirons plutét les Guebres eux-mémes, 
lorf{qu’ils nous affurent que les livres de leur I¢- 
giflateur furent brales par Alexandre. Nous — 
-favons d’ailleurs que les Rois de la famille Saf- 
fanienne ramafsérent tous les anciens livres .qu’ils 
pouvaient trouver, et que les généraux d’Omar 
les firent prefque tous détruire, felon les ordres 
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que ce Calife avait recus de Mahomet: Les 
Mahomeétans, tolcrans pour toutes les autres re- 
‘ligions, font intolérans pour les idolatres, et les 
adorateurs du feu; et fi quelques familles de 
ces malheureux trouvérent le moyen de fe re- 
tirer dans l’Inde, ils ne purent conferver que 
quelques traditions imparfaites au fujet de leurs 
anciemaes lois. 

Tels font les livres que vous allates chercher 
a Surate. IIs font affez barbares en eux-méines, 
et ils n’ont pas gagné dans votre barbare tra- 
duGion. ‘Tout votre livre eft fi bigarré de mots 
éetrangers qu’il eft neceffaire de favoir un peu le 
Perfan pour comprendre votre Frangais. Votre 
ouvrage,a lair d’un grimoire, mais on y voit 
bien que vous métes pas /orcier. 

On ne dira rien des obfcénités qui font pro- 
. diguées dans quelques paffages de vos prétendues 
lois, lefquelles vous rendez plus deégoitantes, 
s'il eft poffible, par vos notes. On aurait cru 
que le précepte witanda eft rerum et verborum 
obfcenitas regardait fur-tout les ouvrages de 
morale, et de religion. Mais vous faites dire 
au bon principe des Guébres des faletés qu’une 
fage-femme rougirait de répeter parmi fes com- 
méres, Vous ne favez, dites-vous, comment les 
exprimer bonnétement. Eh! pourquoi les ex- | 
primer du tout? C’était pour faire voir combien 
vous pofiédiez votre Perfan. 
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Quand aux vocabulaires que vous avez tra- 
duits, il faut avouer que le révérend Doéteur 
Darab a di favoir les langues facrées de fa na- 
tion : mais lorfque nous voyons fes mots Arabes 
corrompus Dunia et Akhre les deux mondes, 
Malke un roi, Zéman le temps, Ganm animal de 
bétail, Damme fang, Sanat année, Ad pére, dm 
meére, Awela d’abord, Shemfia le foleil, La non, 
et quelques autres, donnés pour des mots Zendes 
ct Pehlevis, ainfi que Baki le refte, Tamdm ac- 
compli, &c. pour du Parfi, nous difons hardi- 
ment que ce charlatan vous a trompé, et que 
vous avez taché de tromper vos leéteurs. 

Nous croyons ici entrevoir la vérité. Vous 
n’avez appris qu’un peu de Perfan moderne, et 
encore moins de l’ancien; et vous avez traduit 
ces malheureux livres Zendes, avec le fecours 
de ce Guebre, qui ne les entendait probablement 
Jui-méme que trés-imperfaitement. Vous avez 
fait en cela comme un homme que nous con- 
naiffons, qui traduifait les poémes Arabes les 
plus difficiles fous les yeux d’un natif d’Alep, 
tandis qu'il ne pouvait pas lire le premier cha- 
pitre de l’Alcoran fans fe fecours; et vous étes 
' femblable a un enfant qui flotte fur des veffies 
enflées, et fe perfuade qu’il nage a merveille. 

Mais fouvenez-vous qu’un €colier qui apprend 
fe Latin ne s’avife pas de faire imprimer fa no- 
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menclature ? Souvenez-vous auffi qu’un voca- 
bulairc n’eft pas plus une langue, qu'une pierre 
eft un chateau. Il n’yarien de fi facile que 
d’etaler une vaine érudition. Nous connaifions 
des auteurs qui citent loriginal des livres Chi- 
nois fans pouvoir lire trois caracteres de cette 
langue. M. Fourmont, qui compila une gram- 
maire de la langue Chinoife 4 laide d’un natif 
de Pcking, n’était pas capable, peut-étre, de tra- 
duire les Chi-king ou trois cents Odes, dont 
une, qui cft trés-belle, eft citée par Confucius. 
Nl ferait 4 fouhaiter que M. de Guignes voulit 
employer fes loifirs 4 traduire ces anciens poémes, 
qui font a la Bibliothéque du Roi de France, au 
lieu de s’occuper a publier les tradu@tions du P. 
' Gaubil, qui d’ailleurs font trés-curieufes, et trés- 
authentiques. 

Le refte de votre ouvrage contient quelques 
traités aflommans, un précis raifonné ou \’on ne 
trouve ni precifion ni raifon, avec une‘table. trés- 
étendue des mati¢res, que peu de perfonnes 
s’aviferont de conf{ulter. 

Nous avons expofe la quinteffence de vos trois 
énormes volumes, defquels un homme de goit, 
qui aurait poffedé fa langue,, aurait pu faire un 
in-douze aflez amufant. 

I] réfulte, Monfieur, de tout ceci, ou que vous 
n’ayez pas les connaiflances que vous. vous. van- 
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tez d’avoir, ou que ces connaiffances font vaines, 
frivoles, etindignesd’occuper l’efprit d’un homme 
de quarante ans. 

Vous infinuez que vous avez quelque deffein 
de retourner a I’Inde pour y traduire les livres 
. facrés des Brahmanes. Oh! pour l’amour de 
vous-méme, et pour celui du public, ne fongez 
plus a ce projet. Votre defcription des Li- 
ganiftes ne nous donne pas une idéé trop avan- 
tageufe des philofophes Indiens. D/ailleurs n’eft- 
ce pas affez d’avoir traduit le Zende Vatta? 

Croyez-nous, Monfieur, employez mieux votre 
temps: ceflez de médire, et de calomnier des 
hommes qui vous ont rendu fervice: ceffez de 
vous infatuer des extravagances d’une miférable 
fecte d’enthoufiaftes: mettez dans la bibliothéque 
de votre roi tout ce qu'il vous plaira; mais ne 
préfentez au public que I’extrait le plus pur de 
vos €crits. Souvenez-vous furtout de ce couplet 
du podte Sadi, | 
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Quand méme le Guebre aurait entretenu fon feu 
pendant cent années, des qu'il y tombe, il s’y brule. 
~ Vous nous pardonnerez de n’avoir pas lu les 
mémoires que vous avez inférés dans le Fournal 
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des Savans, et. ailleurs. En yérité nous n'en 
avons pas eu le courage. 

Au refte, Monfieur, ne croyez pas que celui 
qui vous écrit cette lettre, ait intention de vous 
nuire en la publiant. TI s’eft cru obligé de ré- 
pondre a vos fatires, comme on chaffe un frelon 
qu’on voit bourdonnant autour d’un ami, fans 
pourtant aimer ni hair le pauvre infecte, qui eft 
hors d’état d’étre réellement nuifible 4 perfonne. 

Il eft, eependant, faché de favoir que vous 
nétes pas plus opulent. Le fameux Antiquaire, 
au fujet duquel vous vous fervez de ces mémes 
mots, n’a pas tant de raifon que vous, Monfieur, 
de fe confoler des rigueurs de la fortune: il n’eft 
riche ni en manufcrits Zendiques, ni en mots 
barbares, ni en orgueil. 

Mais comme vous avez votre vanité, qu’on 
yous paffe fans peine, fouffrez, Monfieur, que 
l’inconnu qui veut bien accorder l’honneur d’une 
critique a votre livre, ait auffi la fienne, et ne 
‘mette dans le frontifpice de cette brochure que 
les lettres initiales de votre nom. 11 i ignore ce 
que le public en penfera, et s'il ne condamnera 
pas cet examen au moins comme inutile. Mais 
quoi qu'il en foit, il n’a pas jugé 4 propos de 
chercher un abri pour la foudre fous vos lauriers. 

Pour la méme raifon, permettez qu'il vous 
cache fon nom; d’autant plus qu’il n’afpire pas 
a former une correfpondance avec vous ; et que, 
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fi vous répondez a fa lettre, il eft réfolu de ne 
point faire de réplique. Tout ce que-vous en 
faurez eft ceci: il n’eft, graces au ciel et 4 la na- 
ture, ni Gueébre ni Frangais, quoiqu’il refpeéte la 
memoire du véritable Zoroaftre, et qu’il con- 
naiffe bien des Francais dignes d’eftime. II n’eft 
d’aucun pays, quand il s’agit des {ciences et des 
arts, qui ne font d’aucun pays, Mais quand il 
eft queftion de la gloire de fa patrie, il eft prét 
_ ou a la defendre ou 4 la venger. Enfin, Mon- 
fieur, vous devez lui {avoir bon gré de vous avoir 
écrit dans une langue qui ne lui eft pas naturelle, 
yniquement_parce que vous la favez un peu. 


END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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